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PITCAIRN'’S ISLAND, AND THE DESCENDANTS OF THE 
MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. 


oe new year which has commenced so 
auspiciously reminds us, as we greet 
our readers with the compliments of the sea- 
son, of our recent visit to Pitcairn’s Island, 


where, on our way to New Zealand, we 
touched and passed our New Year’s Day 
with that por. %n of the descendants of the 
mutineers of the Bounty, who returned, in 


1859, from Norfolk Island, where they had 


been transported at their own request in 
1856 by the British government. 

The little colony which sprung from the 
mutineers and their Tahitian wives awakens 
a peculiar interest in the minds of all think- 
ing people, who have ever read of the muti- 
ny and the subsequent fate of that portion 
of the-mutineers who escaped the penalty of 
the law, by taking refuge on this little island, 
and becoming the progenitors of a most re- 
markable community, whose existence com+ 
pletely disprovés the tenet of anthropolo- 
gists, that hybrid races deteriorate from gen- 
eration to generation, and in the long run 
become extinct. 

I 


This seems an appropriate time, while we 
are rejoicing over and returning thauks for 
all the blessings we enjoy in this, our happy 
land, to devote a passing thought to the less- 
favored ones of the human family, who, for 
ought we know to the contrary, may be des- 
tined to play an important part on the world’s 
stage and have a telling influence in the af- 
fairs of mankind. The Pitcairners make up 
an interesting community; and, althoug: 
their story is a familiar one, whenever a 
stray ship touches at their home the news it 
brings of their doings:is hailed with pleas- 
ure and perused with absorbing interest. 

Nearly a century has passed since the 
Bounty was despatched to the South-sea 
Islands to collect bread-fruit and other 
ey to be naturalized in the West Indies. 

er commander, Lieutenant Bligh, though a 
good seaman, was a petty tyrant, such as are 
now nearly extinct in the British navy, 
while the crew were in general, as was then 
often the case, the yn, of the Eng- 
lish seaports. The Bounty laid at Tahiti 
for aconsiderable time while the plants were 
collected and shipped. Intercourse with the 
natives demoralized the crew ; and an out- 
burst of Bligh’s brutality precipitated the 
mutiny which had been rapidly incubating. 
The leader of the revolt was Fletcher 
Christian, a master’s mate, who was acting 
lieutenant, and of the crew only eighteen re- 
mained faithful to the captain. The 
other twenty-five — wey and unwilling- 
ly—threw in their lot with the mutinous 
officer. The vessel was captured without 
bloodshed near Tofua, one of the Friendly 
Islands, and the last seen of the Bounty was 
its cree toward the paradise the crew 
had grumbled at leaving, while the shout 
“ Hurrah for Otaheita,” resounded over the 
waters. 

Bligh and his eighteen companions were 
put adrift in an open boat, with some pro- 
visions and instruments, to find their way as 
best they could to the nearest habitable 
land, orgto be lost as it was believed they 
wo Many who had been put in the boat 
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with Bligh were ill-disposed toward him ; and, 
before they had traversed the three thousand 
six hundred nautical miles of ocean between 
the spot where they had been casc adrift 
and the island of Timor, rebellion was often 
scarcely disguised. Nevertheless, during 
that forty-one days’ navigation, undertaken 
under the direst hardships, no one perished, 
—a fact highly creditable to the foresight 
and care exercised by Bligh. Christian 
touched first at Toobouai, one-of the Pamu- 
to Islands, and then at Tahiti, whence, after 
taking in animals and plants, and landing 
the greater part of the crew, he returned to 
Toobouai to settle. But the natives of the 
latter island were not friendly, and he left 
to go to a rocky islet, which he said he 
knew of, where there was no harbor, and 
which was so far out of the track of ships 
that they might live happily there and end 
their days in peace. 

He sheped his course for this rocky islet, 
and, in 1790, established his little colony ; 
which, while the tale of the “ Mutiny of the 
Bounty” was fast passing into one of the 
traditions of the sea, thrived and became an 
interesting study. 

The majority of the crew who had taken 
possession of the vessel were ignorant sea- 
men, who scarcely gave a thought to the 
taorrow. It was sufficient for them that 
they were free of Captain Bligh and his cat, 
and of the stuffy galley of his hated ship. 

In Matavai Bay they married native wives, 
slept, ate plentifully and drank what they 
could, little thinking that the king’s warrant 
was speeding over the high seas, a Nemesis 


which was to bring swift punishment to. 


them for their crime. The news of the mu- 
tiny created great excitement in England ; 
and the Admiralty fitted out and despatched 
a vessel (the Pandora) to capture the muti- 
neers. This ship in due time reached Tahi- 
ti, where a number of the Bounty’s crew 
were found in the sweet haven that had been 
dreamt of when they were plotting treason 

ainst the laws of their country. The 

andora was wrecked off the coast of Aus- 
* tralia. Her commander (Edwards) seems to 
have been a hard-hearted wretch. When 
the vessel filled some of the prisoners were 
allowed to drown, in their irons, below. 
Hence only ten reached England to stand 
their trial, which resulted in the pardon of 
three, the acquittal of four, and the execution 
of three. 

In the mean time the remainder of the muti- 
neers were establishing themselves at Pit- 
cairn’s Island. They had brought with 
them six Tahitian men and twelve women ; 
and one of the first precautions taken by 
Christian to prevent escape, was to burn the 
Bounty. The- Tahitian men, provoked by 
the ill-treatment of the seamen, murdered 
several of them, and in revenge the dead 


men’s widows slew their husbands’ assasins. 
Among those killed by the Tahitian men .- 
were Christian, Williams, and Martin, M’- 
Key wandered about insane for some time, 
and finally committed suicide by throwing 
himself from a high rock. Matthew — 
tal died in the grasp of Young and Adams, 
who killed him to save themselves. Youn 
died of asthma, and finally John Adam 
whose real name was Alexander Smith, di 
surrounded by the weeping colony. He 
was the last of the mutineers. But the Ta- 
hitian women had borne for their white hus- 
bands a number of children, and Adams left 
a little community behind him which in- 
wi ga far beyond the resources of the is- 
and. 

Twenty years had passed away; and 
Christian and his companions had long 
ceased to occupy the mind of the public, 
when, suddenly, in 1808, came the news 
that they had been discovered, or rather the 
remnant of them and their descendants, on 
Pitcairn’s Island, in the Pacific. 

In 1814 a British war-ship called at the 
island, where there only remained one mem- 
ber of the mutinous crew. This was Aiex- 
ander Smith, who had changed his name to 
John Adams. He was at first alarmed at 
sight. of the war-ship and once-familiar col- 
ors. The captain, however, exercised a 
humane discretion, in allowing him to re- 
main with his little colony instead of taking 
him to England to meet the punishment he 
had so well merited as one of the mutineers. 
He still retained many of the British tar’s 
characteristics: he pulled his forelock, after 
the conventional fashion, and still spoke of | 
the officer who had headed the mutineers 
with mechanical respect as “ Mr. Christian.” 
But in other respects John Adams was very 
different from the Alexander Smith of twen- 
ty years before. He reported himself asa 
changed man, and as trying to make amends 
for his former life by training up the de- 
scendants of the mutineers in the ways of 
virtue and honor. All of them spoke the 
English language, and most of them had 
some education and a fair knowledge of the 
tenets of Christianity. They were proud to 
belong to the English nation, for which 
they entertained, strange to say, an almost 
fetish-like regard,— the mutineers having 
risen in arms, not against their native coun- 
try, but against atyrannous captain. This is 
the usual account. But doubts have, not 
unnaturally, been entertained of the strict 
truth of Adams’s story. There was no one 
to contradict him, and, with the exception of 
a few native women, the only eye-witnesses 
of the scenes he described must have been 
mere children when the events transpired, 
It was, as might have been expecte 
Adams’s interest to represent his past 
present conduct in its most favorable light 
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means impossible that this change had 
come over his life, it must not be forgotten 
that he was a most desperate character 
when on board of the Bounty, and that, as 
is well known, the tale he told of his share 
in the actual mutiny is utterly false. Nei- 
ther do we know, certainly, how Christian 
came to his death. He behaved to his com- 
ions in crime more despotically than 
ligh ever did. After reaching Pitcairn’s 
with eight of the most hardened of the muti- 
neers, he grew sullen and remorseful, as if 
overwhelmened by the-enormity of his crime 
in seizing the ship he ought to have fought 
with his very life for, and in setting adrift, to 
perish, as he thought, eighteen of his com- 
panions-in-arms. e kept a store of pro- 
‘visions in a retreat, and established a cave 
on the little island, and seems to have ap- 
prehended that some day he might have to 


length paid some heed to these reports, and 
he was seen no more. About this same 
time he is believed to have been detected in 
Plymouth by a man, who, of all others, was 
the least likely to be deceived as to his per- 
son. This was Captain Heywood, who was 
a midshipman left on board of the Bounty, 
was tried as a mutineer, and condemned to 
death, but who was afterward pardoned, and 
lived to justify the clemency shown him, by 
good service for his country. 

He was walking along Fore Street, in 
Plymouth, when he noticed a strangely fa- 
mifiar figure in front of him. No news had 
then been heard of Christian and his com- 

anions ; but the idea struck him immediate- 
y that this was his old companion and su- 
perior officer. The thought, however, ap- 
peared ridiculous to him, and he was about to 
dismiss it as idle, when the man, hearing 
footsteps behind him, turned round. ‘To 
Heywood’s astonishment, the face was as 
like Christian’s as the back ; and his first 
impression became a firm belief when the 
stranger instantly started intoarun. Hay- 


defend himself against an enemy from with- 
in or from without the community, 


The usual account given is that he was 
murdered by the Tahitians, but Adams de- 
clared to some visitors that he threw him- 
self over the cliffs and was drowned. To 
one set of visitors he would describe “ Mr. 
Christian” as cheerful; to another, as 
gloomy and half-mad. There are even 
some grounds for doubting that he did:not 
by some means escape from the island, and 
that Adams, for reasons not difficult to di- 
vine, was anxious to conceal the fact. A 
genera! opinion prevailed, a few years after 
the mutiny in the Lake District of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, that he was in Eng- 
land, and had been seen making frequent 
visits to an aunt who lived in that part of 
the country, of which he was a native, and 
where he was well known. Government at 


wood followed; but Christian’s pes 


]- 
ganger” ran down some by-streets, and he 
saw him nomore. Plymouth was certain] 
one of the last open where such a notori- 
ous person would have been likely to ap- 
| eof but it is a well-known psychological 
act, that criminals have a strange infatua- 
tion for their old haunts. Captain Heywood 
was convinced, to the end of his life, that 
the lonely man of Plymouth was the outlaw 
of the Bounty; but the fear of being the 
means of another expiating his share in an 
episode which all would have willingly for- 
gotten, checked him from making further 
search or acquainting any but intimate 
friends with his strange adventure. 

After Captain Bueley’s visit in 1825, tid- 
ings were frequently received of the Pit- 
cairn’s Islanders, and attracted to them sev- 
eral Englishmen, among others, a chaplain, 
who still remains with a section of the little 
colony on Norfolk Island. Migration was 
made necessary by the limited resources of 
their original retreat. Their number in- 
creased so rapidly, it was found that the is- 
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to his naval visitors ; and, though it is by no 
land would not produce enough for their 
sustenance. Hence in 1831 they were con- 
veyed by the British government to Tahiti. 
But they soon became dissatisfied with 
their new position, and lost several of their 
number from sickness ; and, becoming dis- 
gusted with the immoralities of their Tahiti- 
an friends and relations, they charted a ves- 
sel, defraying the ay neg of it in great 
part with the copper bolts of the Bounty, 
and most of them returned to Pitcairn’s 
Island, at the end of nine months. 

In 1839, when visited by Captain Elliot of 
H. M. S. Fly, they asked to be taken under 
the protection of Great Britain, on account 
of the annoyances to which they had 
been subjected by the crews of some 
whale-ships who’ had called at the island. 
Captain Elliot, therefore, took possession 
of the island in the name of Her Majesty, 
gave them an Union Jack, and recognized 
their self-elected magistrate as governor. 
He also drew up for them a code of laws, 
some of which are amusing from the sub- 
ject of which they treat. From this time 
they were frequentiy visited by European 
ships, and, in 1855, finding their number 
— too great for the island, they petition- 

to grant them the much more productive 
island, Norfolk, to which thay were accord- 
ingly moved in 1856. 

n 1859, however, two families numbering 
seventeen individuals, returned to Pitcairn’s 
Island, reducing the number left on Norfolk 
Island to two hundred and two. 

From their frequent intercourse with 
Europeans these islanders have, while still 
retaining their virtuous simplicity of charac- 
ter, and cheerful, hospitable disposition, ac- 

uired the manner and polish of civilized 
life with some of its education and tastes. 
They are passionately fond of music and 
dancing, the latter being a legacy from their 
maternal ancestry. 

The men are engaged mostly in whaling 
and herding cattle, or in cultivating their 

dens; while the women, who seem to be 
Se most industrious, attend to their families, 
ma the dairies, and take an occasional 
part in field labor. 

The island is situated in latitude twenty- 
five degrees three minutes thirty-seven sec- 
onds south, and longitude one hundred and 
thirty degrees eight minutes twenty-three 
seconds west, and is about seven miles in 
circumference, very high, with precipitous 
sides and without anchorage. Some of the 
rocks are volcanic, and the highest point is 
eleven hundred and nine feet above the 
sea level. The ascent irom the beach is 
generally extremely steep; and two of the 
three landing-places are not used. The 
other is on the north side, and the approach 
is very dangerous. The soil which covers 


the rock consists of clay mixed with sand, 
is very rich and of great depth. 

We approached the island from the north- 
ward, and watched it from the masthead as 
we drew near. In going to it from this di- 
rettion its general appearance is that of a 
peak, at the right of the approaching stran- 

r, which appears like a huge rock. To 
the left, away from this peak, the island, 
rising abruptly from the water's edge, facing 
the re of the ship, to about half the 
height of this mountain, extends to the left, 
preserving the same average height until ab- 
ruptly arrested by the ocean, where it has 
the appearance of a sharp, perpendicular, 


high point. 

on Galion we had some difficulty, for we 
had to pass among the rocks, when the in- 
cessant boiling and fcaming of the water 
made it impossible for us to see beneath its 
surface. e gave the rocks as wide a 
berth as possible, until a heavy sea broke 
over them and the water rushed impetuous- 
PA between them, taking our boat at such a 
earful rate as to make it unmanageable. 
But we stuck to it, although we expected 
every moment to have it dashed to pieces, 
as it whizzed and whizzed in, just barely es- 
caping the rocks on all sides of us, until its 
bottom grated on the rough gravel of the 
beach. As we jumped out, a number of the 
islanders hauled it up high and dry, and the 
next moment hastened with outstretched 
hands to greet us in good English. We 
were soon joined by others who came down 
to meet us, all stalwart young men, tall and 
extremely well formed. They led the wa 
to a banyan-tree, at afew paces from which 
they pointed out John Adams’s house, to 
which we at once went, and entered, curious 
to see the place of the mutineer who, it is 
believed, was the means of making this lit- 
tle colony the strictly moral community it 
is. 

It is a spacious cottage, built of wood in 
a rectangular shape, and thatched with palm 
leaves, as Kanacker huts are in most of the 
South-sea Islands. It has two stories, with 
a pitch roof. The lower one is used during 
the day, and the upper one at night. There 
are no partitions; hence there is only one 
room in each story. A ladder fixed near 
the centre of the lower room leads to the 
upper. In each corner of the latter there is 
a rude bedstead, large enough to accom- 
modate at least four persons. We were en- 
tertained principally by Thursday October 
Christian, who is the oldest man on the 
island, and grandson of Fletcher Christian. 
He is both the school-master and pastor of 
the little colony. In conversation he stated 
that the chief credit of educating and mak- 
ing their little community what it is is due 
to Young and not to Adams, and that the 
latter’s step-daughter had declared to the 
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end that he was a bad man. His own opin- 
ion of Adams was that he was undoubtedly 
a reformed man, but not so thoroughly, 
judging from what his parents had told him, 
as Young. He was too young when Adams 
died to have known his character well. But, 
nevertheless, we found that the memory of 
Adams was revered by every one on the 
island. The magistrate was James M’Kay, 


also grandson of one of the mutineers. He. 


is assisted in his duties by two councillors, 
and, in cases of emergency, the heads of 
families are convened for consultations, 
while very grave cases are left for the deci- 
sion of the first war-ship that arrives. The 
only scourge of the islanders is consumption, 
evidently inherited from their Tahitian 
mothers. But this malady is not as preva- 
lent among them as among Kanackers in 
eneral; and they are, usually, excepting a 
ew trifling ailments, though all nearly re- 
lated, a healthy and handsome people. Our 


host informed us that their community grad- 
ually changed from an anarchy to patriarchal 
dictatorship, with John Adams as absolute 
ruler, Now it is the simplest of republics. 
Every one over seventeen years of age, fe- 
males included, votes for the election of the 
president, who, though eligible for re-elec- 
tion, is fe tolerated from year to year. 


From “ John Adams’s house” we accompa- ° 


ost to his own, and stopped on 
our way to look at the old church and 
school-house that was built by Adams, 
Our engraving is a faithful reproduction of 
its exterior, and no description is necessary. 
We were met at the door of Christian’s 
house by a comely woman, who welcomed 
us with becoming modesty ; and, on entering, 
found the table set ready for us, and accept- 
ed the invitation to be seated. The island- 
ers bowed their heads reverently, while grace 
was said, and we enjoyed the meal as we 
seldom had before. We had roast pork, 


nied our 


A PITCAIRN’S-ISLAND HOUSE, 


chicken and sweet tatoes, with yams, 
roasted bread-fruit and green cocoanut milk. 
Tars-root, plantains, bananas, watermelons 
and lope one abound in their season, and 
among other plants and trees which grow on 
the island, may be mentioned the yappa, 
cloth-tree, nons, tee-plant and doodoc, with 
some fine specimens of the toonena-tree. 
There are also some lemon and orange 
trees growing on the island. 

After the meal Christian returned thanks, 
and we all arose from the table and passed 
out-of-doors. Our attention was first direct- 
ed to the dwellings of the islanders, in three 
of which we entered, the interior of which 
was substantially the same as the one we 
have already described, while our illustration 
conveys a correct idea of their external ap- 
pearance, 

We finally went ‘to the Signal Station on 
a rocky promontory, where we sat and con- 
versed with the islanders who had accompa- 
nied us. We had with us Thursday Octo- 
ber Christian, James M’Kay and four young- 


ermen. Christian was communicative, and 
spoke of his grandfather, whom he did not 
seem to regard as having been so bad a 
man as he is generally represented to have 
been. He =—< his ancestor rebelled against 
the t ny and systematic cruelty of Bligh 
not the of his countrys He did 
not know of his own knowledge what his 
fate had been, but he was inclined to think 
that he had been killed by the Tahitians 
with Williams and Martin, although he 
knew very well that Adams had told visitors 
several times that he had committed suicide. 
He did not believe that he had left the 
island and found his way back into England, 
as, he had heard, it had been reported. 
Adams’s memory, he thought, was very un- 
reliable in his old age ; and he remembered 
that, for a little time before his death, his 
mind would occasionally wander. He did 
not remember Young, but thought, from 
what his father had told him, that he was a 
better man than Adams. 

From the Signal Station we returned to 
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the village. It was evening, and we found the 
little community going to the school-church. 
It being New Year’s Day, they had had, al- 
ready, two religious services, and they were 
about to have a closing service of song and 
praise, to which Christian invited us. 

They have an organ which was presented 
to them by Queen Victoria, of which they 
are proud ; and it was played upon far bet- 
ter than we expected. ter they had sung 
a few hymns, Christian stood upin the rude 
pulpit, reverently returned thanks for past 

lessings, and prayed for qa continuance of 
the Divine favor for the year that had just 
commenced. He prayed for the queen and 
royal family, and prayed that Her Majesty 
might be ept “happy and glorious,” and 
“long to rule” over there. 

After the service the whole community 
followed us to the landing, and, as we pre- 

ared to embark, shook us heartily by the 
ey and desired to be remembered in our 


rayers. The young men launched our 
Eon and, as we returned on board, we 
heard their clear voices ringing over the wa- 
ters, as they sang the national anthem, God 
save the Queen. 

A few words more, and this article will be 
completed. But we cannot help taking a 
little more space and relating all that we 
know about this most romantic colony, 
which has excited the admiration and aston- 
ishment of the English-speaking world. It 
is now well known that a copy of Captain 
Carteret’s. Voyage to the South Seas was 
among the books left on board the Bounty, 
and this volume, describing the loneliness 
of Pitcaira’s Island, probably determined 
Christian to seek it asa safe retreat for him- 
self and his followers. For a want of cor- 
rectness in the latitude and longitude indi- 
cated by the original discoverers, the cruise 
occupied several weeks. When it had be- 

un to appear hopeless, a distant rock was 
Sescried rising abruptly in the midst of the 
ocean. On nearing it this proved to be 
Pitcairn’s Island, the asylum sought by 
Christian, —a rock far from the haunts of 
men. The course of the Bounty was di- 
rected to a bend in the shore, which was 
destined to be her last resting-place, and 
which has ever since borne the name of 
“ Bounty Bay.” 

After making a survey of the island, 
Christian divided it into nine portions, re- 
taining one for himself, and distributing the 
remaining 7 among his companions. 
Every available article was then removed 
from the vessel, even the planks from her 
sides, the copper nails, bolts, masts and 
sails, and the hull was burned, in order to 
leave no trace which might lead to discovery. 

From the time of their leaving Tahiti, 
nothing had been heard of them, and the 


tain Folger, of Nantucket, touched at Pit- 
cairn’s Island in February, 1808, in search of 
seals, and on his return reported his discov- 
ery to the English As Captain 
Folger approached the island, he was sur- © 
— to see smoke ascending, as Carteret 
ad reported it as uninhabited. With in- 
creased curiosity, he lowered a boat into the 
water and embarked in it for the shore. 
He was very soon met bya double canoe, 
made in the manner of the Otaheitans, and 
carrying several young men, who, to his 
eat surprise, hailed him in English at a 
istance. They seemed unwilling to ap- 
roach him until they learned who he was. 
He told them he was an American from 
Boston, 
said, — 
“You are an American! You come from 
America! Where is America? Is it in 
Ireland?” 

As they spoke English, Captain Folger 
sought to find out their origin and country, 
and asked, — 

“Who are you?” 

“ We are Englishmen,” they replied. 
“ Where were you born?” 

“ On that island which you see.” 

“How then are be nglishmen if you 
were born on that island, which the English 
do not own and never possessed?” 

“We are English because our father was 
an Englishman.” 

“Who is your father ? ” 

With a very interesting simplicity they 
answered, — 

* Aleck.” 

“ Who is Aleck?” 

“ Don’t you know Aleck?” 

“ How should I know Aleck? ” 

“Well, then, did you know Captain Bligh, 
of the Bounty ?” 

At this apeeies the whole story immedi- 
ately flashed upon the mind of Captain Fol- 
ger, producing a shock of mingled feelin 
of surprise, wonder and pleasure, not to 
described. His curiosity, which had previ- 
ously been much excited upon the subject of 
the Bounty, and the probable fate of her 
and the mutineers, was now revived and in- 
creased, and he made as many inquiries as 
the situation would permit. They informed 
him that Aleck was the only one of the 
Bounty’s crew who remained alive on the 
island, and made him acquainted with the 
more important points in their history, great- 
ly increasing his desire to visit the settle- 

ment and learn the whole. Not knowing as 
it would be proper or safe to land without 
giving notice, as the fears of the surviving 
mutineer might be awakened in regard to the 
object of the visit, he asked the young men 
to go and tell Aleck that the master of the 
ship desired very much to see him, and 


With great earnestness they 


first tidings came when an American, Cap- 


would supply him with anything he had on 
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board. The canoe carried the message, 
but returned without Aleck, bringing, how- 
ever, an invitation from him for Captain 
Folger to come on shore. A second re- 
quest was sent by the young men for Aleck 
to come on board the ship, with the strong- 
est assurances of the friendly and honest 
intentions of the master. They returned 
however, again, without him, saying that the 
women were fearful for his safety, and 
would not allow him to expose himself or 
them by leaving their beloved island. The 
young men pledged themselves to Captain 
olger that he had nothing to apprehend if 
he should land; that the islanders wanted 
extremely to see him, and that they would 
furnish ites with any supplies their village 
afforded. Captain Folger then accepted the 
invitation, and upon landing was met by 
Aleck and his family, and was welcomed 
with every demonstration of joy and good- 
will. They escorted him from the shore to 
the house of their patriarch, where eve 
luxury they had was set before him, and ol- 
fered with the most affectionate courtesy. 
He whom the young men in the canoe 
with such juvenile and characteristic sim- 


plicity had called Aleck, and who was Alex- 
ander Smith, now began the interesting nar- 
rative of their history. 


Captain Folger reported that the young 
men, all born on the island, were very ath- 
letic, and of the finest forms, their counte- 
nances open and pleasing, indicating much 
benevolence and goodness of heart ; but the 
young women were objects of particular ad- 
miration ; tall, robust, and beautifully form- 
ed, their faces beaming with smiles and un- 
ruffled good-humor, but wearing a degree of 
modesty and bashfulness that would do hon- 
or to the most virtuous nation on earth; 
their teeth, like ivory, were regular and 
beautiful, without a single exception; and 
all of them, both male and female, had the 
most marked English features. Also that 
the clothing of the young females consisted 
of a piece of linen reaching from the waist 
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to the knees, and generally a sort of mantic 
thrown over the shoulders, and hanging as 
low as the ankles. ‘But this covering ap- 
peared to be intended chiefly as a protection 
against the sun and weather, as it was fre- 
quently laid aside,and then the upper part 
of the body exposed, and it is not possible 
to conceive of more beautiful forms than 
they exhibited. They sometimes wreathed 
caps or bonnets for the head in the most 
tasty manner, to protect the face from the 
rays of the sun. 

The captain reported that the houses of 
this village were uncommonly neat. They 
were generally built after the manner of 
those at Otaheite. Small trees are felled 
and cut in suitable lengths; they are driven 
into the earth and interwoven with bamboo ; 
they are thatched with the leaves of the 
plantain and cocoanut; and they have 


mats on the und; some of them, how- 
ever, were built of stone. The young men 
labored in the fields and gardens, and were 
employed in the several kinds of manufact- 
ures required by their situation. They 
made canoes, household furniture of a sim- 
ple kind, implements of agriculture, and the 
apparatus for catching fish. The girls made 
cloth from the cloth-tree, and attended to 
their domestic concerns. 

They had several amusements; dancing, 
running, hopping and various feats of act- 
ivity. They were as cheerful, as industri- 
ous, and as healthy and beautiful as they 
were temperate and simple. Having no 
ploughs and no cattle, they were obliged to 
cultivate their land with the spade, the hoe 
and other instruments for manual labor.. 
The provisions set before Captain Folger 
consisted of fowls, pork and vegetables, 
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aoat with great neatness and uncommon- 
we 

Y The apron and shawl worn by the girls 
were made of the bark of the cloth tree. 
This is taken off the trunk, not longitudi- 
nally, but round, like the bark of the birch. 
It is beaten till it is thin and soft and fit for 
use. The natural color is buff; but it is 
dyed variously, — red, blue and black, —and 
ra ~egcee with figures of animals, birds and 
On being asked by Captain Folger if he 
wished his existence to remain a secret, 
Smith immediately answered, “ No,” and 
pone to the young and blooming band 

yy whom he was surrounded, said, — 

“Do you think any man could seek my 
life with such a picture as this before his 
eyes?” 

Yet it appears from later information that 
Smith subsequently to this visit changed his 
name to John Adams, which it is supposed 


arose from a political conversation held at 
this time between him and Captain Folger, 
and from the account then given him of the 
English man-of-war Pandora, under com- 
mand of Captain Edwards, who was sent 
out in pursuit of the Bounty and the muti- 
neers, and was so far successful as to cap- 
ture all of the mutineers who had been left 
at Tahiti, except two who had been killed in 
a quarrel at that place. The fears of Smith 
were somewhat excited by this last item of 
intelligence. As the federal government of 
the United States had gone into practical 
operation since the mutiny, as Captain Fol- 
ger had given Smith an animated and patri- 
otic account of the administration of the new 
government and its effect upon the prosperi- 
y of the country, and as the name of Presi- 

ent Adams had been mentioned, not only 
with reference to his being an able states- 
man, and a faithful advocate of civil liberty, 
but as an inhabitant of the particular com- 
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monwealth where Captain Folger resided, 
it is thought that this was what suggested to 
Smith the name which he afterward adopted. 

When Captain Folger was about to leave 
the island, the people pressed around him 
with the wafmest affection and courtesy. 
Smith presented him with a gold chronome- 
ter ot a compass, which were taken from 
the Bounty. The girls brought some pres- 
ents of cloth which they had made with 
their own hands, and had dyed with beauti- 
ful colors. 

Their unaffected and amiable manners, 
and their earnest prayers for his welfare, 
deeply affected Captain Folger, who wished 
to sibs all that was brought him in the 
overfiow of friendship ; but Smith told him 
it would hurt the feelings of the donors, and 
that the gifts could athe spared from the 
island. He made as suitable return of pres- 
ents as his ship afforded, and left this re- 
markable community with the deepest feel- 
ings of regret. It reminded him of Para- 
dise, he said, more than any effort of poetry 
or the imagination. It was the lot of Ca 
lain Folger to experience a most sounetiaiole 


pleasure, that of witnessing the operation of 
their minds, when they first beheld the in- 
habitants of other lands, before any portion 
of their natural freshness and simplicity 
was removed. 

The history of the world furnishes no 
similar occasion for an experiment of this 
nature, nor can it be repeated with the same 
people. Paradise might well be brought to 
—— Folger’s imagination when he was 
walking through the village of these uncor- 
rupted children of nature, when he looked 
around on their graceful forms and artless 
manners, when he was receiving the full 
tide of their affection and sympathy, and 
when contemplating the felicity which inno- 
cence and purity bestow, 

In September, 1814, the English ships 
Briton and Tagus, commanded by Sir 
Thomas Staines and Captain Pipon, stop- 
ped at the island, and found Smith, or 
Adams, as he then called himself, still liv- 
ing and commanding the respect and vener- 
ation of the whole little colony by his exem- 
plary conduct and fatherly care of them. 
According to the statement of Staines and 
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Pipon, a more orderly, virtuous, amiable and 
religious people than these islanders had 
never been seen, Previous to their landing 
the officers of the Briton and Tagus were 
not aware of the previous discovery of the 
islanders by Captain Folger of the 7opfaz, 
for although Folger's visit to the island was 
made in Feburary, 1808, his report of that 
visit made to the English government bears 
date March 1, 1813. 

When the Briton and Tagus were some 
two miles from the shore, some natives 
were observed bringing down their canoes 
on their shoulders, dashing through a 
heavy surf, and paddling off to the ships ; 
but the astonishment of those on the ships 
was greatly increased when one of them on 


approaching called out in the English 
tongue, — 

“ Won’t you heave us a rope, now?” 

The first man on board the Briton was 
Thursday October Christian. He was then 
about twenty-five years of age, and is de- 
scribed as a fine young man about six feet 
high ; his hair deep black, his countenance 
open, interesting and benevolent, of a 
brownish cast, but free from that reddish 
tint that prevails on the Pacific Islands. 
His only dress was a piece of cloth round 
his loins, and a straw hat ornamented with 
the black feathers of the domestic fowl. 
He and his island comrades expressed great 
surprise on seeing a cow on board the ves- 
sel, and were in doubt whether she was a 
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great goat or a horned sow. Goats, pi 

and fowls were originally brought to the 
island from Tahiti in the Bounty. Captains 
Staines and Pipon accompanied the young 
men on shore, the boat passing with difficul- 
ty safely through the surf, in which all re- 
ceived a thorough wetting. They were 
soon met by Adams, then between fifty and 
sixty years of age, and his wife, who was 
blind with age, who conducted the captains 
to their house. Adams was at first alarmed 
lest the visit was to apprehend him; but on 


being told that they were entirely ignorant 
of his existence, he and the rest of the colo- 
ny gave them a very cordial reception, simi- 
lar to that previously extended to Captain 
Folger. The colony is said to have consist- 
ed at this time of about forty-six persons, 
mostly grown-up young people, besides a 
number of infants. 

We hope our readers will find this narra- 
tive as interesting to them as it has been to 
us in preparing it, for we think it worthy a 
careful perusal. 
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THE CRIMSON TRAIL. 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH-INDIAN WAR. 


BY CLINTON MONTAGUE, 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TWO SCOUTS.— THE SCALP-CRY. 


b perm: history of American colonization is 
aromance. Butall of its phases are not 
bright ones. Tragedy has entered into the 
warp arid woof of its annals, and manya line 
can be traced in blood. There were hard 
battlings with the wilderness, and still more 
desperate struggles with the red aborigne 
who contested at every step the invasion of 
his native soil. War is always stern.’ Stern, 
even against a civilized enemy. But that 
was an enemy faithless to every promise and 
treaty ; an enemy who loved to scalp a wo- 
man, or bind a captive to the torture stake; 
an enemy always vigilant and wr 
foray was made under the cover of darkness, 
whose stroke was as sudden as the coming of 
fate. Such was the foeman our ancestors 
met and grappled with in their march 
across the continent. An Indian may seem to 
be a very romantic being looked at across an 
interval of a thousand miles, or the epoch of 
a century, but to our frontier-men, and to the 

ioneers of old times, he was and is regarded 
in a different light. With them, he was the 
impersonation of a fiend incarnate, a demon 
in human form, an enemy they dreaded as 
they did no other earthly foe, and whom they 
deemed safest when he wasdead. Yet there 
were noble exceptions to this general char- 
acter among the Indian race. 

Few portions of our country can furnish a 
livelier picture of the cruelty and fierceness of 
the savage warfare than western New York. 
Here for years was the battle-ground of the 
two contending races. Encouraged by the 
French, the native warriors, time after time, 
rolled the counter-surge of their might 
against the wave of encroaching English. 

his territory was Iroquois land, and the 
chiefs of that powerful confederacy did not 

ield their rights tamely. The many troubles 
tween the French and English added zest 
to the conflict. Particularly was this so in 
that last bloody struggle known as the “ old 
French war.”’ The horrors of that period, the 
annals of the border-provinces show. All 
— the frontiers ran a girdle of flame and 
8 Parties of French and their savage 


allies swept one after the other against the 
serements. Destruction followed in their 
wake. 

Lake Champlain and Lake George were the 
great thoroughfares by means of which the 
expeditions of the Frenchmen came to the 
fray. Along the whole lengthened borders of 
these lakes, forts were erected at different 
points which commanded the facilities of the 
route, and it became the object of thé hostile 
powers to hold these against each other. 
Owing to this feature of the war, the surround- 
ing territory became the bloody arena in 
which most of the battles for the mastery of 
the colonies were contested. The clangor of 
trumpets, the neighing of war-steeds, the 
fluttering of pennons, the glittering of lances 
and bayonets, frightened the forests time af- 
tertime. Nor were these the most appalling 
sights and sounds. The flames of burnin 
cabins, the shrieks of defenceless women an 
children, the war-whoops of the Hurons and 
Iroquois, the roar of musketry and deadly 
cannon made the whole region worthy of the 
appellation which a writer has bestowed upon 
it, —“ the battle-field of the New World.” 

One great army of the invaders led by the 
brave Baron Dieskan had met defeat where 
they came for victory. But a new general 
changed the tide, and French domination 
was sweeping everything before it. Louis 
Charles de St. Veran, the great Marquis ot 
Montcalm, after winning a Fistinguished rep- 
utation on the continent of Evrope, came to 
America to win new laurels and save the fall- 
ing power of the French in the new world. 
In two campaigns he attested his genius for 
war, and carried the banner of France to the 
head-waters of the Hudson. Every post on 
the lakes, except one, succumbed to his arms. 
A wide frontier was laid naked by disaster 
after disaster, a terror akin to panic seized up- 
on the colonists. Every fitful gust of wind 
from the forests of the north and west bore 
on its wing the yells of jubilant savages, and 
the frontier towns of Albany and Schenectady 
looked every day to see the banners of Mont- 
calm flying in the air, 

On the southwestern shore of that beauti- 
ful lake called by the Indians Horicon, by 
the French St. Sacremont, and to which the 
English with laudable loyalty gave the name 
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of the third George, the cross and lion still 
waved over Fort William Henry. A force of 
twenty-two hundred men, commanded by Col- 
onel Archibald Munroe, was stationed here 
to combat any body of the enemy that might 
be sent against it. When the storm might 
come none could tell, but there were men 
hind those earthen fortifications versed in 
wood-craft whose knowledge warned them 
that it was not far off. For some time there 
had been mutterings of the approaching com- 
bat. Scouts brought word of an army gath- 
ering on the northern shore of the lake, and 
the veteran Scotchman just named, knowing 
well that his force was too small to make a 
stand against the formidable wer that 
Montcalm was leading to the foot of his 
earthen mound, had sent a messenger to 
Fort Edward, fourteen miles away, petition- 
ing General Webb for succor. No attention, 
however, was paid to his request, and the 
messenger had been dismissed with a cold 
and haughty answer. 

“ Go tell Colonel Archibald Munroe that if 
he fears the Frenck fox to sink his cannon in 
the lake and march his troups for Long Is- 
land, from which point no doubt we can de- 
fend the continent. Montcalm isin Canada, 
and I doubt if he leaves Montreal this sum- 
mer.” 

Such was the insulting message returned 
to the commandant of William Henry by his 


majesty’s general of the northern army, who 


lay with six thousand men secure behind the 
entrenchments at Fort Edward on the Hud- 
son. 

A Seneca Indian and a white man were 
journeying through the wilderness which lay 

tween Fort Edward and Fort William ona 
beautiful day in the first of August, 1757. 
The Indian was a noble speciman of his race. 
Few warriors of the Iroquois nation could 
have outmatched him in strength. He was 
tall, and broad across the breast, with thews 
and sinews wonderful in their development. 
His dress consisted of a hunting shirt and 
leggings of tanned deerskin crnamented with 
beads and feathers. He worea necklace of 
bear’s claws around his neck, and a head-dress 
of eagle feathers waved above his dusky brow. 
He carried a knife and tomahawk in his belt, 
and his right hand supported a rifle of the 
military pattern then in use in the colonies. 

His companion was the older by consider- 
able of the two, judging by his looks, for the 
white man’s face was grave and wrinkled, and 
his hair of a rich iron gray fell upon his 
shoulders in heavy masses. He must have 
been nearer seventy than sixty, though one 
would never have guessed it by any outward 
indication of decline on the veteran’s part. 
His step was still lithesome and springy, his 
form upbent, ane when he lifted his arms the 
great muscles stood out like cordage. The 
expression of his face was noble, and his 


eyes, though quick, keen and roving, glancing 
sharply around at every rustle that came from 
the woods, were without guile, and steady 
and eanerene in their forward gaze. His 
dress was simply a calico hunting-shirt belt- 
ed at the waist, buckskin leggins and moc- 
casins, and a coon-skin cap with the tails 
drooping behind like plumes. His arms 
consisted of a beautiful rifle and a long knife, 
which with his pouch and powder-horn com- 
pleted his personal accoutrements. 

Ben Wheaton was a capital scout and one 
of the most pitiless enemies the French had 
on the frontiers. He had been only a mere 
child when his parents had fallen by savage 
hands at the massacre of Schenectady ; but 
he had sworn revenge, and had kept his vow. 
When he grew up he took to the woods, and 
woe to the Frenchman or the Indian of the 
Huron tribe who came within the range of 
his rifle. 

He had an excellent assistant in Unato, 
the Seneca. Several years prior to the com- 
mencement of our story, in a foray made by 
the Senecas against a Mohawk village, Una- 
to had been left for dead. In this plight he 
was discovered by Ben Wheaton, who bore 
him to his cabin and nursed him till he was 
strongagain. The noble Seneca did not for- 

et the kindness of the pale-face, and turn- 
ing his back upon the graves of his fathers, 
he foreswore all companionship with his race, 
and became a scout, feared by Iroquois as 
well as Huron no matter under what flag they 
fought. Since then the white scout and red 
chief had hunted together a dozen years on 
the frontiers, and the English commanders 
would have lost any company in their force 
sooner than either of these trusty men. 

“What does my brother think?” asked 
bom “ Will the Yengese captain keep the 

ort?” 

“I fear not, chief,” replied the white man, 
“ That devil of a Frenchman, Montcalm, will 
come with too big an army behind him for the 
colonel to make any headway against him. 
But the plucky Scotchman won’t surrender 
the first day, 1 reckon, and we’ll have time to 
on some of the Frenchers on the back 
trail.” 

The Indian’s eyes glistened. “ Perhaps 
Moneto will be there,” he said. “ Better not, 
though. Take hisscalp, if catch him. Bes’ 
him cee out my way.” 

“ Purty likely he ‘ll be round. The Mo- 
hawks are all banded under the Frenchman’s 
banner, and Moneto is one of their head 
chiefs.” 

“ He be big chief no longer, if Unato catch 
him,” said the other with a savage frown. 
“ His scalp shall hang in the Seneca’s girdle. 
The chief has sworn it.” 

“ And I almost wish you had the hair of 
that coufounded fool we just left behind at 
Fort Edward. I have n’t got half the respect 
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for him that I’ have for that Frenchman, 
Montcalm.” 

“ What dues the Grayhair mean?” 

“ Why I mean this,” answered Ben with an 
impatient gesture. “ That ar General Webb, 
the man in ascarlet coat and cocked hat, that 
we talked with at the fort, is a consarned id- 
iot if nothing else. He thinks he knows as 
much about the designs of the French as you 
and I together, chief, who have roamed over 
the whole territory from the St. Lawrence to 
the Hudson, and who more than once have 
played the spy at the very marquee of Mont- 
calm itself. He will find out his mistake 
when he hears the boom of the cannon on the 
shores of the Horicon, though I doubt if he 
learns wisdom by it. The majority of King 
George’s officers a’n’t worth a row of pins, in 
a campaign that demands work. Of course 
I make an exception of the colonel and that 
young major of his of the forty-ninth. They 
are both brave fellows as ever lived.” 

“Ugh! Very brave, but not so brave as 
Unato knows that.” 

“ If I did n’t know your true heart I would 
not listen to you. I never learned to like 
flattery, and am too old to begin now. It may 
suit Indians and women, but a true white 
man will leave the thing alone. The sun is 
sinking, Unato, and we must be at our jour- 
ney’s end before it goes down, or Montcalm 
may lie in our path, and shut us out from the 
fortress.” 

The cry of a hawk suddenly rang through 
the forest, sounding ney clear on the 
still air. The two men looked at each other. 

“ Does the Mohawk dare to leave the print 
of his moccasins in these woods?” asked 
Wheaton. “ Or does the hawk peal his cry 
with unspread pinions ?” 

“ The warriors are on the trail, but they lie 
hid like cowards. The eye of Unato will 
search them out.” 


He loosened his knife and hatchet, exam- \ 


ined his rifle flint, and turned in the direction 
of the call. 

“ Me be not gone long,” he said meaning- 
ly. “ When my brother hears the cry of the 
cat-bird he may know that Unato is near.” 

The chief vanished in tthe wild wood, 
while the old scout mg on ina direct course, 
holding his rifle in his hand ready for in- 
stant use. A beaten path, such as those 
made by the passage of deer, wound through 
a little glen at no great distance, and struck 
the Hudson ata point a mile above. Along 
this track Ben walked slowly, keeping ears 
sate he paused pierci Il 

at once he , asa piercin 
rose in the woods to the right of 4 rm 
moment after it was followed by a wailing 
cry which he had heard too often to misun- 
derstand, —the scalp-cry of a Mohawk In- 
dian. 


From several quarters of the forest there 


now arose fierce yells, and the scout started 
on again, almost urging his pace to a run, 
He continued on in this way till he reached 
the river, and then running quickly down the 
bdhk for a dozen rods or so, he crept in un- 
der some sheltering bushes, and awaited 
events. 

The gathering ory told him that the foe 
was closing in. Had his friend escaped? 
He listened keenly, lying flat -upon the 
ground under the cover of the protectin 
bushes. The sound of steps approache 
him, and a moment after several warriors 
passed by, so near the spot where he was 
hidden that he could have touched the near- 
est with his hand. Scarcely were they past, 
when the call of a cat-bird sounded across the 
river. 

“Ha, the Senecais cunningasarat. He 
is upon the other side of the water, while his 
enemies are searching for him on this. 
Good! I must join him.” 

It did not take him long to make his prep- 
arations. At the second call he launched 
out into the river, pushing a log before him, 
upon which was strapped his rifle, together 
with his pouch and powder-horn. The Hud- 
son was some fifty or sixty yards wide at 
this point, and the current was rapid; but 
the strong swimmer soon accomplished the 
distance, and crept dripping into a place of 
shelter. 

He had scarcely buried himself in the un- 
dergrowth, when a bullet sung sharply by 
him. A puff of white smoke rose simultane- 
ously from the opposite shore, while a mo- 
ment later a tufted head appeared peering 
eagerly forward to discover the effect of his 
shot. The scout’s rifle was at his head ina 
moment, but he had not time to pull the 
trigger when the crack of a rifle rung close 
beside him. As the death-cry of the Mo- 
hawk pealed forth over the water, Unato 
touched his arm. 

“Ugh! The Grayhair is safe, but the 
scalp of the Mohawk is in Unato’s girdle. 
Have anudder one post Have three 
maybe, then Unato will be glad.” 

“Chief, you ’’re a shrewd one; but what 
are you going to do now? I reckon we will 
have to keep pooty shady; them ‘ere cusses 
don’t love us men too much.” 

“ My brother is right,” said the Seneca ; 
“ if they caught us they would roast us at a 
slow fire. But Unato is not afraid.” 

A blood-curdling yell rose at this instant 
across the river. The slain warrior had 
been discovered by his comrades, and their 
wild, fierce cries testified that he was a val- 
ued brave. 

“ They are — something of a fuss 
over there, Seneca; but I am afraid we are 
in a trap. I don’t see how we are going to 
get out of this without a fight. you 
show a way ?” 
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As the scout spoke, he lifted his coon- 
skin cap upon his rifle. 

Whiz! whiz! zip! zip! came the bullets, 
splashing the water into their faces, driving 
into the trees, and cutting the twigs above 
their heads, while the coon-skin sunk down, 
perforated by two balls. 

A shout fo triumph rose from the savages 
on the bank, who were congratulating them- 
selves that they had slain the redoubtable 
“ White Panther,” as Ben was called among 
the tribes, with whom he had a terrible tep- 
utation. 

“Shoot well,” remarked the Indian, with 
gravity. “ Perhaps they will do better next 
time. Must n’t give dem a chance, dough. 
See here. Do like me, then we git away.” 

The Seneca.spoke with imperturbable 
calmness, but his bronzed face was set like 
steel. Crawling on his belly like a snake, 
he commenced to edge slowly out of the 
covert which had protected them. Ben 
Wheaton followed him, imitating his mo- 
tions exactly. Their progress was slow, 
and some time elapsed before they reached 
a distance that assured them of security 
from the rifles of theenemy. As they rcse 
from the earth there was no evidence that 
their ruse had been discovered. 

“Now cut and run for it,” said Ben. 
“ Those devils have got to work hard if they 
get our scalps.” 

“ Ugh! work hard, and never get dem af- 
ter all,” grunted the Seneca, as he took the 
lead, and fell into that Indian lope which 
covers so much ground in a day. 

The side of the river they were on was 
thickly wooded with birch and beech and 
maple, and the fugitives were completely 
shrouded from view by their umbrageous 
foliage. The only lng they feared was 
that there might be dnother body of savages 
before them. 

“It is just as I expected,” observed the 
white man. “ That busy Frenchman, Mont- 
calm, sends his spies everywhere, and of 
course knew the road we traveled. I should 
n’t wonder if we found our passage blocked 
before we reached the fort. But this is 
about as good a thing as we can do at pres- 
ent.” 

So they kept on at their running flight. 
The Seneca seemed tireless ; his feet fell 

lightly upon the leaves and made no sound, 
and Wheaton kept pace behind him. No 
stick broke under their feet, rapid as was 
their course ; and the wilderness was silent 
before them. 

But the scout halted suddenly as he heard 
a suspicious noise behind him. The Indian 
stopped directly, and both listened intently 
with heads bowed almost to the earth. 

“Some of the Mohawks are following 
us,” observed Ben after a pause. “ They 


are keen on the scent anyhow, but they ’re 


rushing on their fate. We might just as 
well stop here as anywhere, chief. I never 
did like to run, though I can do it ty 
well. We will make meat of those fellows, 
see if we don’t.” 

“Then Unato will take anudder scalp. 
Mebbe more. That will make Mohawk 
Wagh! The Grayhair speaks 


“ Hist! our enemies are close at hand. 
I ’ll take the first, and the next ’s your man. 
After that the knife and tomahawk.” 

The two men dropped to their knees be- 
hind a thicket of ros gee silently waited. 

The tramp of footsteps sounded nearer, 
and shortly several warriors came in sight. 
There were four of them, tall, brawny fel- 
lows, decked in their war-paint and bravest 
feathers. They were coming forward ata 
rapid gaft, with eyes bent on the ground, and 
all unsuspicious of danger. 

Crack ! crack ! 

Two of the Mohawks spread their arms 
abroad, and came to the earth with a thump, 
dead before they touched the sward. 

The other two paused, undecided. That 
moment of hesitation sealed their fate. The 
Seneca bounded upon the foremost with a 
thrilling war-whoop. The brave drew his 
knife, and put himself upon his guard, and 
as the chief advanced, thrust desperately at 
his breast. But Unato bounded suddenl 
aside, his hatchet fell with a horrible thud, 
and the Mohawk sunk dead at his feet. 
The fate of the other warrior came swifter, 
for the sc ut, grasping his hunting-knife by 
its point, had hurled it at the breast of the 
dazed Mohawk, piercing his heart in twain. 

“Fools!” muttered the ranger, “they 
would have it so. Did the infernal imps 
think they ’d find the White Panther sleep- 
ing? ell, they ’re cute ones I must say. 
There ’s plenty of scalps for you, chief.” 

“The Grayhair says well,” spoke the 
Seneca; “but Unato claims only half the 
spoils. Did not my brother strike down 
every alternate foe? Unato wants only his 
own. The scalps of two of the warriors 
belong to my brother.” 

“ Look here, chief,” said the old man ear- 
nestly, “‘ by the good Lord above, you ha’n’t 
learned me yet. I don’t want the scalps. 
It a’n’t my gift, though I don’t deny it to 
you as right and proper, seeing you are red 
and I am white. For my part I could not 
disrespect a fallen foe, much less mutilate 
one. Do you know, my brother,” his voice 
grew mages soft, “that even after I ’ve 
shot a dumb critter, and am cutting up the 
—- for food, that my heart misgives 
me 

The Seneca bowed his head in acquies- 
cence. He well knew the womanly heart 
which pulsed in the bosom of this grand old 
man. 
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“Yes,” continued Ben, “ and you know, 
chief, that I never draw trigger on bird or 
beast unless in self-defence, or the voice of 
nature compels me to slay and eat, for man 
must live. I calculate I did as much as you 
toward bringing these cowardly Mohaavks 
down, but I a’n’t after scalps. So help 
yourself to all of ’em, and then we must get 
out of this.” 

In an instant Unato’s scalping-knife flash- 
ed in the air, and soon the gory trophies of 
~ victory just won were dangling from his 

t. 

During this procedure, old Ben had been 
busy inspecting the lay of the forest before 
them, and when the chief finished his re- 
volting task, he led the way without a word 
along the selected path. They proceeded 
in a direction parallel with the course of the 
river, using extreme caution in their move- 
ments, for it was more than probable that 
some of the Indian scouts were secreted in 
the wood. 

As they hastened along, the signal-calls 
of their enemies sounded in the forest on 
all sides of them. The Mohawks were 
crafty fellows, and their very persistence 
proved the value they attached to the ca 
ture or death of the scouts. Our friends 
had been too long in the woods to be de- 
ceived, and they knew well that the eleven 
miles through which they must pass would 
be full of peril. What made them more un- 
easy was the fact that the cries came from 
up the river; by this they knew that a fresh 
= struck it above. 

“The pesky varmints are gathering all 
along the river,” observed Ben. 

Bgh! they want scalps very much. 
P’r’aps git ’em,” said the chief. 

Ben smiled. Thecalmness of the Seneca 
amused him 

“ What going todo? Unato waits for the 
Grayhair to speak.” 

“ By the good Lord, if I know. I am al- 
most too mad to live. Here we are running 
before twenty Mohawks when we should be 
bringing up two thousand regulars from be- 
low. Montcalm is probably round the fort 
by this time, or the durned redskins would n't 
be so thick. But we have got to reach 
William Henry, that’s certain.” 

The cry of the hawk and owl grew more 
frequent on the banks of the stream, but the 
scouts pressed on, for their only path lay be- 
fore them. They did not approach the river 
at once, however, keeping it at their right, un- 
til they judged they were above the suspi- 
cious foe. They then approached it cautious- 
ly, for a reckless move at this point would 
have been fatal. Fortunately the bank was 
covered with a thick undergrowth which per- 
mitted them to advance to the very brink 
without discovering themselves to any of 


They peered carefully out upon the river, 
and closely scanned the opposite bank. No 
foeman was in sight. The stream ran placid 
and still, and the silence of the further shore 
gave no indication of anenemy being con- 
cealed within its bordering copses, 

“ Seems to me it is rather still just at this 
minute,” remarked Ben suspiciously. “ The 
varmints most likely have got some plan fixed 
outtoambushus. Ha! do you see that log 
yonder, chief? Them Mohawks are the big- 
gest fools I ever saw to think that such an 
old trick as ¢ha¢ can amount to anything. 
I guess we won’t cross just here. No, 
think we won’t.” 

“ What does Grayhair see! The eyes of 
Unato are not blind, but they cannot look 
through the water like a fish.” 

“Nor I for that fact, but I would be will- 
ing to venture considerable that there ’s half 
a dozen Indians out yonder in the river be- 
hind that log waiting for us to try to cross, 
when they will pounce uponus. There! did 
you see that?” 

The Jog in question seemed to be anchored 
in the middle of the current a little ways 
above them, where it bobbed to and fro very 
much in imitation of a log under the control 
of the water. But there was something un- 
natural about it after all, and the keen eyes 
of Ben Wheaton remarked it, arousing his 
suspicions at once. As if to verify his con- 
jectures, the water at this moment seemed to 
part on the side of the log toward them, and 
the bronzed face of an Indian rose to view. 

Unato raised his rifle to his eyes, and was 
already glancing over the polished barrel, 
when the hand of the white man caught the 
weapon away. The next moment the savage, 
apparently satisfied with his investigation, 
sunk quietly into the water again. 

“ My brother is not wise to fling his Jead 
now,” said the old scout,as he marked the 
chagrin of his old friend’s countenance. 
“Our enemies throng the woods, eager for 
our scalps. A shot fired now would bring 
them allupon us. Once across the stream 
we ’ll give them a clear trail.” 

“ The Grayhair is right. The Seneca isa 
fool,” muttered Unato sententiously. 

The two men now crawled along the bank 
up the river. A new sound came to their 
ears, — the sullen roar of water through the 
trees. Along the Hudson at this point are 
a series of picturesque cascades which bear 
the name of Glenn’s Falls. It was the sound 
of falling waters that they now heard. 

“ We shall find better fordage above the 
falls, I am thinking,” observed Ben. “ Sup- 
posin’ we try it. Are you satisfied ?” 

“ The chief follows in the trail of his white 
brother,” was Unato’s answer. 

It did not take them long to reach the de- 
sired spot. They knew the untiring vigor of 


their enemies who might be lurking about. 


their pursuers, and pushed rapidly forward. 
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In a few minutes our friends stood consult- 
ing on the bank of the stream above the 
falls. 

“Le’s cross here. Just as well as any- 
where. Here ’s what we want to carry our 
rifles. It will almost float us.” 

A large half-decayed log was lying partly in 
the water, and the Seneca’s eye fell upon it 
with delight. 

The two approached, stooped, and were 
in the very act of lifting it into the water, 
when the white man suddenly removed his 
shoulder and arose to the upright position. 

“Chief, I guess we won't take that log. 
Come along. Do you understand ?” 

Unato relinquished his hold, and followed 
his companion, wondering at the singularity 
of his speech and actions. 

“ Don’t look so glum, chief,” said old Ben, 
when they had gone a short distance. “ Did 
ou know there was an Indian inside that ar 
og you was tugging upon? There was 
though, and if you had taken a peep, you ’d 
have seen a big Mohawk curled up there 
snug and nice.” 

“Ugh ! must have his scalp,” said the Sen- 

eca, springing away.” 

“ Hold where are you going?” 

“Take Mohawk scalp. Unato must wear 
it in his girdle.” 

“ You shall not risk your life for that In- 
dian’s head-piece,” said Ben, half angrily. 
“ Besides there is no time. Our enemies 
will be upon us if we don’t use despatch.” 

Scarcely were these words out of his 
mouth, when Unato sprang into the air, clap- 

ing his hands to his head. At the same 
instant the report of a rifle pealed through 
the woods, followed by a wild yell of triumph. 

“By the good Lord above! that was a 
close one,” observed the scout, as he saw 
the blood trickling through the Seneca’s fin- 
gers from his wounded ear. “ Make for cov- 
er, or the imp will draw a better bead next 
time.” 

A look of intense disgust passed over the 
sachem’s face, and for a second he appeared 
to be upon the spur of turning back to seek 
his hidden enemy. Buthe governed his im- 
pulse and rushed forward in the steps of his 
companion. A loud signal-call and the pat- 
ter of feet in the forest told of the proximity 
of their determined enemy. 

The two hunted men ran on with ‘quiet 
speed for some moments, closely pursued b 
the bloodthirsty Mohawks. In a little dell 
they halted. The foe was close at hand. 

“Chief,” said the old man, taking the Sen- 
eca’s brawny palm, “we have been in many 
a fight tog®ther, but this is about as tight a 
place as we were ever ih. One of us may 
possibly escape, but probably not both. But 
General Webb’s message must reach Wil- 
liam Henry. There is no time to be lost. 


Placing the white man’s hand on his breast 
the noble Seneca simply said, — 

“ Unato will go toward Horicon.” 

There was no time to lose, and each sprang 
away on his chosen course. The next mo- 
ment the glade was filled with Mohawk 
warriors, 


CHAPTER II. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE FORT.-- THE INDIAN 
LOVER. 


gray walls of William Henry, The 
fortress, with jts low wooden buildings and 
extensive earthen ramparts, reclined on the 
shores of Lake George, the stern sentinel of 
its casket of jewels. Two of the sweepin 
bastions appeared to rest on the water which 
rippled with a gentle murmur at their base. 
A deep ditch and extensive morasses guard- 
ed the other side and angles of the fortifica- 
tion. For some distance around the fort 
the land had been cleared of wood, and the 
green grass was growing luxuriantly among 
the charred and blackened stumps. Be- 
yond, on one side, extended rocky eminen- 
ces and tree-crowned hills, on the other the 
forest stretched away over a level valley, 
which swept far to the southward. 

But the loveliest prospect was from the 
north and east, where the waters of the 
beautiful lake lay in view encircled by green 
mountains and studded by countless islands. 
No lovelier scene could be imagined than the 
one here presented to the vision, and the 
war-worn fortress in the midst made the con- 
trast more vivid. 

All was quiet within the walls of the fort. 
The flag of England floated lazily in the 
summer breeze. The sentinels paced their 
posts in a listless manner. Now and then, 
an officer, dressed in the scarlet coat of 
His Majesty’s forces, or wearing the gray of 
the provincial costume, passed through the 
streets or along the ramparts. There were 
little of the stern features of war in the 
picture. 

Before the commandant’s quarters stood 
a negro boy, holding a horse by the bridle,— 
an elegant y caparisoned horse, with a la- 
dy’s saddle. Soon a young lady came out, 
attired in a rich riding-habit, and mounted 
the impatient steed. She was the command- 
ant’s daughter, and her name was Stella 
Munroe. 

The girl could not have been more than 
eighteen years of age, but she was won- 
drously beautiful. She had a tall, slender 
figure full of willowy grace, and a carriage 
like a queen’s. Her long, silken hair of a 
golden color was braided like a coronal 


Will you go up or down the river?” 


around her head, save one sweeping, lus- 


HE afternoon sun shone warmly on the © 
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trous tress that was allowed to escape the 
coil behind, falling like burnished gold 
against the emerald sheen of the velvet hab- 
it. Her eyes were blue, and radiant as 
stars; her mouth small, with proud, scarlet 
lips ; her features noble; and her complex- 
ion clear and colorless. She was very love- 
ly, very proud, and very spirited: a viva- 
cious, queenly creature, who ruled her fa- 
ther with pretty imperiousness, but whose 
generous disposition, tender soul, unfailing 
sweetness and the grand nobility of her na- 
ture made her the pride and joy of the wid- 
owed colonel, and the adoration of all who 
knew her. 

She sat a moment framed in the sunlight, 
a vision of beauty, lovelier than any amazon 
of the olden time, then, touching the spirit- 
ed steed with her sree Pi she cantered 
Rayly toward the gate of the fortress. 

e old soldier, who stood as sentry at 
the entrance, slowly unbarred the heavy 
portal at her word, gazing admiringly upon 
the fair girl who seemed no less than a god- 
dess inhis eyes. She rode through witha 
bright smile and a gracious nod, as the reg- 
ular lifted his hat respectfully, but she found 
her course checked by a man in her path. 

And this man was one whom any woman 
would have paused to greet if only for the 
Apollo beauty of his face and form, and his 

llant though dignified bearing. He had 

e face of a king, full of determination, fire 
and energy, and his figure was unmatched 
among regulars or provincials for its symme- 
ty and agilestrength. He wore the uniform 
of a major of the British army, and had evi- 
dently returned from a hunt in the forest, 
for he bore a rifle in one hand and a brace 
of partridges in the other. 

“ Ah! Major Townsend, I give you greet- 
ing,” said the beauty, with an arch smile, 
which showed the pearly teeth behind the 


_ vermilion lips. 


“ Stella, — Miss Munroe,” exclaimed the 
officer gravely, as he laid his hand upon the 
bridle of her horse, “you surely would not 
ride in the forest today ?” 

“ And why not, major, pray? What shall 
prevent me?” 

And she touched him playfully with her 


ridin ig 

“ Your ove for Major Hugh Townsend, 
Stella. You will not risk your life thus. 
The forest may swarm with French and In- 
dians for aught I know. You tempt the 
gravest danger if you go.” 

“In good faith, your assurance is delight- 
fully charming, sir,” replied the maiden, 
slightly arching her eyebrows. But you do 
not understand me. It is the very proximi- 

of the danger that leads me on this errand. 

omorrow the fort may be shut in by the 
army of Montcalm. Today I can ride far 
and free, and the warm air and bright sun- 


shine tempt me. Besides, I have my fa- 
ther’s permission, and does not his commis- 
sion over-rank yours?” ° 

The young man laughed heartily at the 
simplicity of this pw speech, from pretty 
lips, and then said, — 

“Verily you are incorrigible, but if you 
will go permit me to accompany you. I will 
have my horse saddled in a trice.” 

| pont to ride alone today,” she an- 
swered. “ Black Selim would have no com- 

anion. Unhand my bridle-rein, sir, and 
et me pass.” 

Stella assumed an expression of hauteur 
and stern dignity, but the major read her 
a in the tear-lifted eyes and trembling 
ips. 

Mis bosom softened. 

“ Promise me that you will return before 
the sun goes down, and I reient. But you 
will be careful for my sake, Stella. I shall 
have no rest till you return safe to the fort 

in. 

The maiden looked down into his face 
tenderly, putting her hand in his as she an- 
swered, — 

“You have my promise. I ride only to 
the Point of Rocks. I will come back be- 
shadows fall. Good-by, dear 

ug ” 

She kissed her hand to him, and dashed 
“— gay and happy as a bird. 

er lover stood and watched her till a 
bend in the forest hid her from sight, and 
then he walked gloomily within the fort. 

Stella rode on swiftly for a league or 
more, her thoughts keeping time with the 
flight of her steed. Her path lay along the 
shore of the “holy lake,” its flashing waters 
spread out on her right, the deep, still for- 
est on her left. It wasa beautiful day, and 
the maiden breathed more freely in the 
grandeur of the woods. 

The young girl was an ardent admirer of 
Nature in all her beautiful forms and moods. 
Her own grand soul and loving heart grew 
nobler, lovelier in the contemplation of the 
wild charms of lake and woods. 

During all the sutamer days she had been 
accustomed to riding out to a point on the 
lake where all its glories lay spread before 
her. She was on her way there now. 

Her road through the forest was a mere 
bridle-path, but her horse followed it with 
the ease of familiarity. After an hour’s rid- 
ing she checked the animal’s speed into a 
slow walk, guiding him up a bold headland 
which frowned above the lake. 

Stella dismounted when she reached this 
point, tethering Biack Selim to @ne of the 
many trees which crowned its summit. 
She then folded her arms and gazed around 
upon the scene with a rapturous delight. 

very moment increased her feeling of ex- 
ultation and pleasure at the liberty she en- 
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joyed in this wild, picturesque retreat, away 
from the thralldom of garrison life. 

The beautiful waters of the lake lay 
spread out like a mirror in the brilliant sun- 
light, dotted with a hundred fairy-like islands, 

owing in the richness of their midsummer 

uxuriance. Fairer regions were ‘never 
haunted by dryads or nymphs; the vaunted 
waters of Ionian Seas never sparkled with 
rarer lustre than the rippling sheen of this 
occidental lake. It would have been a tame 
fancy, indeed, that had not woven all man- 
ner of poetical imaginings in looking on the 
scene, 

Alas that other and darker scenes should 
have given this fairy lake the designation 
it bears in history of the “ bloody pond” ! 
But man ever taints the fairest landscape 
with his crimes. Along its shores the In- 
dian and his foeman had struggled for cen- 
turies, and every rock, tree and shrub had a 
history of blood and death. A thousand 
dark feuds had there begun and ended, and 
a sort of gloomy veil floats over it, flecked 
with stains of crimson. 

But Stella Munroe thought little of the 
blood stained deeds which had been enact- 
ed there. Her soul drank in only the beau- 
¥ of the sight, and her pulses thrilled with 

elight. Northward the lake swept like a 
river, and leagues and leagues away, from 
the height where she stood, she could see 
the pure and ample flood pouring its tribute 
into the distant Champlain. 

After a while she walked down the hill- 
side to the beach below. She found a ca- 
noe hidden at the bottom among the logs, 
which she dragged out from its place of 
concealment. Seating herself in it, she took 
the paddles, and, with the skill of one accus- 
tomed to the task, swept the frail bark 
through the water with a rapidity which 
made the bright foam fall in a sparkling 
shower around her. ; 

A mile away lay an island like a fairy 
gem on the bosom of the lake. The light 
canoe flew toward it like a tireless bird. 
Stella was like a child in her joyous exuber- 
ance. At every stroke of her paddle her 
joy showed itself in ripples of gay laugh- 
ter. 


As she neared the island she checked the 
speed of her canoe, paddling close into the 
shore, pulling her little boat along by catch- 
ing at the overhanging bushes and vines 
which grew close to the water’s edge. Fi- 
nally, at a place where fine, white sand bor- 
dered the margin, she disembarked, drawing 
the canoe up after her on the bank. 

With all of the keen delight of a school- 
girl she roamed over the islet, plucking 

owers and ferns and mosses, which she 
wove into a garland, crowning her tresses 
anew with the beautiful circlet. One can 
easily understand the jay she 

2 


who has ever been imprisoned in a gloomy 
cloister to be rele after months of 
dreary waiting. Life in a prison is scarcely 
more endurable than garrison life on the 
frontiers. 


The sun was yet an hour above the west. 


ern hilltops when Stella returned to the 
promontory. She had lingered longer than 
was her wont, for she knew not when she 
should visit the place again, and it was hard 


to tear herself away. She ascended the - 


hillside slowly, pausing many times to look 
back upon the limpid, sun-flushed waters of 
the lake. At the summit she stood some 
moments in a mood of contemplation, drink- 
ing in the heightening beauties of sky and 
land and water; she herself the most beau- 
tiful object in the picture, although she 
knew it not. 

“Ugh! the flower of the pale-faces is 
beautiful as the sun. The heart of Moneto 
is glad that he has met the white squaw.” 

Stella Munroe looked around with a 
startled glance. Before her stood an Indi- 
an, evidently a chief, dressed in the highest 
style of savage costume. With alittle cry 
of alarm, she retreated a pace or two, gazing 
at the unwelcome intruder with dilating 
eyes and a face blanched with terror. 

The savage was indeed a formidable- 
looking personage, one whom few men 
would have cared to meet alone in the for- 
est and in a country overrun by their foes, 
and foes to their race, He wore no cloth- 
ing save his breech-cloth and leggins, and 
his nearly naked body was painted with a 
horrible emblem of death, drawn in inter, 
mingled colors of white and black. His 
closely shaved head, on which only the 
scalp-lock had been preserved, was decorat- 
ed with a single heron plume. Two toma- 
hawks and a knife depended from his girdle, 
a bow and a quiver of arrows were at his 
shoulder, and in his left hand he carried a 
rifle. The stalwart, brawny form, the fero- 
cious visage, as well as the war-like accou- 
trements and the war-paint, told of a fierce, 
undisciplined nature, accustomed to war- 
fare, and who would not hesitate to work 
his will. 

No one could describe the emotions 
which filled the heart of the maiden as she 
gazed upon this wild son of the forest, whose 
motives for accosting her could not have 
been friendly ones. fe was a terrible situa 
tion for a young and unprotected girl, 
What could the fellow want? 

The Indian contemplated the gece 
aspect of the maiden with a keen, watchf 
glance, then advancing a step, he said, — 

“The pale-face squaw is like a spring in 
the desert. Her yellow hair is like the sun- 
light. Her eyes are like torches that burn 
in adark night. She has made the heart of 
Moneto her own.” 
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Stella shuddered at that fixed, burning 
paue She cast her eyes wildly around ina 
ope to see some avenue of escape. There 


was none. 
The chief read the desire of her heart, 
a grim smile crossed his visage. 

‘“ The Yellowhair is like a startled fawn,” 
he said calmly. “Why should she fear 
when Moneto, the chief of the Mohawks, is 
near to save her from the bear and the 
panther?” 

Trembling in every limb, Stella Munroe 
could not answer. She only shuddered and 
cowered away. 

The savage silently regarded her for 
some moments, admiration and a 
stronger gleaming in his fiery eyes, an 
lighting up his face with passion. It wasa 
living tableau of Beauty and the Beast. 

“ Has the fair pale-face lost her tongue, 
that she cannot answer civil words froma 
Mohawk chief?” he continued without 
changing his position. “ Itis not every one 
who can stand in the presence of Moneto, 
and refuse a reply to his speech. Moneto 
loves the Yellowhair. His wigwam would 
be cold without her. Would she go with the 
chief and keep it warm?” 

Stella’s voice came with an effort, and 
beckoning her tormentor away with an emo- 
tion of disgust she could not control, she an- 
swered, — 

“ Leave me, leave me forever. The daugh- 
ter of a Christian mates not with a Mo- 
hawk.” 

The Indian frowned, and the fire in his 
dark eyes deepened. 

“But few summers have settler over the 
head of the pale-face squaw,” he said. 
“She is but a child. No snows have 
bleached her sunny tresses; the years have 
not made wrinkles upon her brow. She is 
too young todie. Let her be wise then, and 
listen to the words of wisdom. Moneto is 
a great chief, he has many warriors, and fol- 
lows in the train of the great captain of the 
north. His women are all dead, and his 
lodge is cold and empty. He has said that 
he loves the white-face maiden. Let her go 
with him and be his squaw.” 

And he laid his hyge hand upon the arm 
of the maiden. 

The terror-stricken girl started. Oh that 
her lover was near to aid her! She drew 
back and gazed shudderingly upon the sav- 
age as he ceased his significant speech. 

“© Heaven, aid me!” she murmured, 
with upraised eyes, and in an agony of mind 
she sank to the earth. 

For a moment the dusky chief seemed 
moved by a sudden emotion, for the muscles 
of his face twitched, and there was an uncon- 
trollable quiver about his lips. 

But raising his brawny figure aloft, and as 
if by mere force of will driving these feelings 


from his mind, he said, in a harsh and cruel 
voice, — 

“ The Yellowhair is very beautiful ; she is 
young. She may have a lover of her own 
race at the great fort, but his scalp shall hang 
in the lodge of the Mohawk. There are 
many braves who go on the war-path with the 
French captain, but Moneto is the warrior 
among warriors. He will take the pale-face 
beauty to his own bosom. He will hunt the 
deer for her, and her bosom will nurse his 
children.” 

“Cowardly beast,” she shrieked in the 
courage of desperation. “I will never be 
your wife. Slay me if you will, Death is 
—. to a life in your villainous lodge. 

ah! I hate and loathe you and all of your 
kind!” 

She uttered these words with a defiance of 
manner which made the painted chief draw 
back and gaze at her with intensified admira- 
tion. 

But as he looked upon her swelling form, 
her flashing eyes, there was no pity in his 
fierce, ruthless heart. His determination 
only grew stronger to win this queenly hero- 
ine for his own. 

“The pale-face squaw is one among a 
thousand,” he said, in a voice inflamed by 
passion. “She looks better when bloom 
stains her cheek. Moneto cannot slay her. 
But he will take her to his lodge by the 
= lakes to make his wigwam bright. 

he singing bird with the yellow hair shall 
be —~ and happy as the squaw of Moneto 
in the country of the Mohawks.” 

He in advanced toward her, and 
stretched forth his hand to lay it upon her 
arm. But with an exclamation of commin- 

led fear and defiance the girl drew a dagger 
rom her breast and struck fiercely at the ex- 
tended member. 

The pain of the wound made the Indian 
frantic. He writhed like a wounded snake, 
and seized her in his powsren grasp before 
she could turn. Stella struggled desperate- 
ly, but she was like an infant in his herculean 
arms, and only spent her strength in vain. 

“ The pale-face squaw is brave. She has 
drawn the blood of a warrior,” said the chief 
with a grimace. “ Moneto will see that she 
does not do it again. Her dagger shall spill 
no more Mohawk blood.” 

He wrested the glittering blade from her 
grasp and threw it from him. He then pro- 
ceeded to bind her hands together with a 
thong of deerskin that he drew from his belt. 
This done, he stooped to pick up his own 
weapons, which he had dropped in his strug- 
gle with the girl. 

That same instant she sprang past him, 
wee ye | down the forest path with the 
speed of a frightened deer. The Indian, 
confounded by the sudden flight, drew his 
tomahawk, and balanced it for a throw ; but 
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the next moment he replaced it in his belt, 
and darted after her. 

Stella’s hands were bound behind her; 
that was a disadvantage; but fear gave impe- 
tus to her flight, and she rushed on scarcely 
heeding where she ran if only to escape the 
fearful ruffian who pursued her. He came 
after her with great, long leaps.. She could 
hear the sticks Treak under his heavy, impet- 
uous tread. 

Suddenly in turning a curve in the path 
Stella found her progress stopped. She 
had run full tilt into the arms of a stranger, 
and the collision almost took her breath away. 
An exclamation of surprise, a gay laugh, and 
then words of assurance, and an angry oath 
when he saw her pinioned arms, told her 
that it was a white man. 

“ Dog of a Mohawk,” he cried, coming up, 
“is this your work? Peste! We do not war 
with women. Let Moneto say why he hath 
done this!” 

“ Moneto is a great chief.” 

“A at rascal would be nearer the 
truth. The chief may go, but I have half a 


mind to put my mark on your red back.” 

“ Why does the chief of the Canadas bring 
his warriors into the woods, and his cannon 
to fire at the earthen house?” demanded the 


“To subdue it. His master owns the 
land, and your father will drive the English 
squatters Lom off it, But the soldiers of 
the Margqnis do not make war with women. 
Out of the way, red hound, or Enguerrand 
Damarean will forget that we fight under the 
same banner.” 

The balked chief slunk away, muttering 
savage imprecations under his breath, while 
the Frenchman cut the bonds upon the 
hands of Stella. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, “I trust that 
you are not harmed. Are you the fairy prin- 
cess of this picturesque retreat? Ordo you 
stop at the English fort belowhere? You 
must be one or the other; which, I am not 
certain.” 

Stella looked up for the first time into the 
face of her deliverer. The gallantry of his 
speech coincided with the appearance of the 
man. He had taken off his hat and stood 
respectfully before her, though the look that 
shone from his eyes spoke of admiring 
wonder. 

She saw that he was quite young, a hand- 
some Adonis, but whose face was relieved 
by a firmness and — which kept it free 
from any charge of effeminacy. He wore a 
uniform of a French officer, and his air was 
that of one accustomed to the. society of 
women. Stella’s quick eye took in his ap- 
pearance at a glance, and read that moreover 
which he might have preferred perhaps she 
not know so readily, — that he loved 

er. 


‘Doubiless the beauty of the da 


“T hardly know whether either of your 
assumptions are correct,” she answered 
with her usual an “It was only a 
short time since that a Mohawk chief claimed 
me for his squaw. Don’t you think I look 
like an Indian girl ?” 

“The handsomest Indian girl alive is a 
satyr compared with you,” replied the 
Frechman impulsively. “ But, mademoiselle, 
I beg your pardon, you have friends near, 
and | must conduct you to them.” 

“ No friend of mine, save Black Selim, m 
steed, is nearer than Fort William Henry. 

“You were bold to ride forth so far alone. 
attracted 

ou. But did they not know at the fort that 
ontcalm’s army was coming by land and 
water?” I only wonder at your temerity.” 

“ We did not know you were so near, and 

thaps I should have come if I had known 
it. I love the wilderness ” 

“ And yet you are not a savage,” he said 
banteringly. “ But I understand you. I love 
ittoo. There is something grand in these 
mighty forests, these bright rivers and charm- 
ing lakes. But allow me to hasten you, 
The main body of our army is only a mile 
distant, and you must be within the fort be- 
fore the banner of France is set before its 
walls.” 

He led her up the acclivity, and pointed 
out to her the lake covered with the boats of 
the enemy, while, on the shore hardly a mile 
away, the floating of banners and the glitter- 
ing of bayonets showed the advance of a 
powerful host. 

“There is the army that will demolish 
those earthen walls of William Henry, and 
hoist the standard of France above the colors 
of England. But you will be safe. Louis dé 
St. Veran cherishes no animosity against the 
ladies. Now, to horse.” 

He assisted her to the saddle, arran 
her flowing robes, and walked by her side 
through the forest paths. Stella was silent, 
for the dark cloud which was moving against 
her countrymen cast its shadow over her 
heart, but the Frenchman kept up an unin- 
termittcnt stream of talk. 

At last they reached a point from which 
was visible the walls of the fortress. Stella 
pointed at it, and then halted Black Selim 
and held forth her hand. 

“TI owe you many thanks, noble stranger, 
for your aid and courtesy,” she said. “ Words 
are all that I have to repay you,” 

“The obligations are mutual. I must 
thank you for giving me the pleasure of your 
company. I regret that that Iroquois gave 

ou trouble, but he will not molest you again. 

ou are safe now, and I have only to hope 
that we shall meet again. I am Captain 
Enguerrand Damarean. May I ask the 
favor of your name, mademoiselle ? ” 

_“ Miss Stella Munroe.” 
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“The daughter of the commandant of 
William Henry?” 

“The same. I thank te again for your 
services, and have the honor to bid you 
adieu.” 

“ Farewell, Miss Munroe. My compli- 
ments to the commandant.” 

He cast one longing, admiring glance upon 
her, while she, with a gesture of farewell, 
rode at a gallop up the path. He stood and 
watched her until she had disappeared in the 
fortress, then turned back a little way, com- 
muning with himself half aloud, — 

“ What a beautiful creature! She is fairer 
than any woman | ever met before. Enguer- 
rand Damarean’s fate is sealed, and sweet 
Stella Munroe holds the key. I wonder how 
we shall meet again.” 

And the young man followed with his eye 
the form of our heroine, and marked well the 
path she had taken. 

At the ye of the fort Stella met Hugh 
Townsend and a dozen provincial riflemen 
who were just ready to start in search of her. 
Her lover greeted her with a cleared brow 


anda laughing eye; but, when she told her 
story, his face grew grave again. 

“O Stella,I shall never let you leave me 
again,” he said, as he clasped the fair form 
to his breast. “That Moneto is the most 
bloodthirsty ruffian of all his cruel race. 
You had a fortunate escape. Captain Dama- 
rean has my gratitude for his interference. 
But I must send you to your father. He 
has been very anxious as well as myself. 
I will give Black Selim my particular atten- 
tion. 

When the night came on, Fort William 
Henry was in an excellent state of defence. 
The troops were all under arms, and the can- 
non on the ramparts were ready to belch 
forth their thunder against the foe. Lon 
and anxiously did the eye of the comman 
ant scan the forest for the sight of the ban- 
ner under which he hoped to see two thou- 
sand British regulars marching to his. aid. 
He saw it not, however, but instead the ban- 
ner of Montcalm set down before the walls, 
and the siege of Fort William Henry com- 
menced. 


OUR LADY HELP. 


BY RUTH CROSBY DOANE. 


ey is a sregpescive family, I need 
scarcely add a disagreeable one. All 
such households, where every member is an 

gressive personality pushing and crowding 
his or her individuality upon some other 
member, must of necessity be disagreeable. 
We all had our hobbies, and we rode them 
up and down the house, irrespective of each 
other’s rights or opinions. 

Paula, fat, comfortable and of uncertain 

was housekeeper; eldest daughter of 
eke of Thorne, and peculiar. Helene 
was literary, tall, statuesque and absent- 
minded. Jack, our == { brother, came next, 
and was —simply awful. His character will 
develop with the telling of my story. And 
I? ell, I had my idiosyncrasies also, I 
suppose, but in a milder form; at least so I 
think. Minette did n’t count, as she was 
but seventeen, and had never developed a 
genius for anything save making trouble for 
other folks. 

We have an eccentric father, whose mind 
soars in circles, spiritualistic spheres where 
mediums preside, and, as a matter of course, 
is not one to depend upon in practical mat- 


ters. 
We were not rich, and at the date my story 


opens had taken a cottage at B——,where fa- 
ther and Jack could easily reach us after 
business hours. 

Helene had begun writing a book, came 
disheveled to breakfast, devoured black 
coffee for lunch,and if it had n’t been for 
her food would have counted as nothing in 
the house; but, alas for poor Paula, there 
was the rub. This talented, fanciful crea- 
ture was “not too good for human nature's 
daily food.” She not only had to have a 
great deal of it, but was exasperatingly par- 
ticular as to its cooking and quality. 

We all had our theories upon the food 
question. Father believed in meat for 
building up the system. Jack, who delights, 
in opposition, was “oem. himself on a 
strictly vegetable diet, and Helene grew 
pallid upon sardines, olives, sweetmeats and 
all the abominable notions of a civilized ta- 
ble. As Paula said, she did n’t mind me. 
I was not particular, and obligingly ate the 
candle-ends. 

Breakfast was the hour when all the ill- 
humor of the family came to the surface, so 
to speak. 

Paula, patient soul, bore the fault-finding 
_as long as she could, and at last spoke, — 
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“Pa, your steak is not because 
Bridget will persist in broiling it half aa 
hour before breakfast and placing it in the 
oven to keep it ‘noice and warrum,’ as she 
says. You must speak to her and not me. 
Jack, your oatmeal is burned this morning, 
and I can’t get you any more. ‘Can’t I tell 
Bridget to cook more?’ If that is n’t just 
like a man! Don’t you know that it takes 
hours to prepare oatmeal? Helene, your 
marmalade has disappeared, I don’t know 
where, so don’t keep on asking for it. 
Dear me, how I do wish people could exist 
without eating!” 

“It all comes from miserable misman 
ment,” said father, poking at the sirloin 
with his carving-knife, and scowling as sav- 
agely as such a mild mancan scowl. “If I 
were you, Paula, 1 would dismiss such a 
woman.” 

“I would n’t pay a fool twelve dollars a 
month for burning oatmeal six days out of 
the seven,” growled Jack. 

Helene muttered something about “an 
Irish thief,” at which Paula looked fearfully 
over her shoulder toward the kitchen door. 

“The trouble is all in a nutshell,” say I 
savagely, “ and easily remedied.” 
~ Le all glance pityingly at me, and Jack 

ughs, — 

“ Another of Netta’s Utopian theories.” 

I flush angrily. 

“It is not a theory, but something that 
has been tried and has succeeded. It is 
what I have preached to Paula for years in 
the city, with our insolent, dishonest ‘ help,’ 
as they are called, Heaven only knows why, 
unless for the rapidity with which they as- 
sist their mistresses to a better worlc. I 
would like to try a superior person once. 
We are in the country, and” — 

Nobody seems to think my opinions of 
the least consequence. Father takes up 
the paper, and departs. Jack pinches Min- 
ette’s ear, and challenges her to a run down 
the lawn. Helene gazes disconsolately at 
one lonely little fish swimming in oil in the 
sardine box; Paula rushes into the kitchen 
at the sound of the irate Bridget’s voice. 

I take sketch-book and pencils, and start 
for the beach. I choose a qniet spot and 
get ready for a good morning's work, and 
then I sit idly and dream such silly dreams 
as only awoman of twenty-five with no ro- 
mance in her life ever indulgesin. I start 
at the sound of a voice near me, rub my 
eyes, and realize that I have been asleep. 

“Pardon me, but is the village very far 
from here ?” 

Two sad, dark eyes are looking at mefrom 
beneath a broad-brimmed hat, and I notice 
that the simple dress is artistically made, 
and the figure lithe and graceful, as though 
it had stepped off of one of my favorite tiles 
at home. 


She is standing before me, awaiting my 
answer. 

“The village? Itis just below that bend 
of the road. You can see it a few steps fur- 
ther on. But wait a moment, and I will 
walk along with you,” 

She thanks me, bends and picks up some 
of my sketches, and glances timidly at them 
as she hands them to me. 

“ Do you sketch?” I ask abruptly. 

“Oh, no! How I wish that I could. Is 
ithard? Can one earn a living that way ?” 

I smile at her eager questioning. 

“It is not very difficult,” I say, gazing 
fondly at a sketch I consider particularly 

ood, “ but one must have a talent for it, you 
now. As for a living, I have n’t made 
much at it as yet, but I hope to some day.” 

Visions of a studio and fame make me 
forget my companion. 

he sighs in a tired way, and I slacken 
my ste 

“Am I walking too fast? Have you far 
to go in the village?” 

“I do not know. I am going to look for 
board until I can find work. Do you know 
of any place I could get ?” 

I think of the small corps of underpaid 
teachers in B——, and shake my head. 

“It is not an easy thing to find employ- 
ment here,” I answer. 

Such a despairing look comes over her 
gentle face. 

“ They told me in the city to go to the 
country ; that the city was overcrowded with 
unemployed women. I am not afraid of 
hard work.” 

An idea strikes me. Then I look at her 
again, and hesitate. 

“You don’t mean kitch — house-work?” 
I falter. 

“ Yes, I could get along with it. I am sure 
I could.” 

We have reached our house. I drawa 
chair out on the veranda for her, and rush 
through into the kitchen. 

“ Paula, she has come!” 

“Who?” asks Paula, droppin 
towel, and turning pale at the 
possible company. 

“Our Lares and Penates, — dropped from 
the sky or sent from the other p ; time 
will tell which.” 

“What will I do, Netta? Go tell her or 
them that they can’t stay. Bridget heard 
what Helene said this morning, and has 
left me, and I don’t know what I am going 
to do.” 

“ Providential,” I reply. 

And | watch Bridget philosophically as she 
comes down at a white hegt, bundle under 
her arm. She is calm, but it is the cal 
which precedes the storm. The tem 
bursts upon us in ashower of Irish invec- 
tive, and Paula cries whiie I listen stoically. 


the tea- 
ought of 
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out 
eaven’s 


She exhausts herself at last, and 
the kitchen door calling down 
choicest curses upon our Leads. 

“Le roi est mort; vive le roi!” shout I, 
slamming the back door, and opening the 
one which leads into the parlor. “Come, 
Paula, and for once in your life be amenable 
to reason.” 

Paula is ye and in a mood for ex- 
perimenting. y talk is not in vain. 

A few moment's conversation, and my new 
acquaintance follows Paula into the kitchen 
where I am waiting expectantly. Paula in- 
structs, and she listens, ties on a kitchen- 
apron, and begins shelling’the peas with my 
assistance. 

Luncheon time has long past, I disappear 
in the pantry, Paula gives a few instructions 
as to the dinner, and then calls to me to fol- 
low her up-stairs. 

* Can she do it, do you think ?” she asks 
nervously. “She looks so young and deli- 
cate ” 


“ Leave her alone,” I answer, “and we 
will see. Whatever she does, it can’t be 
worse than Bridget.” 

So Paula goes to dress, and it is well that 
we have followed her example, for, as the 
train comes in, we find that Jack has actual- 
ly had the bad taste to bring home a friend. 

“ Mr. Grandimore, my sisters,” says Jack, 
with his most sauve company smile. “ Paut 
la, don’t go to any fuss about the dinner. 
Mr. Grandimore and I will take things just 
as they come.” 

He is oblivious of the pallor of our faces, 
and - pinches upon his arm. 

Paula smiles, a ghastly smile, and says, 
amar that she is afraid that she will 

ave to ask Mr. Grandimore’s indulgence, 
as she has dismissed her cook, and is exper- 
imenting with a new one. 
Mr. Grandimore immediately proposes 
ing to a hotel, but we all put in hospitable 
laimers. 
Jack explains that Mr. Grandimore is to 


be Colonel Rathlyn’s guest, but, owing to |) 


some mistake, has ‘come a day too soon, and 
has found the colonel’s house closed. 

Colonei Rathlyn is the aristocrat of B——, 
and it is with added respect that we bear 
ourselves toward Mr. Grandimore. 

Helene talks well, and exerts herself to 
entertain our guest. I, not to be outdone, 
exhibit tiles, sketches and bits of china I 
have always had a mania for collecting. 

Then Minette sings us some Scotch bal- 
lads, and poor Paula has forgotten that 
there are hungry people to be fed, until she 
starts at the sound of the dinner-bell. 

ack, to do him justice, does look a trifle 

7 as he = that ~ hour has come, 
an ins trembling apologies. 

takes Helene, and Minette and I follow. 


— quiet figure stands behind Paula’s 
chair. 

Jack stares, blushes, and backs out, caus- 
ing our dresses and toes to suffer. Mr. 
Grandimore makes our new maid his most 
courtly bow, and we seat ourselves. 

How can I describe the comfort of that 
dinner ! 

The table looked unusually inviting, with 
its snowy damask, and bouquets of flowers. 
Never had my pet china appeared to better 
advantage.’ The roast was deliciously rare, 
the vegetables ney And Jack’s wonder, 
as the table was deftly cleared, and the des- 
sert and coffee brought on, could be conceal- 
ed no longer. 

“By Jove, Netta!” he exclaimed in a 
loud whisper, ‘“* where under heaven did Pau- 
la pick her up? It is a’shame to have her 
playing lackey to us, though! ” 

How Paula blessed her. She actually em- 
braced her after the gentlemen had left. 

“You dear thing,” she exclaims hysteri- 
cally, “how beautifully ee have gotten 
along. Did you find it hard? I have for- 
— your name, pardon my forgetfulness, 

ut these are my sisters and my brother, 
Mr. Thorne,” as Jack thrust his head in at 
the window, “ Miss ” — 

“Mildred Ormiston,” she answered sim- 


ply. 

Jack blushed scarlet; but she showed no 
discomfiture at the introduction, merely 
bowed, and — clearing the table. 

That blessed night was the beginning of 
a new régime. Father’s steaks were always 
beautifully broiled, and overdone beef and 
burned oatmeal became nightmares of the 


past. 
Helene stopped fault-finding ; Paula grew 
almost too fat and comfortable-looking, and 


Jack grew sweet-tempered. 

Our home was as bright as neatness and 
happy young people could make it; but I be- 
gan to suspect that we had bought our peace 
at the price of Mildred’s happiness. 

1 came into the kitchen one evening to 
find her in tears. It was in vain that she 
wiped her eyes, put on a brave smile, and 
prepared to deny her. unhappiness. I ran 
across the room, took her in my arms and 
kissed her, for 1 had wn to love the dear 
thing; and then she broke down, and wept 
as though her heart would break. 

“TI am not Miss Netta, indeed 
Iam not. You have all been most kind and 
considerate, but” — 

Her sobs choked her. 

“Tell me your trouble, Mildred,” I whis- 
pered, “and perhaps I can help you. Did 
you, do you love any one?” 

That is always the first question one wo- 
man asks of another she finds in tears. 
For love and sorrow so often come to- 
gether. 
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She drew herself from my arms, and 
blushed vividly. 

“It is n’t that, Miss Netta. I have been 
thinking of my old life ; of the bright, impos- 
sible dreams I used to have. I would hike 
to tell you my past, if I did not fear you 
“ee think me an impostor.” 

pressed her hand re-assuringly. 

It was a strange history. Her mother 
had been poor, —a governess, I judged from 
what she said, in a rich man’s family. 
While there she had won not only the love 
of the master, but that of the master’s son. 
Both men became passionately attached to 
her, and then the elder and calmer one suc- 
ceeded, and the son went forth a wanderer, 
almost hating his father for winning what he 
would have died to call his own. 

Mildred’s mother only lived a few years 
after Mildred’s birth. Then came a dreary 
childhood in a gloomy house, and one night, 
when she was in her fifteenth year, her fa- 
ther was brought home to her dead. The 
will was read,. Mildred hurried off to school, 
and that was the last she had ever seen of 
home or fortune. 

“ But,” I gasped, “you said your father 
was rich. hat became of his money ?” 

“Oh,” she answered simply, “ Madame 
Le Foy explained that to me when I left 
school. She said that one of papa’s execu- 
tors had called upon her, and had said that 
the property had decreased in value, some 
speculations turned out unluckily, and that, 
alter my school-bills were settled, I would 
kave nothing left. I tried to stay there as 
teacher, but she could n’t afford to keep me, 
she said, so. I followed the advice of a kind 
lady, went to a cooking-school, helped her in 
her kitchen until she died, and then, being 
without either friends or employment, came 
here.” 

I looked out into the garden as she finish- 
ed,.and there stood Mr. Grandimore, Colo- 


nel Rathlyn, and Jack. They caught sight |' 


of me, and came to the door. Swallowing a 
silly pride, 1 turned to introduce Mildred, 
but she had disappeared. 

Mr. Grandimore had come to be shown 
sume of the beautiful spots I had sketched, 
and selfishly enjoyed alone. I was the onl 
one competent to act as guide, he declared, 
so I took my hat from its nail, and prepared 
to start. 

I never felt at ease with Colonel Rathlyn, 
he seemed so distant ana above us all, and 
I. was hesitating whether to ask him to join 
us, when Minette came out, looking unusu- 
ally pretty in her fresh white dress. She 
did not seem to share my feelings as regard- 
ed Colonel Rathlyn, but went straight up to 
him, and, to my horror, requested he should 
take her somewhere, as she was dying of 


ennut. 
He laughed, tied the strings of her large 


hat under her chin, and I drew in my breatk 
as I caught the glance that passed between 
them. as it possible that Minette was 
developing into a coquette ? and was Colo- 
nel Rathlyn that most despicable of crea- 
tures, a male flirt? 

I grew warm with indignation, and was 
about to propose a change of partners, when 
I saw Minette perched up beside the colo- 
nel on his dog-cart, waving us a gay farewell 
as the horses trotted over the sands. 

Minette was often seen with Colonel 
Rathlyn after that. In vain I expostulated, 
and tried to rouse father to a sense of his 
parental duties. 

“ You little goose!” I would cry angrily 
to Minette. “He is a flirt. Just think of 
his age, the women he must have loved, his 
wealth and old family. He will break your 
héart! ” 

“Don’t be alarmed about me,” replied 
Minette, with a light laufh. 

She looked at me with her large blue eyes, 
apparently guileless as a baby, and I deci 
ed with a sigh, that, seventeen-year-old girl as 
she was, she was more thana match for the 
colonel. 

How those summer days flewby. Jack 
came home one day sick. We were wild 
with anxiety, and ran around for all the 
known remedies of our family, but Jack 
calmly waved us off, and said, in a kind, 
brotherly way he had, that he did hate to 


have women making a fuss over him. He: 
wanted to enjoy a day’s sickness now and‘ 
then, if such a thing were possible in that 


house. 

He then coolly swung a hammock in front 
of the kitchen door, brought out-a stock of 
novels and cigars, and proceeded to cure his 
malady without the aid of a medicine chest. 

His remedies proved effectual, for he 
gradually changed from a sour-tempered, 
aggravating youth into the most obliging 
and suave of young men. 

Mildred grew less sad, and, much to Min- 
ette’s horror, often joined in our croquet and 
picnic parties. Minette was a creature of 
prejudice, and the fact of a servant, our 
cook, actually joining us on equal terms, 
roused all her inherited Jove of caste. 

She never snubbed Mildred openly, she 
was too much of a lady for that, but she 
caused her to suffer in a thousand different 
ways. 

he was in the me yey spirits, with the 
colonel openly devoted to her, and enjoyed 
her triumph over the unsuccessful fair ones 

But at last there cameachange. Minette 
grew suspicious and uneasy. 

The cloud in the leaven of her content 
was no larger than a man’s hand, but it had 
taken the form of Jack’s hand, and it soon 
became apparent to the dullest of us that it 
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was to be offered to Mildred Ormiston with 
his heart in it. 

Things reached a crisis at last, and Min- 
ette came to me one morning in tears. 

“O Netta,won’t you speak to that hor- 
rid Jack? But it won’t do any good. Our 
family are made for misfortune and disgrace. 
If I try to rise above it some of my horrid 
relatives pull me back. I ‘ll never try 
again.” 

“ Why, I can’t see how Jack interferes 
with you,” I answer calmly, though inward- 
ly a little nervous myself. 

“Why can’t you see, you stupid thing ? 
You and Paula and Helene have been as 
blind as bats. One would think you had 
never had a love affair in your lives. Paula 
is like a child, Helene lives in silly fancies, 
but, as for you, since Mr. Grandimore came 
here, I wee you might have more sense 
in your head.” 

here is no cause for me to grow uncom- 
fortably warm and red, but I do. 

“TI don’t see how it effects Mr. Grandi- 
more.” 

“ Well, it does. Depend upon it, Netta, 
Jack will ruin your life as he has mine!” 

Another burst of tears, and with difficulty 
I begin to understand the matter. 

it seems that Minette, with the pretty in- 
mocence of seventeen, had wandered past 
Colonel Rathlyn’s house, never dreaming of 
meeting him, when he had joined her, and 
they had walked to the beach, and sat down 
for a morning’s chat. 

“Well, Netta, just as he had taken m 
hand, and was going to say something, 
know he was, who should come in sight but 
that odious Jack and our servant-girl! To 
my horror I saw that he actually had his arm 
around her waist, and he didn’t have the 
decency to remove it as he came up to us. 
‘I am glad we have met you, Minette,’ he 
said, in that lordly tone he affects at times, 
‘for now there will be no misunderstanding. 
Colonel Rathlyn, although you have been 
frequently at our house you have never been 
introduced to Mildred before. Allow me to 
you to my wife, Miss 

ildred Ormiston. gasped for breath. 
I expected him to be disgusted, but I was 
not prepared for the terrible excitement he 
seemed tolabor under. He grew as pale as 
death. ‘Mildred Ormiston,’ he cried. ‘It 
isnctpossible! It can never be!’ I knew 
that it was all up with me. I ran away from 
them all, and he will never, never speak to 
me again as he did today. It is over and 
forever, and all for that deceitful girl you 
took in. How I hate her!” 

“Minette,” I exclaimed in real anxiety, 
for her face was fever-flushed, and she look- 
ed the picture of misery, “ if he is any kind 
of a man, and loves you, this will-make no 
difference.” 


“ Oh, an not,” she answered satiri- 
cally, “if Jack was the only thing, but we 
are all different from other pe le. Father 
is a ridicuious spiritualist, Paula is strong- 
minded, and attends Sorosis meetings when 
she is in town, Helene is a sentimental blue- 
stocking, and now Jack is going to m 
our servant-girl! Oh, it is too disgraceful 
too horrible! Colonel Rathlyn would nev- 
er,never marry imto such a family, and I 
can’t blame him.” 

It did look serious, and at last I promised 
to see Jack and Mildred, and find out how 
far the affair had really gone. 

I hastened up to the house, and there in 
front of the kitchen door paused. 

For Jack was down on his knees before 
our sweet Cinderella, pleading his cause in a 
way I would have deemed irresistible if he 
had n’t been my brother. 

But Mildred would not listen to him. 

“No, no, Mr. Thorne: I have answered 

ou. It can never be. Did you not see 

ow terribly angry poor Miss Minette was ? 
It will be the same with the rest of your 
family. I am too proud, care to much for 
you, to drag you down.” 

“You do care a little, darling,then? You 
have owned it.” 

His face was bright with triumph as he 
took her in his arms and kissed her again 
and again. 

She looked up at him just once, but I 
knew then that she loved him. 

Far be it from me to interfere. I felt that 
it was no place for me, and stole softly back 
to Minette. 

She pouted and cried for a day or two. 
Colonel Rathlyn had closed his house, and 
had gone away no one knew where, without 
saying good-by to any of us. I petted Min- 
ette, and called Colonel Rathiyn all the bad 
names I knew, but that did n’t seem to com- 
fort her much. 

Jack’s engagement: was publically an- 
nounced, much to everybody’s horror. 

Paula did n’t like it at all, and Helene 
thought that it would be very pretty in a 
novel, but was awfully awkward in real life. 

I tried to bea friend to Mildred, hel 
her make her clothes, cried with her when 
my family were unusually disagreeable, and 
rejoiced with her in her happiness. 

For she did seem to be happy in spite of 
people’s disapproval. 

Jack rose in my estimation, as I saw that, 
for the first time in his life, he had actually 
forgotten himself, and was really and truly 
in earnest. . 

He knew only so much of Mildred’s past 
pe I knew, yet he was loyal in his faith in 

er. 

“T know her to be pure and "he an- 
swered me, when, to try him, I had express- 
ed a doubt of her past. “I respect her for 
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her independence ; I love her for her humil- 
nn if I ever lose my faith in 
er 

His voice broke with emotion. We had 
paused in our walk, and just below us on 
the sand we saw Colonel Rathlyn and a wo- 
man. 

“He has come back,” I whispered. 

“Yes,” said Jack carelessly, “and with a 
sweetheart, or else he is ing it up with 
Min.” 

It would seem so, for she was in his arms, 
and, as he spoke, I heard a quick sob in his 
voice. 

“My lost darling! almost lost forever 
through my cruel neglect.” 

Then he lifted the bowed head from his 
shoulder, and in the bright moonlight we 
both recognized the face of Mildred Ormis- 


I don’t know what Jack said, it was some- 
thing awful, and then, in spite of my feeble 
efforts to stay him, he had leaped down the 
rocks and was beside them. 

They both turned pale at sight of him; 
then Mildred threw herself between my in- 
furiated brother and the calmer colonel. 

“Jack, darling, don’t look so. I have 
never dared tell anybody before, but he is 
my brother, found after all these years.” 

ack stood back, and gasped with sur=| 
= and incredulity. Then the old light of 
ove came back into his eyes, he held out 
his arms, and she took refuge within them. 

I was in Colonel Rathlyn’s. 1 don’t know 
how I came there, but he extricated himself 
just as Mr. Grandimore appeared on the 
scene. 

He also looked pale, he afterward ex- 
plained why, and his manner was constrain- 
ed and distant as he shook hands with us 


all. 

Colonel Rathlyn, Jack and Mildred were 
hurrying away. I rose with alacrity to fol- 
low, but Mr. Grandimore stood in my way. 

“You have deceived me,” he whispered 
tragically. ‘“ Are all women such abomina- 
ble flirts? Do you love him? Tell me so 
at once, and I will go.” 

I looked up at him in the moonlight. He 
was waiting for an answer. 

“Do you love some one else better? 
Tell me, Netta. Or do you, my dearest, do 
you care for me?” 

Of course he knew by my absurd trem- 
bling and blushes that I did. 

Later in the evening, we found the fam- 
ily assembled in our parlor, Colonel Rath- 
lyn domesticated in their midst. 

He was explaining matters to the delight- 
ed Helene as we entered. 

“ A splendid plot for a novel,” she was ex- 
claiming ecstatically. “How independent 
of Mildred! Whataheroine she has proved 


“ There was little of the heroic in m 
conduct,” said Mildred quietly. “I too 
the first work that I could find to do. I of- 
ten felt like a hypocrite in your midst.” 

“And you knew Colonel Rathlyn to be 
your brother, and yet drudged in our kitch- 
en instead of appealing to him?” put in 
Minette, who could never understand the 
quiet pride of Mildred’s character. 

“Colonel Rathlyn has himself to blame 
for it,” said that gentleman bitterly. “It 
was his neglect that brought one of the 
sweetest of women t> bear such slights. 
But, as 1 told you all,” he continued apolo- 
getically, “1 never knew she was in want, 
or had left school, until I heard from Mad- 
ame Le Foy. When I found that my fa- 
ther’s daughter had been shamefully swin- 
dled, and might be suffering, | left London, 
hurried home, and have been searching for 
her since in vain, until some lucky chance 
brought about our meeting. When Jack 
said ‘ Mildred Ormiston,’ that night, I could 
n’t believe that it was the sister T had been 
searching for,” 

“It was very wrong of her to change her 
name,” interrupted Paula primly. , 

“It was my mother’s name, and she 
worked for her living,” answered Mildred 
with spirit. “I could n’t degrade the name 
of Rathlyn.” 

The colonel winced a littie under the 
quiet sarcasm. 

“It is a proud old name, Mildred, and one 
I would delight to have you wear for years, 
but it is not to be,” he said sadly. “I have 
found my sister only to give her up to some 
luckier fellow. Are your thoughts all harsh 
ones of me, Mildred ?” 

She sat by his side with the happiest 
smile on her face. I actually believe that 
Jack was half jealous as she raised his hand 
to her lips. 

“I never blamed in the least,” she 
answered simply. “You thought-me amply 
provided for.’ 

“I was a selfish brute. I have just been 
making some little atonement today. You 
are a rich woman again, Mildred.” 

He held out some formidable-looking pa- 
pers to her. 

Minette did n’t look exactly i > nei- 
ther, to do him justice, did Jack. 

He was poor, and necessarily proud. 

Mildred, with love’s quick intuition, read 
the misery in his face. 

She was beside him in a moment, all the 
tenderness of her fond love apparent in her 
eyes/ 

Me will take it, and be thankful for it, for 
your sake, Jack.” 

And so Jack married a fortune after all, 
and our little lady straightened out the finan- 
ces of our family wonderfully. 

It was she who petted papa, and read his 
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perers to him. It was she who published 
elene’s book, and healed the breach that 
had almost separated Minette and the colo- 


nel. 

And finally it was she who insisted upon 
iving me a fine wedding from her own 
use, and the most extravagant gifts that 


= sister could possibly think of for am 
other. 

I am half jealous of Mr. Grandimore’s ad 
miration for her, but I have the satisfaction 
of quoting her to Jack, as a pet illustration 
of the practical success of at least one of 
my “ Utopian theories.” 


NOVEMBER. 
BY MRS. E. V. WILSON, 


Upon the dull gray sky and falling rain: 

The poor dead leaves are lying all about, 
The wind is moaning like a soul in pain. 


°T is drear November, Ah, lone heart! be still. 
It is November while he is away, 


Epma, Mo., 1880. 


If he this dull would be 

And wildest winter winds as sweet to thee 
As bright October's perfume-laden air. 


But, list! his upon the stair I hear: 
No longer doth the day seem dark and chill. 
Above the clouds the sky is blue and clear, 
And love November days with light can fill. 


THE MYSTERY OF SHUBAEL WYER. 


BY CAPT. W. H. MACY, OF NANTUCKET. 


HOSE who now visit the little island of 
Nantucket for aquatic sport and recrea- 
tion during the heated term can scarcel 
imagine the place to have been the mart o 
industry that it was forty years ago. In the 
days of my boyhood, we had never heard of 
such innovations as water-pipes under our 
streets, or a narrow-gauge railroad along our 
sea-shore to meet the requirements of elegant 
leisure or to carry on the work of active idle- 
ness. But our well-kept wharves were then 
lined with stout ships, arriving from and de- 
parting upon long voyages, while the fleet of 
ore-and-afters in the coasting trade far ex- 
ceeded in number the fleet of little pleasure 
boats which now, with the exception of a 
solitary steamer, are the only craft that vex 
the waters of our harbor. The boys, in 
those days, took to the water as naturally as 
ducks, and many of us became practical 
boatmen before we were stout enough to get 
a berth for a voyage round Cape Horn. 
Half a dozen of us “ North-Shorers ” who 
were sworn friends and comrades in all sorts 
of aquatic adventures had scraped our united 
savings into acommon stockand bought an 


old whale-boat for a few dollars, and by hook 
or by crook, had picked up a complement of 
old oars for her. 

The Sea-Shell — for she answered to that 
name in large Roman capitals rudely done 
in red chalk both upon her bow and quarter 
— had made a voyage quite round the globe 
before she came into our ownership, and had 
encountered some hard knocks in her many 
battles with leviathan. But scarred an 
patched as she was,no champions of Har. 
vard or Yale were ever more proud of their 
gaudy craft on a racing day than we were of 
the Sea-Shell when we pulled away out be 
yond the Bar to test her qualities in a sea 
way, and pulled all the way back again with 
hungry stomachs and blistered hands, declar- 
ing that she was the most perfect sea-boat 
that ever swam, and as to her leaking, why 
one boy could keep her free and not bail more 
than half the time. Many were the cruises we 
made up harbor in this old boat, often visit- 
ing the old hut of Abraham Quady, the half- 
breed, who was the last known descendant of 
the once powerful Nantucket tribe. 


But even Abraham himself, possessing as 
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he did the strongly marked characteristics 
of the Indian race, was not invested with 
more interest in our juvenile minds than was 
old Shubael Wyer, the hermit of Coatue. 
It was plain enough to us that Shubael was of 
our own Caucasian stock, and it was even 
said that he had some near relatives in town, 
but they never talked of relationship, while 
he himself avoided the haunts of men and 
seldom went out of sight of his own queer 
little home. Wecould never have any words 
with him, for as often as we appeared we were 
warned off by gestures unmistakable, show- 
ing that no communication was desired, and 
the sinister appearance of the man, added to 
the fact that he never stirred abroad without 
a gun or a long heavy rake for digging qua- 
haugs, usually carrying both, was sufficient 
to enforce his warning and keep boys hover- 
ing off at a respectful distance. 

e could make him out a tall, cadaverous, 
wary-looking old man, with an aquiline cast 
of countenance and heavy gray beard. In 
the summer-time, the season when our visits 
that way were most frequent, we always saw 
him in his shirt-sleeves, with his gaunt arms 
bared to the shoulders, and his grizzly head 
topped by a broad Payta hat, or a slouched 
Sou’wester according as the weather might 
be sunny or overcast. Often when cruising 
around the point or lying on our oars, we 
heard the crack of his fowling-piece in the 
distance ; at least we always gave him credit 
for ali the shots we heard fired, for no one 
ever poached upon his manor, and he had be- 
come, so far as a certain extent of beach 
was concerned, a sort of Selkirk, “ monarch 
of all he surveyed.” We thought Coatue 
Point was about the last place that any civ- 
ilized man should have chosen for a dwell- 
ing, but that was his own affair; and if our 

arents knew anything of the man’s past 
istory, they did not choose to be communi- 
native to the younger members of the family. 
Shubael’s shanty in which he dwelt, 
though not commodious in size, looked as if it 
might be comfortable enough. I used to 
think that to see the interior of it I would 
have given anything I possessed except per- 
haps my undivided fractional interest in the 
Sea-Shell. Old Wyer hada small dory or 
skiff of his own in which he came across the 
harbor to town when necessary to purchase 
supplies ; but this was very seldom, for he 
picked up most of his living from the sea, 
the air, and the sands of the beach, and would 
urchase enough at one of his visits to last 
him for a considerable period. He paid for 


everything in gold, gave brief and cold an- 
swers to all questions, wasted no words, and 
never asked for aid or charity from any, man 
or woman. He was surly and rude to all 
who came near his hermitage to gratify curi- 
osity, and gave every one to understand that 
he desired to be left entirely alone. 


Of course it seemed to us boys that he 
must have lived in this manner from time im- 
memorial and might still continue to do so 
for another century; but the real fact was 
that this Crusoe life covered only the last 
twenty ae of Shubael Wyer’s earthly ca- 
reer. And at last one day, when we were 
out in the Sea-Shell,— that was when I was 
fourteen, the last summer before I shipped 
for my first Cape-Horn voyage,—on ap- 
proaching Coatue Point, we saw some one 
on the beach near the shanty, making the 
most frantic signals for us to draw near, but 
the figure was not that of old Wyer himself. 
Obeying the call, we ventured in, and soon 
made it out to be Harvey Burgess, a young 
man well known tousall. He explained that 
old Wyer was lying in his house stricken 
down with paralysis, and urged us to pull for 
the town as fast as sible. He did not 
think much could be done even by old Doc- 


‘tor Bartlett with all his reputed skill, for it 


seemed to be a death stroke with the old her- 
mit, but at any rate no time was to be lost. 
He, Burgess, had come over to Coatue on a 
gunning cruise, and it was by the merest ac- 
cident that he had learned the truth. His 
own skiff was a long way further up the 
Point, where he had first landed, and besides 
with our whale-boat and full crew we could 
make much greater haste, while he himself 
would remain with the helpless man until the 
doctor’s arrival. 

We waited no second bidding, for our gen- 
erous sympathies lent strength to our youn 
muscles. A human being, even though it 
was old Shubael Wyer, was in need of med- 
ical aid, and the Sea-She// had never skimmed 
the smooth waters of the harbor more swift- 
iy since her boy owners rowed her, than she 

id on that morning. 

When she touched the dock I jumped 
ashore and ran at full speed for Dr. Bartlett’s 
house, while my companions remained by the 
boat ready for a start. I was lucky enough 
to find the doctor at home, and in a very few 
minutes we were on our return ; but although 
doing our very best, Death had not delayed 
his work to await our coming. The old phy- 
sician ata glance anda touch pronounced 
the patient to be quite dead. 

“ But a little sooner or later would have 
made no difference,” he said. “ He was prob- 
ably beyond any skill of mine even when 
you first discovered him. By the way, how 
did it happen? For I think it was seldom 
that any person but Wyer himself ever en- 
tered this door.” 

“ Why, I was shooting about here, and it 
struck me as a little queer that I did not see 
the hermit abroad with his gun as he always 
had been before at that hour, and it occurred 
to me that perhaps he might be ailing ir 
some way, and I ventured to come — try 
the door of the shanty. I*found him here on 
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his bed, alive, but looking very much as he 
does now, and he has shown no signs of 
consciousness at any moment since.” 

“ And now, doctor,” continued Burgess, 
“do you know anything of hishistory? Of 
course he is a puzzle to all the young folks, 
though it is said that he is a native and has 
relatives here.” 

“ So he has,” replied the doctor. “ But he 
has n’t troubled himself about them for many 

ears, nor they about him. I knew Shubael 
yer when he was a smart young man, and 
he commanded a ship when about twenty-six 
years old, but I know nothing of the middle 
period of his life, and cannot say why he 
came here to bury himself in a desert. I 
have had some surmises on the subject, but 
don’t know anything that I would care to put 
into words. If you will stay a while with the 
body, Mr. Burgess, I'll employ these lads to 
take me back to town, and I will then report 
to the coroner, and also notify some of 
Wyer’s relatives.” 
he scene in the shanty that day left a 
strong impression which was anything but a 
pleasant one upon my memory. The ro- 
mance connected with its interior where I 
had so long desired to get a peep was now 
quite dissipated, for everything was so com- 
mon-place and insignificant to say nothing of 
the disorder and dirt. But there was a stove 
in which there had been a fire that morning, 
and there were . provisions in the house, so 
that nothing indicated want or distress, and 
it would seem that the hermit had always 
lived comfortably enough in his way. But 
the principa} object that fascinated me was 
the old man lying there in a half-doubled-up 
attitude with the tangled gray hair and beard 
partially masking the distorted features of 
the face. He was dressed as if ready to 
start out, and everything showed that he had 
risen that morning in his usual health, and 
been suddenly stricken down. There was 
a kind of hideous attraction about the scene 
from which it seemed an effort to tear myself 
away, and yet I was not sorry to breathe the 
outer air and to be again afloat on our return. 

That night at dusk when we made fast the 
Sea-Shell at her moorings, I lingered on the 
wharf for a yarn withold Zimri Clark, the 
watchman, who had just come on duty for the 
night. Uncle Zimri was a veteran mariner 
who had had his share of beating the seas 
from Cape Horn to Kamtschatka in the days 
of his youth, but was hale, hearty and alert 
at threescore andten. He was always ready 
with some story of adventure such as boys 
delight in, and did not mind beguiling the time 
in that way while he guarded the property on 
the wharf against fire and night prowlers. 
Thus I often used to walk back and forth 
with him for an hour or two, keeping close to 
his side and listening with greedy ears. 

On this occasion I was full of importance 


as I related to him the adventure of the 
morning, and upon all knew con- 
cerning the death of old Wyer. He listened 
to it all with only a nod of the head now and 
— and when I had finished he only re- 
lied, — 

ee Well, i reckon it has been a rough voy- 
age with him for the last forty-five years or 
so, and | ’m glad for him that itis ended. /¢ 
is n’t easy for us short-sighted mortals to sa 

what sort of port he ’ll make at the end of it.” 

“ Why, do you really know anything about 
his life, Uncle Zimri?” I asked with eager 
curiosity. “ Do you know any reason that he 
web living that way like Robinson Cru- 
soe?” 

“ or yes,” returned the old man a little 
curiously. “I suppose I do. I should say, as 
Doctor Bartlett did, that I know little about 
the middle part of his life beyond what has 
been picke from casual rumor; but, as a 
young man, | knew Shubael Wyer for as 
smart a fellowas ever poem I sailed a 
voyage with him, and I know the very day 
that he put the first blot on his log-book.” 

“Oh! he did something wicked then that 
clung to him ever afterwards,” said I, for I 
was quite accustomed to Uncle Zimri’s nauti- 
cal figures of speech, and generally under- 
stood their meaning pretty well. 

“Yes, it was remorse that changed the 
whole drift of his life. Noone knows that 
better than I do, for I was nearer to him and 
more associated with him than any one else 
at the time of his great wrong. But there 
are enough elderly people here, who, like 
the doctor, guess at the fact in a vague and 
general way, but never care to talk about it. 
But now that the man has gone, | suppose 
it does n’t matter so much, and I suppose 
the case will be generally talked over, so I 
may as well tell you just how it was.’ 

closer than ever to the side of 
Uncle Zimri as we paced back and forth 
across the wharf, at a point where we could 
see way up into the street, and could not 
fail to see any person coming down, while 
he proceeded to relate the story of old Wy- 
er, which I shall give substantianally in his 
own words. 


It was in the year ’94 that I arrived home 
from my last voyage to Walwich Bay, in the 
old Fazth, and felt nota little proud when I 
was offered a second mate’s berth in the 
Fasper, then fitting to go into the Pacific 
Ocean. It was only three years before, 
that the Beaver had made the pioneer trip 
round Cape Horn, but since then several 
ships had been that route, and returned 
with good fares, reporting abundance of 
both sperm and right whales in the Pacific. 
The Fasfer was a good stout ship, and well 
appointed; for Shubael Wyer, who was to 
command her, had the name of a crack 
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whaleman, although a young man, but two 
years older than myself, and Peter Joy, 
whom he had ship as his mate, was also 
a high-killer, and was well known to me, for 
I had made a short voyage with him to the 
coast of Brazil. Sixteen hundred barrels 
would fill the Faspfer, for we did not build 
large ships for the business in those days, 
and we apprehended no difficulty in soon 
getting that quantity of oil where whales 
were plenty. 

Mr. Joy had been married, a few weeks 
before we sailed, to Dinah Bunker, who was 
one of the best as well as the prettiest girls 
of her generation, and that is saying enough. 
I don’t think we have improved any upon 
women-kind since that day. Of all who 
were present at the wedding, — Wyer 
was the wost discontented and arene 
man, though he tried his best to hide it. 

He had offered himself to Dinah, but she 
was firm in declining his offer, because she 
preferred and really loved the young man 
who was going out as his mate. 80 the 
captain apparently swallowed his disappoint- 
ment like a man, and no one had cause to 
suppose that he would not in time make up 
his mind, like most others in such cases, 
that there are just as good fish in the sea as 
ever were caught. 

Well, we had a sage round the 
Horn in the Fasfer, and our voyage was 
now in a fair way to be a prosperous one if 
we struck down among the sperm whales off 
the coast of Chili. 

‘We got on very well together in our end 
of the ship, though I always fancied that 
dark and bitter thoughts showed themselves 
in the old man's face whenever Mr.. Joy 
happened to talk about his wife. I suppose 
you know, my boy, that “ the old man ” means 
the captain of the ship, —that is, of your 
own ship that you belong to, — and he is al- 
ways called so, even by men old enough to 
be his father. Sometimes when sitting at 
the cabin table in the first watch below, Mr. 
Joy would get the picture of Dinah out of 

is sea-chest, look at it a while so fond and 
proud-like, and the old man would always 
take it and look at it too, and his eyes would 
flash, and then I always fancied I could 
read the dark and bitter thoughts stirring in 
him. The picture, I must say, was a very 
likeness, though it was only a painted 
aub, for this new idea of a the sun 
— your pictures had not been thought of 
n those days. In Jess than a year after we 
doubled the Horn, we had our hold nearly 
full of sperm oil, and wanted only two or 
three whales to chock off the hatchways and 
then point the Fasfer’s head toward home. 
We had worked way off shore, anu were 
cruising far to the westward of Masafuera, 
when we spoke the Leander, only five 
months from home, and got some letters. 


Mr. Joy had one, of course, from his 
yourg wife, and he was so delighted with it, 
that he read the most of it aloud, in her 
very words, in the hearing of the captain, 
And while the mate was on deck that night, 
I myself saw the old man go and get the let- 
ter out of the mate’s stateroom, and read it 
ail through, and when he had finished and 

ut the letter back in its place, there was a 
ook on his face such as I had never seen on 
a human face before, as if the very Evil One 
himself had full posession of him. 

I thought I would tell Mr. Joy of his 
meanness as soon as the watch was relieved 
at midnight; but then I took a second 
thought, and determined to put it off, as 
some future time would do just as well, and 
it was of no use stirring up a row between 
them, 

The next day we raised a school of 
whales, and all three boats went down in 
chase of them, everybody in high spirits at 
the prospeet of soon having a full ship. 
The old man struck the first whale, a forty- 
barrel bull, and Mr. Joy was soon harnessed 
to another, which proved to be a racer, and 
started off to windward with him, making 
such speed that a stern chase seemed out 
of the question. As the rest of the school 
had made off out of sight, 1 soon gave up 
pulling to windward, and turned my atten- 
tion to helping the old man. 

It was nearly sundown when we got the 
whale killed, and the twilight was short, so 
that by the time we had manceuvred the 
| to the whale, hauled him alongside, 
and got the fluke-rope on, it was shutting 
down dark. The ship-keeper reported that 
the mate’s boat when last seen was a little 
forward of the weather-beam, or right dead 
in the wind's eye from us, and that the 
whale was still spouting clear and strong, 
and working to windward. 

This was before the ship had run off and 
luffed to again for fluking our whale. By 
estimation, the mate must now be at least 
six or seven miles to the windward of us, 
and our signal lantern, with its small, dim 
light, could not be seen by him. it was of 
no use trying to beat up dragging the whale 
in the fluke-rope, and the safest course was 
to lie hove-to where we were. We had, in 
those old days, no carriage gun to fire sig- 
nals with, and, indeed, nothing bigger than a 
couple of old revolutionary muskets. But 
one thing better than all we could easily do, 
and this was to make a fire with scraps on 
the top of the try-works, and the blaze could 
be seen along distance, 1 was about order- 
ing this to be done, when, to my astonish- 
ment, the old man interfered, and couuter- 
manded the order. 

“ Don’t begin to worry yet about Mr. Joy,” 
he said in a careless tone. “Ofcourse he 
can find the ship easy enough, and he has 
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either killed his whale or cut from him lon 
ago. Let the men get their suppers, and 
turn in but one boat’s crew. I'll take the 
first watch myself. Keep the signal lantern 
up at the , and that will be enough.” 

I looked up at the speck of light swingin 
aloft, and it seemed like a mockery when 
thought of men several miles off looking for 
it. I felt rather anxious about the mate and 
his boat’s-crew, but I must say that the old 
man’s easy confidence had its weight with 
me. I knew that Peter Joy was not the man 
to cut from any whale so long as he had day- 
light to work in, but after dark he certainly 
would. With the fire-light on the try-works 
he ought to find the ship without much 
trouble, but without it he might just as easi- 
ly go astray. When I had swallowed my 
hasty supper, I ventured to make the sug- 
gestion again. 

“Don’t fret, Mr. Clark: there is no need 
of bothering with any scrap-fire. He ’Il find 
us fast enough.” 

“If he has killed his whale you don’t 
think he would undertake to tow him to lee- 
ward, do you, sir?” 

“Not he; he is n’t a fool. He has cut 
from his whale, dead or alive, before this, 
and he ’ll be here directly, so don’t worry.” 

“But if he don’t know positively that we 
have got a whale alongside, he may have 
killed his, and then lay by him, waiting for 
the ship to beat up. e ought certainly to 
make all the signals we can.” 

“Oh, of course he knows, he must have 
seen her manceuvring,” returned the old man 
testily. “ You can ring the bell or pound 
on an empty cask if you think there ’s an 
need of it. Or I ll favs it done myself; 
you had better turn in, and I ’Il take the 
first watch.” 

I went below feeling somewhat anxious 
and dissatisfied, and soon after I heard the 
tolling of the ship’s bell, but it was a small 
one compared to what our a carry now-a- 
days, and could not be heai any istance, 
against the wind. This was continued oniy 
a few minutes, and then there was some 
oe on an empty cask, but not very 

oud, and only by fits and starts as if nobody 
took much interest in it. Of course if the 
officer is easy, Jack before the mast will 
never burden himself with much care, for 
his rule is to do what he is told to, and 
leave responsibility to those who are better 
paid for it. 

In a short time the noises ceased, all but 
the tramp of the old man’s feet fore and aft 
the quarter deck directly over me, and as | 
was very tired I fell asleep, though not very 
soundly, for I seemed to be dreaming all the 
time, and to be in all sorts of queer and un- 
easy situations. 

I must have slept about two hours, for the 
old silver watch in Mr. Joy’s stateroom 


inted to ten o’clock when I awoke and 
jamped out of my bunk. Judging by the 
roll of the ship and the rushing sound, we 
must be running off free. Of this I was 
sensible as soon as | put my head a little 
way up the cabin stairs. I saw no one mov- 
ing on deck, but presently the old man, who 
appeared to have been at the tiller himself, 
came oe with the spy-glass in his hand, 
as he had heard me moving. 

“ Keep a sharp lookout forward there! I 
’ve been running off a few minutes, Mr. 
Clark,” he said to me; “for | saw, as I — 
thought, a small light off the lee quarter, © 
but I have lost it again, so we may as _ well 
come to the wind, and lie still until daylight. 
I’ll call Worth at eleven o’clock, and give 
you the morning watch. I have n’t troubled 
the men, excepting one on the lookout, as 
we had the cutting-geer already aloft, and 
there was no work to do.” 

I could now perceive that Captain Wyer 
was nervous and fidgety, that he seemed 
anxious to say something, he did not know 
what, and a horrible suspicien was growing 
upon me. The ship had luffed to again, for 
the helm had been put down just as I show- 
ed my kead above deck. But why should 
the old man be so very considerate of his 
men as to be at the helm himself! He was 
not wont to beso asageneralthing. You 
will understand that the ship had been 
lying by the whale, having, as is usual], the 
head-yards braced in aback, and the top- 
sails, excepting the mizzen, lowered down 
upon the lifts, so that she would lie as ‘near- 
ly still as possible, making only a lee drift. 
When I awoke, she was off before the wind, 
and would probably make about four knots 
an hour with what canvas she had, and that 
on a course directly away from where the 
mate’s boat was last seen! How long she 
had been thus — off of course | could 
not know, but the old man had appeared to 
have the deck all to himself, and his excuses 
were too suspicious. 

The idea of the boat’s light seen off the lee 
quarter was too ridiculous, as a boat there 
would have seen our signal-lantern at the 

aff long before her own light could have 
Coon seen from the ship. I again suggested 
making a fire on the try-works, andthe old 
man gave his consent, but much as if he 
could no longer find an excuse for not allow- 
ing it. The blaze was soon started, and its 
glare lighted up the sea for a space around 
us, but where were r Mr. Joy and his 
boat’s-crew now? There was to be no more 
sleep for me that night, and at eleven o’clock, 
when Worth was called, I remained on deck 
with him, while the captain went below, and 
remained in his stateroom, brooding in the 
dark, but I think he never closed his eyes, 
for he came up several times before morn- 


ing, and, indeed, after midnight he either 
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was, or pretended to be, thoroughly alarmed. 
We kept up the scrap-fire all night, banged 
away upon empty casks, fired the muskets, 
and rang the ship’s bell, but this was all we 
ould do, for it was * =tter to lie still in one 
position, than to make sail and steer any- 
where at random. We would be quite as 
likely to be running away from, as toward, 
our lost men. 

The darkness wore away, and we had seen 
nothing, heard nothing of them. At the first 
streak of daylight, eager eyes were at the 
mast-heads scanning the surface of the sea, 
and the whole round of the horizon, but no 
signs of a boat were to be seen. But there 
were two ships in sight five or six miles under 
our lee, one of them boiling, as we could see 
the smoke from his try-fires. 

The captain and I stood side by side in 
the maintopmast crosstrees after our scruti- 
ny of the horizon, satisfied that the mate’s 
boat was nowhere in sight. He seemed ir- 
resolute and undecided what to do, and as I 
was roused by my suspicions, I took it upon 
myself to speak out. 

“ Of course,” said I, “the only thing for 
us to do is to cut away the whale, pack on 
sail, and beat up to where we were yester- 

” 


“ But I thought,” said he, “ it would be as 
well to run off and speak these ships to lee- 
ward.” They might know something about 
our boat.” 

“ Nonsense !” I snapped out, forgetting 
in my rage all respect to my superior officer. 
“There is n’t one chance in a million that 
Mr. Joy has gone away down there, and be- 
sides if either of those ships had our boat 
and men, would n’t she be making all sorts 
of frantic signals to communicate with us?” 

The captain had no logic to answer me 
with, and F wes more and more satisfied that 
he had the night before basely abandoned 
Mr. Joy, not only by refusing to make the 
proper signals at nightfall, but by actually 
running away with the ship. But perhaps 
it might not yet be too late, and I resolved 
that all should now be done to save the 
mate if possible, even if I had to carry my 
point by open mutiny, for I felt convinced 
that in such a case most of the crew would 
me. 

swung myself into the rigging, and came 
down two or three ratlines at a jump, while 
Captain Wyer followed me, but more slowly. 
I seized a long cutting spade, and rushed to 
the side, but for a moment I paused, and 
looked back at the old man. 

“What say you, sir? Shall I cut away?” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, in a crestfallen 
kind of way. : 

But then, as if recollecting himself, he 
changed his whole tone suddenly, and took 
charge of the work, giving the orders to 
masthead the topsails and make all sail. 


I did not writ to unjoint the whale, but 
with two or three blows of the spade, cut the 
strands of the fluke-rope, and our prize was 

iven to the sharks and the sea-birds. Ina 
ew minutes we had packed on sail to our 
three to’yallant sai’s.and wer ing sharp 
by the wind, with a good, seaman at the 
helm, and several pairs of sharp eyes aloft, 
and the old Yaspfer was doing her best, as 
if she were conscious of sumething wrong, 
and wanted to make up for lost time. 

All that day we beat to the windward, 

raking short stretches, and just before sun- 

down raised the waif of a dead whale. I 
lowered my boat and went to it, cut one of 
the irons out, and satisfied myself, by the 
marks upon it, that this was the same whale 
which Mr. Joy had struck. There was also 
a small waif flying on a short pole, which we 
knew to be ours, and th‘s waif, as well as 
the fact that the line had been cut off close 
up to the iron, showed that the mate had 
succeeded in killing the whale before he left 
him, and, in all probability, before dark. 

I estimated the distance we had beat up 
to be not less than twenty miles, as the wind 
had favored us ; thus making due allowance 
for her drift the night beforc, there were still 
some miles of distance to be accounted for. 
I felt quite sure now that Shubael Wyer 
was a murderer, and that he had been run- 
ning the ship off at the very time when the 
mate was pulling in search of her, and that, 
too, with no signal but the miserable old lan- 
tern, a very mockery of darkness at the dis- 
tance of a mile. 

I said nothing of my thoughts to any one, 
nor did I hear any word spoken by others, 
whatever they might have thought. But no 
one else knew all that I did about the cir- 
cumstances, and the suspicion seemed to 
me too horrible to be ever shaped into 
words. 

We lay to that night, and the following 
two days we cruised the ground all over, zig- 
zaging On various courses, the old man now 
playing the hypocrite to perfection and real- 

y seeming to be quite anxious and distress- 
ed about the fate of Mr. Joy. On the third 
day we were all willing to give up the 
search, and bear away for home. We were, 
of course, short-handed for whaling, and we 
could not run into port and ship men as can 
be done now-a-days. But our crew was 
quite sufficient for merely working the shi 
and we brought her home nearly full of oil, 
so -_ she made a good paying voyage af- 
ter all. 

During the passage the old man often 
talked about the loss of the mate, and seem- 
ed anxious to smooth matters over, acknowl- 
ing that he had made a mistake in not build- 
ing a fire on the be earlier than he 
did, and also for running off a few minutes 


for what he thought was a boat’s light, 
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though he did not think this last circum- 
stance could have made any difference. I 
made but little answer to all this, as it was a 
subject I did not care to talk about, and I 
was quite sure that he knew my suspicion. 
It was a sad, heart-breaking day for Di- 
nah Joy when the Fasfer dropped her an- 
chor at Nantucket Bar, and the fatal news 
was carried into her home. I called upon 
her but once during my short stay on shore, 
and then my speech was chiefly in praise of 
her husband, which I knew would please 
her, and I said as little as possible about the 
details of his loss. She, poor girl, knew 
that he went away from the ship in the dis- 
charge of his duty, that he never came back, 
that we had done what we could to find him, 
and that he could not be found. This, per- 


haps, was enough fcr her to be told about 
the sad affair. 

I soon went out again as mate of the same 
ship, under another captain, and from the 
day we sailed I never saw Shubael Wyer 
again, until he returned here, and took the 
hermitage on Coatue Point, and then both he 
and I were elderly men, I knew, by hear- 
say, that he declined to go into the Pacific 
again, preferring a shorter voyage, and that 
soon after we sailed he took command of the 
brig Vulture for a voyage on the Brazil 
Banks. 

He was absent rather more than a year, 
and on his return renewed his attentions to 
the Widow Joy, now that a suitable time of 
widowhood had passed away. As you well 
know, long-voyage sailors make short court- 
ships ; indeed they must do so from the very 
nature of the case. A year and a half will 
do wonders in blunting the edge of grief, and 
then Shubael Wyer was called a likely man, 
and could get a ship whenever he might say 
the word. And Dinah Joy, though she had 
a prattling son, was still as lovely and as 
loving and seemingly as young as ever. 

No tidings had ever been received about 
the lost mariner, and all hope had — age 
been given up. It so happened that all the 
rest of the boat’s-crew were strangers to the 
island, and little was known of them, and 
there had been but one house of mourning 
in town by reason of this disaster. Now 
the cloud was to be lifted from that one, and 
all the friends of the parties were ready to 


signify their approval. Surely so young a 
widow ought not to bury her heart forever in 
the depths of the Pacific Ocean, when she 
had a chance to do better. 

The guests had already been bidden to 
the marriage, and the time for the ceremony 
was less than twenty-four hours off in the 
future. 

Dinah and the fond captain were sitting 

ther in her cozy little room, and talking 
of the new life that lay before them, when, 
without a word of warning, Peter Joy, in all 


the strength and vigor of his young man- 

I was not there, and if I had been, I sup- 
pose it would have been impossible to de- 
scribe pat what happened; but of course 
Dinah fell fainting into the arms of her hus- 
band, and when he was ready to turn his at- 
tention to any one else, Captain Wyer had 
vanished. The sea appeared literally to 
have given up its dead, and he had not reso- 
lution to face the man whom he had murder- 
ed. He made inquiries of oue of the crew 
of the sloop in which his mate had just ar- 
rived from the mainland, and learned the 
story as they had learned it from Mr. Joy’s 
own lips, 

It appeared that having killed his whale, 
and perceiving by the manceuvres of the 
ip that she was taking another alongside, 
and could not possibly beat up to him, he 
had taken his whale in tow, expecting of 
course to see the fire-light directly after 
dark, and that another boat would sent 
up to windward to meet him and assist in 
towing. But being disappointed when he 
saw and heard nothing, he had thought it 
prudent to abandon the whale, and try to 
find the ship; and he was actually pulling 
with might and main all the time during 
which I had reason to know that the Fasper 
was really running away from him! Twoor 
three hours of this work was sufficient to 
tire and discourage his boat’s-crew, and 
then it was impossible to do anything with 
any chance of safety, if no one could deter- 
mine whether they might be going too far 
or not far enough, while a deviation of a 
point or two from the true course would 
carry them quite out of all sight and sound 
of the ship, So the young man took the 
only prudent course, to heave to and lie still 
until daylight. When morning broke they 
found themselves alone on the ocean. 

It was decided to make their way east- 
ward, toward the coast, as the only chance of 
safety, for to run westward was only to 
off into unknown seas. They could not 
again find their waifed whale, though they 
kept a sharp lookout for it, and as it was 
idle to think of pulling to windward, the 
boat was put on the southeastern tack under 
sail, and the most rigid allowance was put 
upon the very small stock of food and wa- 
ter. The dreadful history of the succeed- 
ing days you must imagine for yourself, for 
I think it would sound much like the tale of 
the survivers of the Zssezx, which I presume 
you have read. 

When picked up four weeks later by an 
English ship, the mate and one other were 
still alive, but in the last stages of exhaus- 
tion and weakness. The two were tender!y 
cared for, but one died, even after he had 
reached the English ship alive. wipe 4 
was the sole surviver out of six; his 
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constitution carried him through, and gave 
him strength to rally. But another day 
would have been too late to save even him. 
There had been no opportunity for him to 
reach home or get aboard an American ves- 
sel, and thus he had made the voyage in the 
English whaler, and gone home in her to 
London. 

The my 4 which brought Peter Joy to 
Nantucket left again next day, taking Shu- 
bael hag as a passenger, and from that 
day his history for more than twenty years 
is a sealed book to allof us. This strange 
disappearance of course caused much talk 
for a while; but it was a nine-days’ wonder, 
and most people thought his disappointment 
in love, occurring for the second time in con- 
nection with the same woman, was sufficient 


explanation, He had gone away for a 
while to wear off the keen edge of it, and 
would, no doubt, soon return. But the real 
truth lay deeper than this. He had indeed 
been disappointed and thwarted in the one 
point which was a kind of mania with him, 
—his passion for Dinah Bunker. He had 
seen her own chosen husband restored as it 
were from his ocean grave, and the act for 
which his soul must burn with life-long re- 
morse had involved the murder of five 
other men. His crime had been a whole- 
sale one; while in its sole object it had 
proved an utter failure. 
Peter Joy himself, in the midst of his 
t ay presen. had many a tender thought 
or his old commander, for no idéa of treach- 
ery had ever entered his mind. He had 
thought it strange that he could not find the 
ship that night, or see any lights, but the 
horrible idea of having been intentionally 


abandoned had never ‘entered his thoughts. 


He received the first hint of it from myself, 
when we accidentally met eachother round 
the other side of the Horn a year or two 
later. Putting all the facts together, he was 
entirely convinced of the truth of my suspi- 
cions, but to no other person have I ever 
told all the circumstances until tonight, now 
‘that Wyer has gone to his final account. It 
was a matter which it could do no good to 
‘talk about, nor do I think that Peter Joy 
ever mentioned it again, unless, may be, to 
his wife. He and Dinah have both gone to 
rest, and their two sons, who are both now 
in command of ships, are probably as igno- 
rant of the details as the average of our peo- 
ple are. Suspicious whispers there have 
3 


been, which would account for the guarded 
words of Doctor Bartlett this morning, for 
others of the Yasper’s crew did talk and . 
hint, but none of them knew all of the mat- 
ter that J did. 

It is rather more than twenty years since 
Shubael Wyer appeared here as suddenly 
as he had left, and 1mmediately settled into 
that strange way. of life at Coatue. He 
bought that shanty of some fellows who had 
put it there for convenience on gunning 
cruises, and: he improved upon it, and also 
bought himself a dory. I have now and 
then run foul of him during his short and 
far-between visits to town, but he evidently 
knew and avoided me, and we have never 
exchanged a word with each other since I 
sailed on my second voyage in the Fasfer, 
leaving him here at home, 

It can do you no harm, my boy, to know 
the truth of the story; and the moral will 
not be thrown away upon you, I hope. You 
see how a man may blast his whole life by 
letting foolish passions get the mastery of 
him for a single hour, for the worm of re- 
morse has been gnawing at Shubael Wyer’s 
heart-strings for five-and-forty years. - 


The tale told by Uncle Zimri has alwa: 
appeared to me like something related in 
confidence, apd though he did not specially 
enjoin secrecy upon me, I have seldom 
spoken of it to any one. 

Now that I am getting gray myself, and: 


‘nearly thrée generations have passed on, 


since that tragedy occurred, there can be no: 
harm in making it public. 

Whatever worldly goods the hermit left 
behind were taken in charge by his nearest’ 
relatives, but I think nothing of great value 


was found. There were queer rumors 
about his having been a pirate during what 
was called the cast-away period of his life, 
which included all the years of his prime, 
and strange dreams about fabulous amounts 
of gold coin buried on Coatue Point after 
the fashion of Kyd and other free-booters of 
classic memory. But no such dreams were 
ever realized, as but a small amount of mon- 
ey was found. among his effects. Before I 
went to sea the next year the shanty had 
been removed from the ground, and there 
was nothing left on that sterile neck of land 


to mark the site where Shubael Wyer, the 
man of mystery, had spent the last twenty 
years of his blighted life. 
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Winter is a merry ki 
As merry a so 

As good King Cole 
Of ancient history. 


And whistles cheerily. 
skaters ali in the glee must share: 
spans the Pre with crystal rare, 


lures them — 
Then he hears the chime of their feet ring out, 
As over the ice, with laugh and shout, 
speed them merrily. 
Then he bids his musicians the mad tunes still, 
While he throws a robe over vale and hill, 
O’er the dance-tired leaves and the naked trees, 
O’er the fettered lakes and the barren leas, 
And wraps them cozily. 
He sings to himself as he watches all, 
And cares that his subjects, and 
May rest them 
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IN WINTER. 


ves tremble shiver 
Tremble and fall on their pitiless bed : ) 
And the desolate trees-look down on the dead, 
And moan in agony; 
Toss out their bare, empty arms, and groan. 


The king sees the terrible work go on, 
And chuckles horribly. — 


He whistles and sings in his mad 
’Tis a tribute meet to his haughty mi 
are wi 
The cruel nights with a horror fraught ; 
And over the world he throws a pall, 
Nor cares one whit though his all 
Do perish wretchedly. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE 12.20 express to the North was 
standing in Euston-Square Station. On 
the platform the noise and bustle were at 
their height. Porters hurried along with 
loaded trucks and scant ceremony. te ar- 
rivals were rushing frantically to the ticket- 
office. Already the guards were beginning 
while the peculiarly aggravating hissing roar 
of the engine made itself voown 4 above all the 
hubbub and confusion, 
A pretty old Quaker lady, ciad in a sombre 
gtay, and with an expression of perplexity 
on her face, was making her way slowly 
through the crowd; and a tall young lady, 
dressed from head to foot in sombre brown of 
Quakerish hue, but most unquakerish make, 
was at her side. 
“It cannot be helped, auntie,” the latter 


SETTLED IN A SNOWDRIFT. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


this train, and Peters must come 
a with the lu e.” by 

“I do not at all like thee traveling alone, 
Susannah,” urged the old lady, with a doubt- 
ful air. “Ido think thee had better wait for 
the next train.” 

“ No, no,” returned Susannah, — otherwise 
Sunnie, — “it would upset all arrangements. 
Mr. Elliot will be waiting for me at Crewe): 
he will be vexed if Iam not there. Besides, 
there is papa to think of. He always comes 
to meet me at Penrith, and I would not dis- 
appoint him on any consideration.” | 

“ Well, I suppose thee knows best,” said 
the old lady with gentle deprecation. “ But 
I think thee would do better to remain; thee 
has never traveled alone before, and ” — 

“ Why, auntie, what disaster can possibly 
befall me between here and Crewe?” inter 
rupted the girl, drawing up her slight figure 
with an air of great independence. “I can 


was saying, with some impetuosity ; “I must 


take care of myself. No, I cannot wait for 


BY HELEN HERBERT. 
: FIRST VOICE. SECOND VOICE, 
Oh! Winter is a croel king, 
the despots 
the 
Who live in history: 
18 pipe nigh His bitter breath 
: To the cold, clear sky Is a dream of death, 
i x A tale of eee. That wraps us clammily. 
' King Wirew calle for is fiddlers too, He calls for his servants to work his will: 
| And the lignt leaves dance all the wild night through ; They ravage the dels and the fountains still, — 
Dance in the iare of the great white moon; Sweep over the mountains, the fair lakes bind, 
| Circle ana swing to the hurrying tune. And all throuch the frost-seared woods the wind 
The monarch laughs as the sport goes on, 
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the next train; and, as Peters has been so 
stupid — Why, gracious, they are lock- 
ing the doors!” Taking two or three hasty 
steps along the platform, she stopped before 
the door of acompartment. “ Ah, here's an 
empty carriage! This will do,” she said 
hurriedly, signing to a passing guard to open 
the door. 

In another minute Miss Ross was helped 
into the carriage, her traveling-bag tossed 
after her, and the door re-locked. Then a 
bell rang somewhere, the engine shrieked dis- 
mally, and the train rolled out of the station. 
Sunnie, leaning out of the window to say 
farewell to her aunt, caught sight of ¢he un- 
lucky Peters frantically waving an umbrella 
and pocket-handkerchief and calling to every- 
body to stop the train. 

“ What a lunatic she looks! ” thought Sun- 
nie, with a mirthful laugh. Then she drew 
in her head, settled herself on her seat, and, 
turning her eyes round, became aware for the 
first time that she was not alone in the car- 
riage. A gentleman sat in the corner far- 
thest from her, and, at sight of him, Miss 
Ross gave a violent start, a wave of rosy 
color rushed into her face, and then she drew 
herself up in an attitude of imposing dignity 
and reserve, 

Not that there was anything very alarming 
about the gentleman. fle was a tall, athletic 


young fellow, with a brown face, steady gra 


eyes, and aresolute mouth, shaded by a small 
mustache. A sealskin cap was on his close- 
ly trimmed brown head, and a great bearskin 
rug half covered him. He was apparently 
buried in a “leading article” in the Zimes, 
and the entrance of the young lady did not 
seem to have disturbed his study or his 
equanimity one whit. 

“ Good heavens! it’s Jack!” uttered Miss 
Ross under her breath, averting her eyes 
from the fellow-passenger as hastily as if he 
had been a Gorgon instead of a good-look- 
ing young Englishman. ‘“ What can have 
brought him here? Could anything be more 
unlucky ? I wish I could get out of the car- 
riage!” And she half rose and laid her 
hand on the strap as if to lower the window, 
but the sight of the chimney-pots and tele- 
graph-poles flying past warned her that such 
a way of escape was not to be dreamt of. 
* And the train never stops till we get to 
Crewe! Three hours! What is to be 
done ?” she went on disconsolately, giving a 
furtive glance at her fellow-traveler, who was 
turning the Zémes inside out. 

There was nothing to be done. The ex- 
press was already rushing along at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour, and the two passen- 
gers shut up together in the first-class car- 
riage were doomed to an uninterrupted sé¢e 
4 téte for the next three hours. 

It was a malicious stroke of Fortune that 
had brought these two together. Not six 


months before they had been affianced lov- 
ers; now no poweron earth would have 
brought them voluntarily within fifty miles of 
each other. A very little had caused the 
quarrel, — willfulness and pique on one side, 
= and resentment on the other. Sunnie 
erself had been most to blame; but, in ad- 
dition, she had contrived to place a rather 
formidable obstacle in the way of reconcilia- 
tion, in the shape of another lover. Within 
a month after her rupture with John Rother- 
ham she had engaged herself to his rival, the 
cause of the mischief, and Mr. Rotherham 
was the last man in the world to have forgot- 
ten or forgiven the fact. And so it hap- 
ned that, when this untoward accident 
rought them together again, Mr. Rotherham 
sat in his corner of the carriage in silent re- 
sentment, and Miss Ross gazed out of the 
window at the snow-covered landscape, and 
would not have known if it had changed to 
verdant green before her eyes. 

“I don’t care,” she thought, tapping her 
foot on the floor with an attempt at lofty non- 
chalance which failed signally, for she did 
care; and the brown eyes that looked out at 
the undulating snow-banks rushing by were 
dark with unshed tears, and the sweet red 
lips trembled piteously. 

Miss Ross was a very pretty girl, with 
great velvety eyes — that were soft and 
willful and mischievous and pleading half 
a dozen times in as many minutes — and a 
piquant, spirited face. She looked like an old 
—— as she sat back in her seat, with the 
ight full on her delicate face and bronze- 
brown hair. 

It was a bitterly cold day. The keen 
north wind met the train as it tore along, 
and came in at every chink and corner of the 
carriage. Agreat bank of leaden clouds 
was sweeping down before the wind, and 
the snow was already beginning to descend 
in those small powdery flakes that betokena 
heavy downfall. 

Miss Ross was going to her home, Red 
Scar, a picturesque old manor-house among 
the remote Cumberland mountains. At 
Crewe Mr. Eliot was to meet her; and Sun- 
nie had not chosen to run the risk of disap- 
pointing Mr. Elliot, the man who had sup- 
teem y John Rotherham, and whom it was 
not exactly pleasant to disappoint either by 
accident or design. But Sunnie certainly 
had not bargained for traveling to Crewe 
tétea téte with John 

Presently she got tired o ng out on. 
the pave and, BALLOU 
from her traveling-bag, tried to beguile the 
time by studying its contents. But it was of 
no use. She read the opening sentence half a 
dozen times over, without taking in its mean- 


ing, stopped short, began again, and repeat- 
€ process once more. 
“I wish be would n't sit there like a stock 
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or a stone,” she thought discontentedly, her 
still fixed on the unlucky first sentence. 
“He is not reading, for he has not turned 
the A ee once in the last half-hour. If he 
would only speak or move or do qomgy 
I suppose he is very angry with me. Oh, 
dear!” And again Miss Ross betook her- 
self to her BALLOU, and in three minutes was 
going over the old ground —- “T won- 
er what he.is thinking of? I wonder if he 

is altered? 1”— 

At this juncture Miss Ross’s ew got 
the better of her prudence. She raised her 
eyes furtively over the edge of her BALLOu, 

nced across the carriage at her impertur- 
Bable fellow-traveler, and found herself 
caught in the very act. At that same in- 
stant John Rotherham was taking a cool and 
deliberate survey of herself over the top of 
his newspaper. 

Sunnie drew herself up with her usual non- 
chalance, and for one instant kept her grav-~ 
ity admirably; then the comical aspect of the 
situation struck her irresistibly ; the brown 
eyes wavered, then sparkled; a smile came 
curling round the corners of her lips; her 
hardly won dignity went flying away on the 
wings of the wind, and she broke out into a 
fit of most untimely merriment. Laughing, 
like crying, is infectious. For a moment 
= Rotherham preserved his gravity; then 

is brown face relaxed, and he joined in the 
laugh, though there was a shade of unap- 
peased wrath in his eyes, and a suspicion of 
grimness in his mirth. 
- “I beg your pardon,” said Sunnie when 
she had recovered herself a little. “I could 
not help it really—it was such an absurd 
situation. But I assure you” — raising a 
pair of sweet appealing eyes to his —“ I did 
not get into the carriage on purpose. I had 
no idea you were in it, or” — 

“ Or you would not have entered it, I sup- 
pose,” he concluded dryly. “ Pray do not 
apologize. 1 can quite understand how it 

ned.” 

Sunnie tapped her foot impatiently. He 
spoke with the coldest courtesy of manner, 
a manner that said unmistakably that there 
was to be no truce between them, though he 
had been beguiled into a moment’s laughter. 

“TI am very sorry I cannot get out again,” 
she said, with an air of great dignity. “I 
would if I could.” 

“No doubt. Our wg of course, is 

ually unpleasant for both,” he rejoined 
stiffly. “ Are you making along journey? I 
sup not, since you are alone.” 

“I am going home,” she answered. “ Pe- 
ters, who ought to have been with me, man- 
aged to miss the train, and I could not wait 
for the next.” 

- “I shall be -to be of assistance to 
ow me,” he said, still with 


u, if you will 
frigid politeness. “I am going to Penrith, 


and there are several troublesome changes 
to be made.” 

“ Thanks,” hesitated Sunnie, a vivid blush 
rising in her face; “but I need not trouble 
you. Mr. El— I am to be met at Crewe.” 

“ Ah, Elliot is to meet you, is he?” he 
asked quickly. 

“ Ye-s-s,” returned Sunnie, with reluctance, 
again raising her eyes appealingly. “ I am so 
a? I could not help it.” 

“ There ’s nothing to be particularly sorry 
for,” he said, with a sort of grim irony, — 
“only a chapter of accidents which no one 


could forsee. I do not mean to fight Elliot, 
so pray do not let yourself be worried on my 
account.” 


Sunnie relapsed into silence, feeling not 
a little bit snubbed, and musing rather sadly 
over the causes that had changed her frank, 
chivalrous lover into this cold, stern man, 
who apparently did not care to waste too 
many words with her. 

“ How changed he is!” she thought, with 
a wistful look in her dark eyes. “ Heis thin- 
ner and browner, and — and — how angry 
he is with me! How I wish I had not 
laughed !” 

John Rotherham did not take to his news- 
rd again, but sat staring straight before 

im in a fit of abstraction, his dark brows 
knit, his eyes gloomy. Apparently his reflec- 
tions were no pleasanter than Sunnie’s. 

They remained silent for some time, while 
the train sped on through the snow-white 
country. The threatened storm was meetin 
them now in all its force; a cloud of whirl- 
ing snow-flakes filled the air. The cold 
was intense. 

Presently Sunnie roused herself with a 
shiver, no | drew her fur-lined jacket more 
closely round her. Her rugs and shawls 
had been left behind with Peters, and now 
the air was chilling her through and through. 

“You are cold.” And Mr. Rotherkam, 
rising from his seat, came across the car- 
riage, with the great bearskin in his hands. 
* my rug is large enough for two.” 

e would have thrown it over Sunnie; but 
Sunnie, piqued by his indifference, would 
have none of it, and made an energetic 
movement of resistance. 

“ Don’t be foolish.” He spoke authorita- 
tively; and without more ado, he put the 
heavy crimson-lined fur over her, without 
paying the slightest heed to her petulant 
opposition. 

“ You are too kind,” she said, with an at- 
tempt at sarcasm. 

“I beg your on if I have offended 

u,” he replied, rape the seat opposite 
vers ; “ but you look half frozen now, and we 
have still two hours to Crewe.” 

“ Have we?” she inquired ra*\er drearily. 

“Yes. Nodoubt you wish yvurself there ; 


or at least ”— with a grim emphasis — “ that 


‘ 
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Francis Elliot were here. I most heartily 
wish that I could transform myself into him 
for your ‘ 

“Why do you keep bringing u r. 
Elliot’s broke in 
ously. “It cannot be such a pleasant one 
to you.” 

“On the contrary, I re it with the ut- 
most indifference,” he affirmed coolly. “ He 
has gained an advantage over me of course ; 
but I bear him no malice on that accourt. 
In these degenerate days we have reached 
such a height of virtue that we never take 
vengeance on our enemies. We content 
ourselves with ‘cutting ’ them.” 

“I do wish you would iet his name drop,” 
interposed Sunnie angrily. “I do not care 
how much vengeance you take upon ‘him. 
He is quite capable of defending himself.” 

“ What a laudable interest you take in 
ur lover’s welfare!” returned the youn 
ellow, whose smouldering wrath oenal 
about to break into full blaze. “I suppose, 
if his serene high-and-mightiness came to 
grief some fine day, you would not regard it 

with the same cheerful equanimity ?” 

“ As it cannot possibly matter to you how 
I should regard it, we will not discuss the 
subject,” retorted Sunnie coldly. 

“ As you please,” he said, with some bit- 
terness. “The Honorable Francis Elliot is 
not the pleasantest subject to converse about, 
being a confounded prig and a sneak to 
boot ; and” — looking straight at her— 
“ you know it as well as I do.’ 

This was vigorous language, but Sunnie, 
who ought to have stood up for her absent 
lover, let it pass without comment. 

“ However, I bear him no malice,” he 
continued ; “and I assure you he has my en- 
tire forgiveness.” 

“ You have not forgiven him,” said Sun- 
nie, looking with sparkling, angry eyes, 
straight at the discarded lover, “nor me 
either; nor do I believe you ever will, any 
more ” — speaking slowly and emphatically 
— “than I shall forgive you.” 

“ Frankness is a virtue, Miss Ross,” he 
said, “since it often makes unexpected rev- 
elations. I was certainly under the impres- 
sion that I was the only one who had any- 
thing to forgive.” 

“ Itis stranger still that I should be under 
exactly the same impression as regards my- 
self,’ was the somewhat incredulous re- 
sponse. 

“If you will let me know what particular 
form my iniquities have taken, perhaps I 
may be brought to see my guilt,” he re- 
marked, looking grimmer than ever. “At 
present I am quite in the dark as to my own 
misdeeds.” 

“What is the good of raking it all up 
again? Recrimination is worse than use- 
less,” said Sunnie proudly. 


“ You forget I do not even know of what 
I am accused,” he answered; “and I most 
distinctly affirm that I have not done any- 
thing to call forth any recriminations what- 
ever.” 

“Do owe call it nothing to neglect and 
slight the girl you are en to?” said 
Sunnie hotiy. “Do you call it nothing to 
leave her alone for weeks together; to go 
off at a moment’s notice, nobody knows 
where, without a message, without a line to 
her; never to write for months; and to keep 
such — such a profound secrecy on the sub- 
ject that she is a laughing-stock to her 
friends? Do you call that nothing?” 

“You are exaggerating,” he said, as she 
stopped short, more for want of breath than 
want of words, “I was away just three 
weeks.” 

“I'do not care whether it was three 
weeks or three hundred,” broke in Sunnie 

sionately. “It does not alter the fact. 
ou left me without a word, exposed to the 
sneers and insinuations of everybody, te 
learn from others what you ought to have 
told me.” 

“Stop!” he interrupted sternly. “I am 
not responsible for the scandal and gossip 
of a parcel of old women, or the insinuations 
and slanders of Francis Elliot. I went 
away on private business connected witha 
client and friend whom I am bound to help. 
Whatever you may have been told about it 
is false, for it was and is a secret; and that 
secret I mean to —_ all my life. I wrote 
to you before I started ” — 

“ Did you?” interrupted Sunnie incredu- 
lously. “How strange that I should never 
have received the letter !” 

He went on, unheeding the interruption. . 

“And I told you that I should not write 
again for a week or two, because I could 
not reveal where I was going. And when I 
did return” —his eyes sparkling with an 
an light, his voice bitter— “it was to 
find that the girl 1 was engaged to had 
thrown me over for a richer and more aris- 
tocratic suitor. My letter of remonstrance 
was returned unopened, and a mes: of 
insulting curtness was all the explanation I 
ever received. Oh, yes! you have truly 
much to forgive, Miss Ross!” 

“I did not throw you over for Mr. Elli- 
ot,” said Sunnie, with indignant eyes. “I 
was not engaged to him till a month after- 
ward ; and you have noright to impute such 
mean and mercenary motives to me because 
he happens to be richer than you. He, at 
any rate, would be too courteous to upbraid 
and malign me, as you are doing.” 

“Oh, heisa n of all propriety, I am 
aware!” retorted leon Rotherham, whose 
wrath, once roused, was not easily stilled. 
“ But, all the same, he ’s a confounded 
sneak! If it had not been for his mean and 
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underhand insinuations, we should never 
have had any misunderstanding at all. Oh, 
yes, he ’s a pattern yet ws and courte- 
= meanness ; I wish you joy of 
im 

This was more than Sunnie could endure. 
She answered him angrily ; and then the two 
hot-headed young people had a violent quar- 
rel. If he was bitter and sarcastic, she was 
passionate and scornful, and the war of 
words raged furiously for some minutes. 
Then the climax came; and Sunnie, after an 
impetuous defence of her own misdeeds, sud- 
denly burst into a flood of tears and sobbed 
away as if her heart was broken. The 
young fellow gazed at her blankly for a mo- 
ment; then the anger died out of his face. 
He would have faced a wild bull right gal- 
lantly; but he could not bear a woman’s 
tears, and that woman Sunnie Ross, who, 
with all her iniquities, was more to him than 
all the world. He gave in at once, went 
over to the seat beside her, and with an air 
of great concern, took her hand in his. 

“ What is the matter?” heasked. “What 
are you crying for?” 

*“ You — you —are so unkind, Jack!” sob- 
bed Sunnie in a disconsolate tone, all her 
brave assumption of wrath and displeasure 
completely vanished. 

He bit his lip uneasily, but a sudden light 
flashed into his eyes. 

“I did not think you would take my 
words to heart,” he remarked with an air of 
remorse. “I did not know you would care.” 

“You never used to say such unkind 
things to me,” continued Sunnie, raising her 
— eyes, dark with tears, to his. 

his was carrying the war into his own 
country with a vengeance. 

“ Child, child, we had better not talk of 
what I used to do,” he cried, a shadow of 
pain crossing his face. “Let us bury the 
past. Surely we can spend an hour together 
without quarreling and reproaching each 
other?” 

“I do not want to reproach ” said 
Sunnie, a melancholy tear stealing down 
each cheek; “but, O Jack, how could you 
think so badly of me?’ 

Poor Jack! What was he todo? How 
could he take upon himself the task of con- 
soling Mr. Elliot’s fiancée? And yet how 
could he reject the olive-branch held out to 
him by the woman he loved ? 

« Ah, Sunnie, what made turn trai- 
tor?” he said sadly. “It has all been a 
mistake, a miserable mistake. But why did 

throw me over so hastily? Could you 

not have trusted me, even if appearances 

a me? 1 could not have played 
se.” 

“ I did not know, —I could not tell; you 
never wrote,” faltered Sunnie. 

. “But I loved you,” he cried eagerly; 


“and you knew it. And you loved me, Sun- 
nie, in the old days,—I swear you did! 
Do you remember that night on Ullswater, 
when we came home across the lake and 
watched the moon creep up the edge of Heb 
vellyn? Was it only last summer, or a hun- 
dred summers ago? My darling, I won’t 
reproach you; but you did love me then!” 

“ Don’t, Jack ! oh, don’t!” pleaded Sunnie 
desperately, her eyes full of tears, and her 
very lips turning traitors and refusing to ut- 
ter the cold words that ought to have puta 
stop to his assertions. 

He went on with impetuous passion, pay- 
ing no heed to her. 

“ And now you have promised yourself to 
Francis Elliot. I won’t call him any more 
names; but he is as cold as a block of ice, 
and I know you have not a spark of love 
for him. But he shall not have you, — by 
Heaven, he shall not! Only say one 
wo 

Sunnie raised her hand entreatingly. 

“ Hush,” she said, “I will not listen to 
you! I will not— I cannot undo the past, 
even if I would; nothing shall make me 
break my word a second time.” 

The girl’s face was white as snow, and 
her eyes were full of passionate misery, but 
her mouth was set resolutely. 

“ And you think two wrongs will make a 
right!” he cried with hot vehemence. “I 
tell you they will not. You do not care for 
Francis Elliot, — nay, I believe with all m 
heart you love me still; and yet you wis 
me to stand by quietly and ” — 

“We will not discuss this subject any 
more,” she said coldly. “ You have no 
eee for your assertions; and you must 

ave curious ideas of honor and good faith 
to imagine that I should consent to” — 

“What have honor and good faith to do 
with it?” he interrupted. “ If good faith is 
due to any one, it is due to me, not to Fran- 
cis Elliot.” 

— are ungenerous,” continued Sunnie 
coldly. 

“Am I? You have tried me bitterly. 
But let that pass. Will you answer my 
question ?” 

“ What question ?” she asked, with a sud- 
den flash of color in her face. 

He bent forward, took her two hands in 
his, and looked into her eyes. 

“ Do you love me still, Sunnie?” 

The bright red deepened in her cheeks, 
her dark, soft eyes met his steadily for one 
moment, then grew shy, wave turned 


away, and dropped beneath his keen, search- 
in 
at that very moment the train drew u 

alongside the station at Crewe, and Sunnie’s 
confused eyes, avoiding the gaze of her dis- 
carded lover, fell upon the surprised and 
displeased face of Mr. Elliot, standing on 
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The platform of a crowded junction is not 
the most desirable place for explanations at 
any time; it was not to be thought of on a 
freezing December day, with a hurricane of 
wind and snow blowing through the station. 

Before Sunnie had time to collect her 
scattered wits or utter a word, she was hur- 
ried out of the carriage, across the platform, 
and into another train. Sunnie was thank- 
ful for the respite, brief as it was, for truly 
her legitimate lover was not the pleasantest 
ape in the world to make an explanation 


of any kind. He was a very handsome 


man, — much handsomer than poor Jack, — 
with a calm, intellectua! face, — set eyes, 
and an ominously firm mouth. r. Rother- 
ham, in his wrath and resentment, had call- 
ed him a prig and a sneak. He might be 
see but Re did not carry the signs in his 


His greeting to his lady-love was of the 
coolest and briefest. With a face as impen- 
etrable as a mask, he selected a fresh car- 
riage, put Sunnie in, and took a seat beside 
her, It was not till the train had moved on 
that he said, in a haughty voice, — 

“How came that fellow Rotherham to be 
traveling with you?” 

He could not have chosen a more unfortu- 
nate mode of addressing Sunnie; whatever 

ricks of conscience she might have been 
eeling were effectually put to rout by his 
tone and words, Sunnie’s slight figure was 
drawn up and her head raised proudly on 
the instant. 

“It was an accident,” she explained, her 
voice as haughty as hisown. I nearly miss- 
ed the train at Euston Square, and I got in- 
to the first carriage I came-to. Mr. Roth- 
érham happened to be in it; that is all.” 
“Oh!” with an incredulous accent. 
“How came you to betraveling alone? I 
do not approve of it atall. Youraunt should 
not have allowed it. She ought to know it 
is not right or proper.” 

“Pray do not blame my aunt,” said Sun- 
nie coldi ; “it was nother fault. It was ar- 
ranged for Peters to travel with me, but Pe- 
ters stupidly managed to lose the train.” 

“You might have waited for the next,” he 
persisted, with frigid disapprobation. 

“IT am sorry I did not,” she continued, her 
lips curling. “I chose to come alone rath- 
er than disappoint you. I see I should 
bare pleased you better by remaining be- 

n 


“Certainly, under the circumstances. 
Nothing could have been more embarrass- 
ing or disagreeable for me.” 

unnie did not answer, She was in a 
state of hot rebellion. She had been so loy- 
al to him, and this was her reward ! 


“Exceedingly disagreeable,” he added 


with emphasis. “And that that fellow 
should have had the audacity to speak to 
you is more than I can comprehend.” 
“Is it? ” was the laconic rejoinder. 
And he might have taken warning from 


the extreme quietness of her tone. 


“ Certainly. You must have known that I 
should stron disapprove of any inter- 
course with him,” he went on. “ That he 
should have taken advantage of an acciden- 
tal meeting to speak to you is ” — 

“You are making a mistake,” interposed 
Sunnie, raising a pair of sweet, defiant eyes 
to his. “I believe I spoke first, and 1 am 
sure I laughed first.” 

“Laughed!” echoed Mr. Elliot, with a 
face of incredulous horror. 

“ Yes, —laughed,” repeated Sunnie auda 
ciously. “I had better tell you how it hap- 
pened, and then you can let your resent 
ment fall on the real culprit. I told you I 
got into the carriage by accident,” she went 
on, her eyes bright with mocking mischief ; 
“and I assure you for the first hour we were 
simply paragons of primness and decorum. 
He sat at one end of the carriage reading the 
Times, and | sat at the other with the BaL- 
Lou. Then I tired of the BALLou, and be- 
gan to wonder what he was doing; so | just 
raised my eyes and looked across at him, 
and got caught in the act.” Here Sunnie 
stopped a moment; her eyes were fairly 
dancing with mischief, though she spoke 
with a matter-of-fact air. “So | laughed,” 
she went on with the most provoking cool- 
ness, —“I could not help it, it was so su- 
perbly ridiculous; and he laughed, but he 
looked extremely fierce at the same time. 
Then I begged his pardon, and we began to 
talk. He offered me half his rug, it was so 
bitterly cold, — I wish I had it now,” — with 
a shiver. “ Then we quarreled, — Jack and 
I always did quarrel, you know,” -- witha 
glance of supreme waiveté, —“ and we had 
just made it up again, when the train stop- 
= and there you were. I think that is 
And Miss Ross leant back in her seat, 
with the air of having given a most satisfae- 
vor explanation of her misdeeds. 

r. Elliot’s face was the picture of an- 


gry astonishment as he listened to this au- 
“ Susannah,” he in measured tones, 


— and Sunnie’s ey anced again, her own 
demure name being always too much for her 
gravity, —-“ I scarcely know how to express 
my disapprobation; your conduct has been 
— frivolous and improper and unlady- 

e. 

“Improper! unladylike !” repeated Sun- 
nie. “ That is strong language, Francis. 
Will you kindly explain what you mean?” “ 

“] mean to enter into conversation with 


that fellow Rotherham,” said Mr. Elliot in 


| | 
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cold anger, “ much more to accept any of 
his officious attentions, was extremely inde- 
carous.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

And Sunnie’s delicate eyebrows went up 
in superb scorn. 

“And to condescend to quarrel with him 
was —was”— Mr. Elliot could find no 
epithet strong enough —“ was an insult to 
me,” he finished grandiloquently. 

“ How so? ” inquired Sunnie serenely. 

“Does it need explanation?” he asked, 
his very lips pale with anger. “He is your 
discarded lover; I will not tolerate his 
speaking to you. And to find, Susannah,” 
— Sunnie’s rebellious eyes danced again, — 
“that you not only encouraged his atten- 
tions, but actually met them half-way, shocks 
and astonishes me beyond measure.” 

“You are easily shocked, Francis. Mr. 
Rotherham’s ‘attentions,’ as you call them, 
were of the slightest; —no more than any 
— might offer to a lady with whom 

¢ was traveling,” said Sunnie, so quietly 
that he thought she was giving way. 

“Offered from him to my affianced wife 
they were an insult,” he said with stiff 
hauteur. 

“Your affianced wife,” echoed Sunnie 
slowly, as if revolving the words in her own 
miad, “ whom you do not trust.” 

“Who gives me every reason to mistrust 
her,” he rejoined icily. 

The hot color surged into her cheeks; 
her eyes sparkled angrily. 

“Will you recall those words?” she ask- 
ed in a low, steady voice. 

“I regret to say I cannot,” he answered, 
with calm severity. “ Your own improper 
conduct has called them forth.” 

This was the climax. Sunnie could stand 
nomore. She had acted with all loyalty and 
good faith to Francis Elliot, and was reward- 
ed by suspicion and mistrust. Miss Ross 
was not a termagant by nature ; but, for the 
second time that day, she had a violent 
quarrel, and this time there was no question 
of making it up again. Before half an hour 
- had elapsed such bitter truths had been 

‘spoken that no pretence of reconciliation 
could ever be made between them. 

“ What is the use of saying any more ?” 
said Sunnie at last, when she knew that the 
inevitable rupture had come. “It is best 
that we should part ; but at least let it be in 

e if we can. 

“There can be no question of peace be- 
tween you and me,” he returned, with sul- 
len implacability. 

“As you please,” she replied, with a lit- 
tle sigh. 

And then there was a long silence in the 

iage, broken only by the rattle of the 
train and the fierce rush of the storm out- 
side. As they sped on through Lancashire 


the thick snow-clouds grew denser and 
denser, the wind fiercer, the cold more in- 
tense. The short winter day began to close 
in. Before long Sunnie could only just dis- 
tinguish the outline of Mr. Elliot’s figure as 
he sat in sullen dignity at the farther end of 
the carriage. 

“Will the train never reach Preston?” 
thought the girl dismally. “Is it midnight, 
or only five o’clock? Will Francis Elliot 
never speak till we get to Red Scar? What 
will my father say? 

It seemed hours before the lights of Pres- 
ton appeared: but at last the train drew up 
along the platform of the station, and then 
with great plainness Mr. Elliot made known 
his intentions. He opened the carriage 
door, jumped out upon the platform, and 
then turned to Sunnie, his face still set and 


angry. 

4 will bid you farewell here, Miss Ross,” 
he said stiffly. “ Allow me to thank you that 
your own words and deeds effectually pre- 
vent my feeling any regret at our parting.” 

“ Good-by, Mr. Elliot.. It is well to be 
thankful for small mercies,” she replied, with 
a proud little smile. 

He took off his hat with a ceremonious 
bow, to which Sunnie replied by one as 
rome and then he disappeared in the 
crowd on the platform, leaving Miss Ross to 


finish her journey by herself. 


CHAPTER II. 


HAT time is it?” - 
“Twenty minutes past ten. We 
are just three hours behind time.” 

And the speaker, John Rotherham, put 
his watch back into his pocket, and betook 
himself again to his cigar. 

There were two or three other men in the 
carriage, all smoking. The little lamp in 
the roof flickered and wavered. It was 
pitch-dark outside, and piled against each 
window wasa heap of snow. bat a jour- 
ney it was! Every hour the storm in- 
creased, every hour it grew colder; and the 
progress of the train became slower and 
slower. Now it seemed to be creeping 
along. 
* We shall never reach Carlisle tonight,” 
observed one of the men, trying to peer 
through the snow into the pitchy darkness 
outside. 

“It’s an even chance that we get to Pen- 
rith,” remarked another, knocking the ash 
off his cigar. “Where arewe now? Does 
any one know?” 

“ We passed Oxenholm Junction an hour 
ago,” said Mr. Rotherham. “I fancy we 
are just running up the incline to Shap Fells. 
I will open the window and see what I can 
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—_ an Good heavens! what a terrible 
light 

e drew down the sash as he spoke; a 
blast of wind rushed in howling and whist- 
ling, and a shower of fine, icy snow. He 
shaded his face with his hand and leant 


out. 

“I cannot make out anything,” he said, 
drawing himself in again and shutting the 
window. “Ugh! how cold itis! ” ‘ 

“It strikes me we shall come to grief en- 
tirely. We seem to be going slower every 
minute,” remarked one man. 

“ Fancy spending a — in a snowdrift!” 
grambled another. “ Wonder if the pretty 
girl in the next carriage is frightened? She 
all alone, poor thing! I ’m sorry for 

er. 

“Pleasant for her,” returned i who 
never dreamt that the pretty girl in question 
was Sunnie. 

He had known certainly, that she was to 
travel by this train; but he had concluded 
that she would not be allowed by Mr. Elliot 
to.continue her journey in such weather. 

The train went on. The wind shrieked 
and howled, and the snow fell persistently. 
They were sing over Shap Fells, the 
wildest and bleakest district In the whole 
North Country. Slower and slower grew 
their progress ; for a mile or two they literal- 
ly crept along. Then came a sudden jerk, a 
sort of stifled whistle, and the train stood 


still. 

“ Only what I expected !” exclaimed John 
Rotherham, as he opened the door of the 
carriage. 

Then he jumped out into the darkness, 
and sank up to his knees in soft snow. 

“What is the matter?” he asked of a 
guard shuffling along with his swaying lan- 
tern. 


“I don’t know, sir; but I expect it’s a 
snowdrift,” said the man. “ It’s been get- 
ting worse and worse every mile since Pres- 
ton.’ 

They shufied and stumbled on together to 
the front, aud came upon a curious scene. 
Puffing, panting, groaning, like some ex- 
hausted monster, was the ponderous engine, 
still standing upright, but the whole of the 
forepart up to the funnel buried in a great 
snowdrift, which stretched right across the 
line of railway, and loomed above them like 
a weird, white cloud. The door of the fire- 
box was open, and a deep, sullen glow light- 
ed up the ghastly snow, and the swarthy fig- 
ures of the engine-driver and stoker, stand- 
ing just aside, and regarding the scene with 
stolid equanimity. 

“ What ’s to be done?” cried the guard in 
a-tone of dismay. 

“ Nowt,” said the engine-man, with laconic 


the stoker, — “ mebbe half a dozen mornin’s © 


if the storm lasts.” 

John Rotherham turned to the guard. 

“We shall all be frozen to death before 
morning,” he said. “Cannot we get help 
and shelter at the nearest village?” 

“Why, bless ye, sir,” interposed the 
stoker again, “ there ’s no house, let alone a 
village, within five miles. We’re just in the 
deep cuttin’ t’ other side o’ Shap Fells. It 
could n’t have happened in a worse place.” 

a “ good heaven! what is to become of 
us all?’ 

“ Well, sir,” said the guard re-assuringly, 
“there are not more than a dozen passen- 

rs now. Most of them stopped short at 

ncaster. You'd better all get into the 
saloon-carriage, ae ll not feel the cold so 
much if you're all together, — and I ’ll see 
what can be done for you, sir. I don’t think 
the storm will last long ; it ’s not so bad as it 
was by a deal.” 

The two men turned about and plodded 
back through the snow. As the guard had 
said, there was a decided lull in the fury of 
the storm; the snow had ceased falling, and 
there was a faint break overhead in the lead- 
en, heavy clouds. Snddenly John Rother- 
ham stopped short and drew back. He had 
almost run full tilt against a small, dark fig- 
ure stumbling forward through the snow, and 
nearly capsized it. 

“Who is it?” he exclaimed, steppin 
back, while the guard turned his lantern f 
upon it. “Sunnie!” 

“ Yes, it is 1,” gasped a very doleful voice ; 
and a most woe-begone, white little face was 
lifted up. “I thought there was an acci- 
dent. 1” — 

“ But what are you doing here?” inter- 
rupted John Rotherham, staring at her in 
astonishment. 

“TI was so frightened,” said Sunnie sor- 
rowfully, “and I got out of the carriage 
when the train stopped.” 

Poor Sunnie did look a disconsolate ob- 
ject. She was shivering with cold and 
fright ; the wind had carried away her hat; 
her hair was tossing about in all directions, 
and two or three tumbles in the snow had 
scattered a cloud of white particles all over 
her, added to which, she was standing knee- 
deep in the snow, and in the utmost peril of 
losing her footing. 

“ But where is Elliot?” inquired John un- 
suspiciously. 

“}—he” — began Sunnie, in great embar- 
rassment, and then stopped short, with a viv- 
id blush spreading over her face. 

The guard had moved on, but left his lan- 
tern on the ground. 

“He must be outof his senses to let you 
travel on such a night as this,” went on 
John, never suspecting the true state of 
affairs, “ Where is he?” 
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“ I don’t know,” stammered Sunnie. 

“ Don’t know !” he echoed, peering about 
in the dark as if he expected to see his 
rival’s face suddenly confronting him. 
“ What do you mean? Did he get out of 
the carriage too?” 

“ Yes — no— yes,” hesitated Sunnie inco- 
herently, her face steadily averted. “He is 
left behind, he — he” — 

mean? Left 


_ “ Good heaven! what do 
behind! Where? How?” cried John, still 


as suspecting the utter discomfiture of his 
ri 


“I think — I — perhaps he is at Preston,” 
faltered Sunnie with meekness, her eyes 
downcast, but a little smile curling the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

“ Whew-w-w !” whistled Jack.‘ 

And then relapsed into silence, but dili- 
gently scrutinizing the face before him, by 
the help of the lantern. 

Sunnie’s eyes were steadfastly fixed on 
the fur trimming of her jacket, which her 
cold little hands kept smoothing nervously. 

“ So you have turned him off!” said Jack 
at length. “«Frailty, thy mame is wo- 
man ! 

“No, I did not; he turned himself off.” 
And Mr. Eliot’s faithless fancée began to 
laugh with heartless levity. “I assure you 
it was his doing, not mine.” 

“Then he’s a greater idiot even than I 
gave hiin credit for being,” asserted Jack 
emphatically ; “and that is not saying much 
for him. But you do not, mean to say that 
he left you at Preston, and that you have 
been traveling all alone ever since ?” 

“ Yes, I have; and I have been so fright- 
ened, and I am so cold,” finished Sunnie 
dismally. 

“ Why, you poor little thing,” he said, tak- 
ing the two cold little hands in his, “if I 
had only known— However it is too late 
now. But” —with vehement emphasis — 
“I should have great pleasure in kicking 
that confounded prig to the North Pole.” 

“Oh, never mind him!” returned Sunnie 
in a tone of t content. “Have we to 
stay here all night in the snow, Jack?” 

“Yes, I am afraid so; but there is a sa- 
loon-carriage ” — and he went on to explain 
the guard’s plans for their comfort. 

“] think it will be great fun,” commented 
Sunnie, — “a picnic in a snowdrift! If we 
only had something to eat! I am so hun- 


“So am I,” confessed John; “but I see 
no chance of any provisions.” 

Just then the guard appeared with another 
lantern; and in ten minutes more the whole 
of the shivering, woe-begone travelers, most 
of them looking the picture of misery, were 
gathered together in the large saloon-car- 
riage. Very speedily rugs and shawls were 
fastened over the windows to keep out the 


cold, cushions were piled everywhere, tins 
of hot water from the engine covered the 
floor, and over all the two lanterns shed a 
cheerful glow. 

The guard seemed e to all emergen- 
cies. The passengers scarcely settled 
themselves, when he appeared among them 
with some canisters of biscuits, and one or 
two tins of preserved meat, procured from 
the parcels in his van. Then a farmer’s 
wife from Penrith produced a packet of cof- 
fee, and a little old maid contributed a num- 
ber of buns, thereby defrauding a dozen or 
so of nephews and nieces. As if by magic 
a great can of steaming, fragrant cofiee was 
made by the indefatigable guard, milk and 
sugar appeared from some mysterious re- 
gion, and a queer, miscellaneous offering of 

roken-stemmed wine-glasses and diver 
traveling-flasks supplied the place of cups. 
With not a little laughter the benighted 
passengers gathered round the small saloon 
table, and did decided honor to the primitive 
repast. 

The night wore on, hour after hour,— 
outside, the howling and raging wind, frost 
and snow; inside, the weary travelers be 
guiling the time as best they might. 

Two persons at least were blissfully un- 
conscious of all their trials and discomforts. 
The lighted carriage might have been a fai- 
ry palace, the howling wind a gentle zephyr, 
for anything either Sunnie or John Rother- 
ham knew to the contrary. For afew mo- 
ments, before the other sengers had en- 
tered, they had had the saloon to themselves. 
He had helped her in, found a warm nook 
for her among a pile of cushions, and then 
with a grave, contemplative air stood gazing 
down at her. 

The vivid crimson came and went in her 
face ; her eyes were veiled by the long, curl 
ing lashes; the flickering light above shone 
on the masses of bronze-brown hair. While 
he looked a tear stole down her cheek, the 
small mouth trembled with a suppressed 
sigh, and the nervous little hands twisted 
themselves together. 

“My darling!” he cried passionately, 
with his arms rcund her, “ it was true then ? 
You do love me?” 

“ Yes,” she whispered, with softly shining 
eyes raised to his. 

He folded her more closely to him, and 
kissed the sweet lips, still trembling with 
agitation, 

So the night in the snowdrift was passed 
in supreme content by at least two of the 
unfortunate fellow-travelers. With daylight 
came help. 

Before noon Sunnie was safe at home at 
Red Scar, John Rotherham with her. It 
took no small amount of explanation to 
make Colonel Ross understand the new as- 


pect of affairs. 
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“Oh,” he said, with a dry laugh, when at 


“There is no fear now,” laughed Jack, 


last he had been made to comprehend every- | with a contented look at his lady-love. “We 
thing, “ I am not sorry I have seen the last 
of your superfine suitor, Sunnie! Still I 
think you had better not try the operation 
again.’ 


have not found the last six months so hap- 
py that we shall want to quarrel again, — in- 


deed we settled our differences, for good and 
all, in the snowdrift.”’ ys 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH, OF LONDON, 


T the close of the 
people talking about the rules which they 
intend to adopt for the better ordering of 
their lives during the ensuing twelve months. 
They have determined to relinquish bad hab- 
its, and to give up those practices which mil- 


year we hear many 


jtate against their moral and material wel- 
fare. In short, they purpose effecting a com- 
plete reform in their conduct, which is to be 
put in force at the commencement of the 
new year, but nota moment before. They 
cling to the doomed habits with a tenacity 
that is strangely inconsistent with their pro- 
fessed determination to get rid of them. 
But we all know what little reliance is to be 
placed upon the professions of these individ- 
uals, who have a crop of good intentions an- 
nually, that never or — ripens into action. 
Year after year they tell us the same story. 
and lay before us their programme of good 
intentions for the year, pointing out with 
pride and satisfaction the chief items in it, 
and reiterating with fervor their firm deter- 
mination to perform _—o promised. 
And how does it all end? Perhaps for a 
week or a month the good resolution is ob- 
served; and then our eager self-reformer 
grows tired of improvement, and reverts to 
the old order of things with a sigh of relief. 
It is not in the nature of a sincere man to 
talk much about what good intentions he has 
formed with regard to himself or others ; 
and experience teaches us that little value is 
to be placed upon the professions of those 
who are anxious to let the world know that 
théy are very concientious and ardently de- 
sire improvement. As a rule, we find that 
these people are both lazy and improvident. 
They Celong to that class of people of which 
Mr. Micawber was an eminent example ; like 
that distinguished character, they are con- 
stantly in difficulties and troubles. [In fact, 
- live in hope, and suffer in consequence. 
o men of industry and action, it must be 
singularly unpleasant to hear these announce- 
ments of contemplated self-reform from indi- 


viduals who have not a grain of resolution in 


their character. It is sucha mockery of sin- 
cerity and earnestness, that it cannot fail to 
provoke disgust in those who “reverence 
truth above all things.” And yet how 
common it is to find young men at this 
time of the year parading their list of reso- 
lutions, for the pu of edifying and 
favorably impressing their friends! The 
pipe is to be given up; foreign languages are 
to be learned ; and other praiseworthy inten- 
tions are expressed. And acted upon in how 
many instances? Alas! in very few indeed, 
The pipe soon asserts its sway again, and 
the foreign languages remain as foreign as 
ever. 

But it is sad when we consider that this 
disposition to form such resolutions as we 
have indicated is a sure sign of moral weak- 
ness, and of moral weakness too that leads 
to irremediable disorders. A hopeful young 
man imagines that he makes up for whatever 
laxity he may have been guilty of in his past 
conduct, by resolving upon improvement 
for the future. And thus he goes on year 
after year making resolutions only to break 
them, and unconsciously — but surely and in- 
evitably — destroying that sense of mural rec- 
titude within him, without which a man is the 
helpless prey of his own passions. He fools 
himself with the belief that he will amend in 
time; and that he will be able bya deter- 
mined effort to retrieve his past follies. But 
the years creep on; and while he is putting 
off the day of amendment, the bad habits 
are growing stronger, and the power of 
giving effect to good resolutions is losing 
force and vitality. 


“ Trust on, and think tomorrow will repay,” 


is his motto; but the poet has added a 
nant warning to those that put their trust in 
such foolish anticipations. 

There are few spectacles more contempt- 
ible than this professed self-reformer when 
he has reached an age at which reform is al- 
most hopeless. He is then a miserable vacil- 


lating wretch, full of hatred toward those 
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who have been successful in life, and atee. 
ing a strong enmity to prosperity in general. 
He thatthe ill created 
him; that he has been misunderstood; and 
that if he had enjoyed fair play, he would 
have made his markin the world. Probably 
he deems that he is a neglected genius, and 
tries to feel a lofty scorn for those success- 
ful mediocrities who look with pity and con- 
tempt upon his threadbare coat and shabby | 
hat. He has afine show of reasons to ac- 
count for his ill-success in life, most of which 
spring from a fact of which he is extremely 
proud, — namely, the difference between him 
and the rest of the world, — which difference 
is, from his point of view, usually a very lofty 
and poetical one — altogether im his favor. 
Thus he may be one, according to his own 
report, whose passions will not brook con- 
trol; whose nature is wild and untamable ; 
and whose ideas are altogether opposed to 
the miserable conventionalities which regu- 
late ordinary people’s lives. It is difficult 
to persuade such a one that he is but a con- 
ceited fool with a lazy disposition and a vi- 
cious nature. Heisbeyondreproof. Years 
of intellectual torpor and moral turpitude 
have destroyed the capacity for understand- 
ing truth or for appreciating good advice. 
How finely Pope has answered those who 
thus desire to escape censure by professing 
to be overmastered by strong passions. He 
has the following in an essay contributed to 
the Spectator :“ The strength of the passions 
will never be accepted as an excuse for com- 
plying with them; they were designed for 
subjection ; and if a man suffers them to get 
the upper hand, he then betrays the liberty 
of his own soul.” 

It would be far better that those who can- 
not keep good resolutions should refrain 
from making them; for there can be little 
doubt that in the process of making and then 
breaking them, the moral fibre of a man’s 
character becomes flaccid and relaxed. Our 
moral mature is so constituted that any tri- 
fling with it is fraught with injurious conse- 
quences ; and those who may think that they 
may abuse it with impunity find out — when 
achievement is nigh hopeless—that they 
have destroyed its vitality, and that they are 
no longer in possession of that heaven-born 
sense which is our best guide through life. 

It cannot be too pry wen urged that suc- 
cess is the reward of labor, and that itis a 
vicious and mischievous fallacy to suppose 
we can obtain it by any other means. A 
modern writer has beautifully expressed this 
idea; and of the many noble sentiments 
which Mr. Ruskin has given the world, _ 
haps there is not one so pregnant with dee 
and penetrating wisdom. In the Stones of 
Venice the following passage occurs: “ Now 


it is only by thought that labor can be made 


happy, and the two cannot be separated with 
impunity.” This grand truth cannot be too 
earnestly taught and promulgated; every 
child in the kingdom should know it by heart, 
and learn to see and understand its benefi- 
cient meaning. But it is to be feared that 
many of those who have given up the best 

ion of their lives to vainly hoping for 
improvement without making any actual ef- 
fort to attain it, are past the period when such 
truths can have much effect. They are whol- 
ly lost to the world of action, and live in an 
atmosphere of dreams and chimerical anti- 
cipations. They are the chief creators of 
those airy structures called “castles in the 
air,” and are content to enjoy the empty pleas- 
ure derived from living in such fanciful edi- 
fices. No doubt they are of a mind with 
Pistol when he sings, — 

Yes;.if wishes would prevail it would be 
a very lazy world to live in! 

We cannot contemplate without a feeling 
of sadness the position of those who, havin 
thus postponed the day of reformation, fin 
themselves at last face to face with the bit- 
terreality. They are rudely awakened from 
their moral lethargy into which they have 
sunk ; they have neglected to make good use 
of Time; but Time has played sad havoc 
with them. “Old Age has clawed them in 


his clutch,” and, writhe and struggle as they 
may, there is no escape from Ads grasp. 
In fine, people should reform, if it be nec- 


essary to do so, at once, and without para- 
ding their intentions before the eyes of the 
world. They should go to work silently, 
and with a firm determination to carry out, 
no matter how trying or hard it may be at 
first, those virtuous designs which may be 
necessary for their welfare. They should 
not look for applause from the world, for 
their highest reward will in due time come 
for the good they have done for themselves 
or others ; meanwhile they will enjoy that 
which assuredly is a sweet and- precious 
possession,— the consciousness that they are 
worthily fulfilling the object for which they 
were brought into this world. 

A more odious form of conceit than this 
bragging about this self-reform does not ex- 
ist, and no effort should be spared in order to 
stamp it out. Letthose then who wish to 
improve, labor to that end in silence and in 
sincerity; success is sure to crown their 
efforts. And those who flaunt their good 
resolutions in the eyes of the world — reso- 
lutions which are merely for show and not 
for use — we would recommend the follow- 
ing proverb: “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
consider her ways, and be wise.” In short, 
let facta non verba be the motto of all. 
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MOSS - ROSE. 
BY TONY, ‘ 
OU it me when the Then kiss 
The lakelet fair did light; 
stars from = vaulted 
You told me that you loved me then: Alas! a woman’s heart like stone 
Ah me! my frightened heart Must ever silent be. 


Grew wild rds of 


Asi moss-rose sweet and 
wy 


Lirtie Fauts, N.H., 1880, 


Ah me! I sit alone at eve, 
For hope and peace are fled: 
Your love is like this mene dy 
Whose sweetness now is 


you know that splendid 


do 


woman?” enthusiastically exclaimed 


a distinguishe looking young man, who 
shone as one of the chief “lions” at Mrs. 
De Bret’s soirée. 

Myron Lewis looked about him with an 
indolent glance, and replied, — 

“ Well, as the room is full of splendid wo- 
men whom I have the honor” — 

“You know which one I mean!” impa- 
tiently interrupted the first speaker. “The 
queen of them all, of course: that glorious 


creature in the mauve cr2fe, with the yellow | g 


lilies in her hair!” 


“ Of course, I knew whom you were look- 
at,” laughed Lewis. “They are always 
smitten when they first see her; I was, my- 
self. Yes, that is Miss Errington.” ~ 

“ Miss Errington?” 

“Yes; General Errington’s daughter. 
He was killed in the war, you know. Left 


all his property to her; she is the richest | gra 


heiress in thesState. I don’t see why she 
is n’t married; she has had offers enough, 
and she must be twenty-eight at least.” 
“ Will you introduce me?” ’ 
“ Of course ; you ’ve got to go through with 
a grand passion for her. Everybody does ; 


it fe the regular thing. The sooner you have 
it over, the better for you. She won’t have 
you.” 

“Why?” 

- Don’t know; but she won’t. She told 
me that she never, meant to marry; would 
not tell me her reason. “I pi 


to 


ANSTICE ERRINGTON’S BROTHER. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS. 


her,” said Myron 


coolly. “Men do, as a 
general thing ; but they all get the same an- 


\ 


swer ; she will never marry. 
“Upon my word, you do not seem to take 
the disappointment very hard!” laughed his 
companion. 
“Oh! I recovered long ago. It’s no use 
ining over what can’t be helped,” said 
wis philosophically. “ If there had been 
any a I would have persevered; but it 
would have been utterly useless. I would 
advise you to avoid her, if it would do any 
ood ; but you ’d go on just the same.” 
He lowered his voice at last, for they were 
approaching the large group of which Miss 
rrington was the centre. She was stand- 
ing, with her hand resting on the back of a 
sofa. A very queen she looked, and sur- 
rounded by devoted subjects. 
Her features were not beautiful in the 


least, but her form was regal in its statel 
ce. Her heavy, black hair was magni 
cent, and her great, dusky eyes, glowi 


with a sort of repressed delight, like smou 
dering fire, possessed a strange attraction. 
Yet the unbounded admiration which she ex- 
cited could hardly be owing solely to her won- 
derful eyes. There was something like fas- 
cination about her; among the many men 
who had laid their hearts at her feet, ve 
few could tell what it was in her which had 
so enslaved them. 


“ Miss Errin will you allow me to in- 
troduce a friend to you?” asked Lewis, after 
making his bow. 
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“ What friend?” asked Miss Errington 
carelessly. 

“ Mark Lemaire, the artist, who is just re- 
turned from Italy,” was Myron’s answer. 

Miss Errington grew deathly pale, and 

ped the sofa convulsively for support. 

“What is the matter? Are you ill, Miss 
Errington ?” cried Myron. 

“Yes, a sudden indisposition. I will go 
out in the air for a moment,” she faltered. 
“ When I return, I shall be pleased to receive 
ong friend. Will you give me your arm, 

r. Smith?” to a middl bachelor 
brother of Mrs. De Bret. 

Who was, of course, “ del ;” and 
Miss moray, bre walked away, with a step 
sufficiently firm and stately for an “ indis- 
posed ” woman. 

Presently she returned, quite her usual 
self, and with a bow and a word of thanks to 
~ companion, turned to Myron Lewis, say- 

ng, — 

“ Now, Mr. Lewis, I shall be happy to 
know your friend.” 

And Myron performed the introductory 

“ Mark Lemaire was profoundly deferen- 
tial; Miss Errington, quietly courteous. 


She was used to having distinguished men 

presented to her, and it was not to be ex- 

pected that she would be so much impressed 

as would some young ladies, even by the 

— young artist, whose 
a 


wing fame 

d long preceded him to his native land, 
from which he had been absent for the last 
five years. A great favorite was Mark Le- 
maire. He was very handsome, in the fair, 
Saxon style; and more than one young girl 
envied Miss Errington the power which 
could so easily bring him to her feet. 

“You are just from Italy, Mr. Lemaire,” 
said Miss Errington, by way of conversa- 
tion. 

“I arrived only. two days ago,” he an- 
swered. 

“ Have you been long away ?” 

“ Five years,” said Mark. “It is good to 
be back in my own country once more.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Errington, somewhat 
absently. “And it is four years since” — 

She stopped, abruptly, and began, with 
fingers that trembled, to adjust the flowers 
in her bouquet. 

“Since when?” hequestioned. — 

“Since J was in Italy,” the lady an- 
swered, in a hasty manner, and immediately 
changed the subject. 

Mark Lemaire stayed beside her all the 
evening, took her to supper, attended her to 
her carriage, and went Nome to his bachel- 
or’s lodgings as hopelessly in love as it is 

sible for a strong, passionate nature to 
Myron Lewis’s caution was not forgot- 
ten, but unheeded. 

“I will marry that woman, or die,” he 


said deliberately, after a long revery; and 
in the inmost depths of his heart he felt the 
meaning of the words. 

Weeks passed. People — to talk — 
some light ye some bitterly — that Mark Le- 
maire was Miss eo latest conquest. 
Little cared Mark. He thought of nobody, 
of nothing, save Anstice Errington; she 
was the one woman in all the world, to him. 

He believed she loved him; but would she 
marry him? He felt that life had no other 
hope for him. And thinking thus one even- 
ing, he started up, exclaiming,— a: 

“I will wait no longer! Suspense is . 
worse than despair; I with know my fate 
this very night, — this very hc ar! 

And this impulsive young man at once 
prepared to go and propose to Anstice Er- 
rington. 

s he laid his hand upon the door, there 
came a me from outside. A letter. He 
just glanced at it; a dainty, white envelope, 
a faint perfume, a gracefully written super- 
scription, and a European post-mark. He 
tossed it carelessly on the table, muttering, 
as he went out, — 

“From Delia. It must wait till I return; 
I cannot stop, now, to read one of her long, 
gossiping missives.” 

Truly, Mr. Mark Lemaire could hardly 
be called a very affectionate brother ! 

Miss Errington was “at home” to him, as 
she would have been to evéry body that even- 
ing. She was rather retired in her habits; 
did not receive much company at home, 
Once or twice a year, she threw open her 
doors to her “dear five hundred ;” and then 
her house was crowded - a more brilliant 
assemblage than often filled the rooms of 

yer and more fashionable mansions. For 

iss Errington knew all the celebrities ; 
many a distinguished character was proud of 
her acquaintance. She was all the more 
courted for her half-seclusion. 

She received Mr. Lemaire in her own lit- 
tle parlor, to which she did not admit general 
“society;” neither was she in her society 
mood, but Mark had never seen her so lovely. 
She did not often look beautiful, but that 
evening she was more. Yet there was asad, 
weary look upon her usually wry ey face, 
which made her lover long to fold her in his 
arms and soothe away whatever care or sor- 
row had brought it there. 

She rose to greet him as he entered, but 
he quietly reseated her, and then, standing 
before her, with both her hands clasped in 
his, he told her at once and without any prep- 
aration all his love and his aspiration. 

She sat silent, and with drooped head and 
downcast eyes, and heard him through. 
She did not withdraw her hands from his 
hold ; and he felt them tremble, as he fin- 
ished with a passionate appeal for the right 
to call her his own, — his wife. 
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F Then she spoke, — quietly, firmly, but with 
a deep undertone of anguish in her steady 
voice. 
“I expected this, Mr. Lemaire, but I am 
y that you have said it. Iam sorry, for 
cannot marry ay it is very hard to 
give you pain, — Mark.” 
She spoke his name in a tone that was al- 
st a wail, —so full of sorrow; and she 
tew her hands away from him and covered 
her face with them, leaning her head against 
the table at her side. ; 
He had stood looking at her in almost an- 


gty despair when she first s ; but when 
she uttered his name in a tone, he bent 
over her and cried, — 


“ Anstice, I know you love me!” 

She made no answer. 

“ Tell me, do you not?” he 

-“Yes!” she answeredalmost sharply. 

“Then why will you not become my wife? 
Tell me, Anstice; I have a right to know.” 

“Because I am determined that I will 
never marry. I must not; my duty forbids 


““ But why?” cried Mark. 

will not tell you! The knowledge would 
do you no good,” she answered drearily. 
“ Go home, and eget me, if youcan, Nay, 
I know it is hard to forget!” 

“ Anstice” — 

“Don’t!” she exclaimed. “ 7 will 

u torture me? It is useless. I t Loy 

shall never marry! Now, will you go?” 

Without another word, he went. 

For hours, he walked the streets, going 
home, at length, calm with the very bitter- 
ness of his despair. And the first thing 
which met his eyes was his sister's letter. 

He did not read it then; he could not: 
but if he had! ' 

Not until the following 
and then, after the first h 


read, — 

“By the way, Mark, they write me that 

u are paying attentions to Miss Errington. 

ou had b better not fall in love with her, for 
she will not marry you. I knewher in Italy. 
It was it Ficrence, and while you were at 
Rome, you know. 

“She was there with her brother. Per- 
haps you do not know that se has one; she 
keeps his existence to herself, I believe, and 
very properly. You see, he is insane. He 
‘was —well, the truth is—he fell in love 
with me! He wasa ype fellow, 
handsome as a picture, but only a Loy, not 


, did he open it; 
-dozen lines, he 


more than nineteen, and of course I could 
not think of marrying him. But I’m afraid 
I did flirt with him —a little. I meant no 
harm, and Florence was so dull. I know you 
will be dreadfully shocked, and, really, I’ve 
had some twinges of conscience, myself. 
But I don’t think I was responsible for his 
insanity, not in the least. It is a ridiculous 
idea! He was always inclined that way, so 
the physicians said, and that was the reason 
why his father left all the property to An- 
stice. 

“ But she just idolized the boy, and when 
he went raving mad, she chose to blame me; 
frightened me half out of my senses. And 
that brings me to the reason why | tell you 
this ; I want to warn you not to set your af- 
fections on Anstice Errington. 

“You see, she had two or three offers, 
after that, —she ’d had some before, but not 

ones. These were all splendid, and 

she refused them all; said she should never 
marry. One of her lovers, however, a fierce 
oung Italian, was determined to know 
on reason for such a strange resolution; 
and he gave her no peace till she told him 
about her brother, and she considered it her 
duty to devote her life to him, and for his 
sake she intends to remain single. Well, 
of course her suitor did n't persist after that. 
But I declare I never heard anything so 
foolishly romantic! She might send him to 
an asylum, and make a good match, instead 
of keeping him with her to spoil all her "— 

Mark read no farther. With eyes blazing 
and his lips curling in bitter contempt, he 
tore the letter into fragments and threw them 
in the grate, exclaiming, — 

“ I knew that Delia was vain and shallow 
as she is beautiful, but I did wof think her 
capable of such utter heartlessness !” 

And he went again to Anstice, and told 
her of his sister’s letter. He assured her 
that her brother’s misfortune would not 
effect his desire to make her his wife, and én- 
treated her to recall her refusal. 

“But my brother?” she said. “ Poor 
Walter! No, Mark, I love you, but I can- 
not desert him even for you. 

“You need not desert him, dear love,” 
said Mark tenderly, “I could not be so 
base as to ask it. Become my wife, and 1 
will aid you to care for him. I will love him 
as a brother, and do for him all that you 
could do.” 

And Anstice, though at first she hesitated, 

allowed uaded. 
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BY LOUISE 


A NEW-YEAR’S GHOST. 


DUPEE. 


F tee wind races wildly through the town, | sea, the wailing of the wind. The story 
making a weird, moaning sound in des- | ended, a long-drawn breath goes around the 


olate places near the coast, where great, 
dark rocks cast their uncanny shadows, and 
around the village gables. 


which glimmer between the heavy clouds 


circle. 
nervous little laugh, then suddenly becoming 
The few stars | alive to his dignity and his duty, speaks 


The parson gives utterance to a 


against the folly of superstition, with which 


look pale and shivering, but the village win- | he declares the whole town to be alive. 


dows are red with light, and it is evident that 
an event of no small importance is at hand. 
Lanterns gleam along the main street, foot- 
steps echo on the frozen ground, for there 
is only the lightest sprinkling of snow over 
the rough hubbles. But lanterns and foot- 
steps all wind toward the village store just 
now, where every evening the sailor and 
farmer, even the squire, the aristocracy, as 
well as the humbler portion of the town, con- 

tgate to discuss the weather, the crops, 

e news, and to relate thrilling stories of 
adventures at sea. 

Tonight conversation is unusually brisk 
andinteresting. The n himself is here, 
and condescends to joke a little with the 
cozy group at the back of the glowing store, 
while waiting for his purchases to be weigh- 
ed and tied up in separate brown paper par- 
cels, and, in spite of himself, waits a moment 
to hear the denouement of a thrilling ghost 
story, told with the assurance that it is a 
solemn fact, by a brown old sailor, who 
shakes his gold earrings as he proceeds in 
his recital, with a great deal of nervous en- 


“ Now, this is ez true as I set in this 
cheer, gentlemen,” he announces gravely at 
the met of nearly every sentence. 

And though he is not sitting at all, but 
leaning his stalwart length over a flour bar- 
rel, no one seems to doubt. The squire 
looks as gravely interested as the boys. 
The parson smiles, but it is noticeable that 
the smile affects only one side of his mouth, 
and is as lacking in amusement as is the 
open mouth of the man who is waiting for 
the forceps of the dentist in the advertise- 
ment of the toothache medicine which adorns 
the smoky wall. The teller seems to be as 
awe-stricken himself as his hearers. The 
effect of the tale is heightened by the dead 
silence of the place, the dimness of the lamp- 
light, the weird shadows inthe corners, and 
meandering wreaths of smoke which curl 
up toward the dingy rafters overhead, and 


encircle the head of the old story-teller, giv- 
ing him the look of an enchanter or a genii 
of old working over his fire. 


“ Wall, ’t a’n’t no wonder, parson, when 
hosts is seen walkin’ these here streets on 
ark nights,” spoke up another old fisher- 
man. “I see John Norton’s ghost last 
night as plain as I see you this blessed min- 
ute. I went daown to my boat-haouse there 
to the landin’ about eight o’clock, an’ a com- 
in’ back, jest ez I war against them tew tall 
ine-trees afore you git to my haouse, there 
e was a standin’ ’n’ lookin’ me in the face. 
The moon shone right onto his features, ’n’ 
lor’! there wa’n’t no more mistakin’ ’em than 
mistakin’ my brother’s. I did n’t say noth- 
in’, I was so kinder took aback, not believ- 
in’ in ghosts afore, ’n’ he turned into the 
woods road that leads to the old Norton 
lace. He moved spry ernuff, but ’t wa’n’t 
ike walkin’. He kinder glided off like a 
shadder, ’n’ his coat looked sorter thin’n’ 
white.” 

“ Wall, naow, if I ha’n’t dashed ! ” exclaim- 
ed a jolly-looking farmer, rubbing his stub- 
bly chin excitedly. ‘ My wife ’n’ her sister 
declared to Moses that they ’d seed the 
same feller last night, wakin’ past the house 
*bout twilight, but sence that spiritualist wo- 
man has been here in the villa e, they ’ve 
been a seein’ ’n’ hearin’ all sorts o’ things, ’n’ 

I did n’t make no account of their ghost, no 
more ’n nothin’ at all.” 

“ Who was John Norton?” inquired the 
parson, who was a new-comer. 

“ A sea cap’in who got wrecked some 
eight years ago, and as promising a young 
man as we ever raised in the town,” said the 
squire slowly. “It was his first voyage as 
captain, and those who were saved say that 
he stood by the ship until the very last min- 
ute. He was found frozen to death on the 
wreck after the storm was over by a vessel 
which was bound for Boston. John was 
known by the captain of this vessel, and he 
brought the body into port with him, and it 
was sent on here and buried.” 

“Then there is no doubt but what the 
rman is really dead,” saidthe parson. “ Sail- 
ors have sometimes the faculty of coming to 
life again, you know; that is,” he added 
with due seriousness, “ there are false —_— 

ve 


Outside there is the troubled voice of the 


of their death. How many sailors 
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come back to Barmouth safe and sound, 
who have been reported drowned ?” 

“Never but one sence I ’ve been old 
enough to remember,” said an old man, who 
had hitherto been silent. “ That wuz Luke 
Higgins, ’n’ he ‘d ’a’ done hisself ’n’ the 
~ taown both a favor if he hed ’a’died. It’s 
them kind o’ chaps that dew turn up, not 
starlin’ good fellers like John. John, he wuz 
a dretful loss.” 

“Oh, there’s no possibility of John’s be- 
ing alive,” said the squire nervously. “I 
saw ,him buried myself, poor fellow. He 
was engaged to my daughter Elsie, and she, 

r girl, has done nothing but mourn for 
im all these years. I objected to the match 
at first, but before he went away on his last 
voyage, I became fully alive to his good 
qualities. He was a brave, manly fellow.” 

Enter Mrs. Blagg the wife of a fisherman, 
quite out of breath, and ne very wild. 

“What is it, Mary Jane? You look as if 

you ’d seed a too,” said her husband, 
who was one of the circle by the fire. 
# “ So I have, Lemuel, true ez you are alive. 
I come right face to face with John Norton 
comin’ through the field from our house to 
the main road. I see him just as plain ez I 
see you folks neow, but I didn’t wait to see 
him long, I ken tell ye, but jest scud by him 
like lightnin’, ’n’ run intew the squire’s, ’n’ 
told Miss Elsie all aboutit. I wuz dretful 
scart, but I thought she ’d orter kneow 
about it, so I kep up till I got there, ’n’ then 
I went off intew a kinder faint. Bein’ sort- 
er weak after a fit er phthisic, I could n’t 
stan’ it.” 

“ Haow did he look?” inquired one man 
under his breath. 

“ Dretful nateral, only kinder white ’n’ 
peaked, ’n’ he kinder halted ’n’ looked 
straight at me kinder wild ’n’ s’prised. 
They say ghosts don’t never like to be over- 
tov«, ’n’ 1 don’t s’pose he * aay to meet 
nobody in that lonesome field.” 

“ But how could you see his face so dis- 
tinctly on so dark a night?” said the squire, 
seeming considerably disturbed. 

“Good grashus, you don’t s’pose I went 
through that there field without no lantern ? 
Still, after giving him one good look, I wuz so 
flustered that I dropped the lantern on the 
spot, ’n’ run screechin’ along as fast as I 
could. You ’ll hev to git that there lantern, 
Lemuel, fur ’t would n’t dew to lose it, no- 
haow: we can’t afford tew git a noo one.” 

“ Well, good people,” said the squire, “ we 
must n’t let ghosts interfere with our New- 
Year’s festivities. It is,time that all invited 
on should be at my house, and here am 

, the host, away from home.” 

And the squire hurried out of the store, 
and along the dusky wood until he came to 
lighted. old mc1sion on the 


It had long been his custom to give a 
ae as he called it, on New- 
Year’s Eve. Nearly all the town were bid- 
den to these festivities, and they were en- 
joyed hugely by young and old, rich and 
poor. Some of the old families thought the 
squire somewhat democratic in his way of 
giving entertainments, and rather turned up 
their noses at the small sailor’s and fisher- 
men’s families ; but neither the sailors nor 
the fishermen took it to heart, and every- 
thing went merry as a marriage bell, as a 
general thing. 

The squire entered the house, greeted a 
few guests who had already arrived, and 
then sought Elsie, his daughter, who was 
standing by the window at the end of the 
long hall, looking pale and distressed. 

“ Don’t be troubled by Mary Jane Blagg’s 
nonsense, dear,” he pt “she is a foolish 
woman, and is always imagining all sorts of 
mysterious things.’ 

“But, father, I ’ve had such strange 
dreams of late. I don't believe in such 
things, of course, but they say several other 
people have seen the — apparition.” , 

“Nonsense! it is all imagination. May 
be one of the Port Nortons is about here 
just now. There is a strong family resem- 

lance between them all, you know. The 
mystery will be explained in a few days, I 


am sure.” 


Elsie cleared her brow, and entering the 
parlor, greeted the coming guests with her 
usual quiet cordiality. She was a tall, 
handsome girl of twenty-seven, with the 
brow of a madonna, 0 large, dark eyes, 
which, even when she smiles, are intensely 
sad, though filled with a warm, kind glow, 
one cheered one like a fire on a frosty 
night. 

he large, square rooms are soon filled. 
Heartsome fires leap on the wide hearth- 
stones. There is gossip in the corners, 
playing of games by the young people ; there 
are quiet flirtations on the stairs and in the 
halls, and after supper there is to be a 
dance in the a dining-room. 

“ Elsie looks paler ’n’ soberer ’n ever to- 
night, don’t she?” askes one of the gossips- 
in the corner of her crony. 

“Yes, she duz. I was a hopin’ that she 
thinkin’ or John Norton, ’n’ give Tom 
ollins, that ’s worn to a shadder waitin’ fur 


R 
her,some encouragement. They did say, 
jest before John went away, that she was 
ruther turnin’ the cold shoulder on him, ’n’ 
favorin’ Tom ; but lor’, there warn’t no truth 
in it, fur I see she and John part the day he 


went away, ’n’ though the 
ernuff, there warn’t no co 
I kin tell ye.” 

“ Did you hear heow John Norton’s ghost 
hed been seen raound here by four or five 
different persons?” says another gossip in a 


was both quiet 
ess between ’em, 
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mysterious whisper. “ Elsie’s heerd on it, 
and she ’s terribly out about it.” 

“For gracious sakes, no! When? Who? 
Wall, i kneowd suthin’ wuz a goin’ tew hap- 
pen. I told Siah so this very night, fur 
there ’s bin tew lookin’-glasses broke here 
tew the squire’s within the past month, 
—all shivered to pieces. Phebe Ann, the 
help, told me so.” 

“ Mis’ Lemuel Blagg, she was so took 
aback by seein’ or him, thet she went intew 
a faint, ’n’ it took tew glasses or sperit to 
bring her tew agin.” 

“You don’t say so! I never heerd tell 
o’ such a thing. Where wuzshe?’n’ hoaw 
did he look ?— like a corpse, or like a live 
man, ez I heern some dew?” 

“ Wall, she was so flustered when she see 
him, thet she dropped her lantern, ’n’ carn’t 
tell fur ’s I kneow jest haow he did look. 
Hiram Pratt ’n’ Mis’ Job Johnson ’n’ her 
sister hez seen him tew, ’n’ they say he 
looks dretful nateral, only some older ’n’ he 
did when hedied. They ’rea settlin’ up the 
old Norton estate in a putty queer way, 
them Norton wimmen over tew the Port, ’n’ 
thet ’s why his ghost is a lurkin’ raound 
these parts, I s’pose.” 

“ Speakin’ o’ ghosts,” says Captain Riley, 
an old sailor who had had more strange ex- 

riences, known more mysterious happen- 
ings, than any other man in the town, and 
that was saying a good deal, “I sawa dret- 
ful strange apparition out tew sea abeout 
twenty years ago.” 

* Do tell us about it,” said several of the 
young people in the same breath, leaving 
their games and joining the circle around 
the fire, for Captain Riley’s stories were fa- 
mous in the town. 

“ Wall, naow, I s’pose I ’ve told the story a 
hundred times over at one time ’n’ another 
in this place, but if you are anxious to hear 
it I can tell it again.” 

Nearly all the people in the room were 
anxious to hear it, and after tilting to and 
fro in his chair several times, and clearing 
his throat with a great deal of vigor, he 
commenced to relate the thrilling tale of a 
ghost which appeared on shipboard during 
one of his foreign voyages, — the ghost of a 
sailor who had Geen wronged by the former 
master of the vessel, and was mysteriously 
murdered on shore after the ship reached 


rt. 

her large, dark- eyes dilating with in- 
terest or e1notion, joined the listening circle, 
though she usually either laughed or frown- 
ed at the captain’s weird recitals. 

* Let us take the lamps out of the room, 
the story will seem ever so much more real,” 
says one of the laughing girls, who enjo 
nothing so much as the blood-curdling whic 


arises from the contemplation of the super- 


So the lamps are removed, and the glow 
of the scarlet coals and flickering firelight 
only half illumine the large room, with its 
dark wainscottings and deep window embra- 
sures. As the tale goes on the fire grows 
lower and lower. Shadows gather in the 
corners and creep in among the silent group 
of listeners. The old man’s voice has a 
strange, weird quality in it, like that of the 
sea when it whispers to sands where there 
are graves, or around rocks where there 
have been wrecks; like that of the wind 
when it moans in the chimneys of haunted 
houses, or in ghostly woods where some 
murder has been committed in years gone 


” Perfect silence reigns. But just as the 
interest of the tale is atits height, and the 
young people are clinging to each other with 
awe-stricken looks, the fire flashing into sud- 
den life shines on a face framed in one of 
the window-panes, the face of one who has 
been buried in the old graveyard behind the 
church nearly eight years. The eyes are 
fixed upon Elsie with an eager, searchin 

lance for a moment, and then the flame ial 
it vanish together into darkness. 

Elsie, who has met the glance with her 
own eyes, utters a wild, scared cry, and falls 
fainting into the arms of her companions. 
Shrieks sound from different portions of the 
room, 

“John Norton, if ever I see him in my 
life. Why, his face was as piain as day- 
light,” is heard in awed whispers from every 
side. 

The squire, who has been drawn to the 
room by the screams of the women, on 
learning the state of affairs, rushes immedi- 
ately to the front door, and there upon the 
steps, with his hand upon the knob of the 
door-bell, stands the ghost, — John Norton! 

The squire involuntarily takes a few steps 
backward, and stands in speechless amaze- 
ment and fear. 

“Happy New Year, squire! You don’t 
seem very glad to see me,” comes from the 
ghost in a hearty, most unghostlike tone. 
“I am afraid I frightened the ladies in the 
parlor. It was so dark that I did n’t think I 
should be seen.” 

“ Who in the world are you?” inquired the 
squire, looking somewhat relieved. 

“ Don’t you know John Norton? Have I 
changed beyond recognition in these eight 
years?” 

“But you— but John Norton is dead,” 
said the squire, with chilling remembrances 
of what he had read about materialistic 
spirits in his mind. 

The ghost laughed merrily. 
wl f am dead, I am profoundly orant 
of the fact,” said he, “and I am surely John 


Norton.” 


Elsie, who had recovered from her faint- 
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ing fit, at the sound of his voice rushes into 
the hall, and is immediately folded in his 
warm, strong arms. 

“ Ghost or man, you are my John,” she 


says. 

Beveral ladies became hysterical at this 
point, and the squire in astate of the wild- 
est excitement walked to and fro, rubbing his 
hand across his forehead in a dazed man- 


ner. 

“ What is the matter?” inquired John, 
finally releasing Elsie from his embrace, but 
still holding her closely by the hand. “1 
know that I was reported drowned, but how 
many sailors have come back under the 
same circumstances.” 


“But you are buried in this town. I 
went to Boston myself and identified your 
body. Have—have n’t you seen your 


gravestone?” 

John stared at the squire in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“No, I can’t say that I have. A man 
does n’t often see such a sight. What do 

u mean?” 

“Why, a body was picked up from the 
wreck of your ship, which Captain Graves, 
who knew you very well, took to be yours. 
The face was disfigured a good deal, but the 
body had on a coat with your name sewed 
into the lining. It had the same mark on 


the left hand, and the hair, complexion, 


height, size corresponded exactly with your 
own. 

“Tt must have been poor Thompson. 
Everybody took him to be my brother. He 
was very much like me certainly. I was 
saved by a miracle, and was taken on board 
a ship bound for Australia. 1”— 

“ But, John, why did you not come home 
before?” said Elsie, loosening her hand 
from his clasp, and regarding bim with re- 
proachful dignity. 

“ Because-I heard that Elsie Newell was 
married to Tom Rollins. I heard it from 
his brother, whom I saw often while in Mel- 
bourne. Tom has known that I was living 
all the time, the scoundrel! He left town 
as soon as he heard that I was on my way 
home. I hoped to find him here, for I have 
an account to settle with him.” 

“He is indeed a scoundrel,” says Elsie; 
“but, John, this is New-Year’s Eve, and we 
are so happy, let us forgivekim. Let us for- 
get everything that was painful in the past, 
now that we are to commence the New 
Year together. Surely, it cannot fail to be a 
happy one.” 

“Amen!” exclaims John. 

But the squire says aftera moment’s med- 
itation, — 

“ New-Year’s Eve or not, daughter, I be- 
lieve if that man does n’t keep out of my 
way, I shall throttle him.” 


oye morning through the shining arches came, 
And looked upon a scene of even white ; 
For all night long the silent-coming snow 
Had fluttered to each dingy walk and street, 
So that their varied blemishes were hid 
Beneath the veil of winter's ermine robe. 

But as the day advanced, and sober Care 
Resumed the active functions of her sphere, 
These virgin ents swiftly disappeared, 
As by the rapid march of busy life | 

All semblance of the spotless morning scene 
Was blotted out, while spreading in its place 
A mixture foul of mud and trodden snow 
Made all the outward failings of the town 
Appear in shape more ugly than before. 


So when a storm of aoe, through noble speech 
Or written music’s force of language sweet, 
Shall fall on common nature’s id ways 
Until it forms a coat of genius pure, 
narrow vision of our foolish pride 
In this new garment views a eee 
And seems to show us we are suddenly 
Possessed to merit that shall lift us to 
A level with the noblest of mankind. 
From such soft of bright estate, howe’er, 
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We soon awake to disappointment saa. 

For, when we mingle in the rush and roar 

Of human effort’s earnest racing life, 

Each subtiletstream from nature’s poison flood 
Comes bursting through this brilhant tissue plate, 
And, mixing up our thoughts of good and bad, 
So clouds the soul with thrills of vague di 


That all its ghastliness of native sin 

Is => until it 

With hideous views that were unknown before, 
And thus we learn impressions from without, 

Although the very ae of beauty true, 

Can never cleanse from inborn error’s stain, 

Such holy reformation must commence 

Within the central chambers of a heart, 

And brightest human genius ever fails 

When trying to destroy the germs of sin. 

But it we seek our Father’s waiting aid, 

With full reliance on its lonely worth, 

yp is the quick result. 

And sacred inspirations of his love 

Illuminate our every present walk 

With perfect foregleams of the coming day, 

And give a certain faith of future state 

Where purity and bliss will be 


ins the eye 
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ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
BY AUGUST BELL. 


T was the day before Lent, and Bel Pur- 

cell declared her intention of having one 

more gay evening, anyhow, even if they did 
all stay at home. 

“]’m willing to wear my camel’s hair for 
forty days,” she said lightly, “ but tonight I 
shall put on my blue silk, and pick your tea- 
rose, Aunt Lucy, for my hair. Do you sup- 

e I don’t know Horace Maynard is com- 
ing to tea? You need n’t blush, Alice. I 
heard you write him myself.” 

Now Horace Maynard was Alice’s lover, 
or at least nearly so. They were not yet en- 
gaged, but were just on the verge of an en- 

gement; and when Bel Purcell came to 
make her cousin a visit, it certainly was no 
part of the intended hospitalities, that she 
should count Horace among her victims slain. 
But so many little things ‘had happened un- 
towardly, as Alice thought when she had to 
stay at home with the toothache while the 
other two went off on a sleighride, and when 
politeness required her to let Bel use her 
season ticket to the precious symphony 


concert. 

Just so — on this Shrove Tuesday 
evening, for Horace came a full hour before 
tea, and Bel was all ready for him, and radi- 
ant in her blue silk. So she sat in the par- 
lor, singing to him, and making him turn 
over the leaves of her music, while Alice, in 
all the heat, was down in the kitchen helping 
cook make pancakes. 

“ Do you think they will be light and nice, 
Katy ?” she asked for the seventh or eighth 
time, as she watched her dexterously turn- 
ing the last one in the pan, 

“Shure, an’ they will!” said Katy re-as- 
suringly. “The’re as nice as any I iver 
seen in the ould counthry when I lived in the 
family of Lady Ballyhack. It’s her-own re- 
sate I have: And now ye may butter thim, 
Miss Alice, bless yer bonny eyes, an’ spread 
on the sirup an’ cin’mon, an’ I'll tak thim 
from ye an’ rowl thim up nately, fit for the 
king, let alone Mister Maynard !” 

Alice blushed rosy red as she spread the 
sirup and sprinkled the cinnamon according 
to order, while Katy rolled up each pancake 
separately and laid it on the hot platter. 
Over one pancake she delayed mysteriously, 
nodding her head. 

“ What are you doing, Katy?” asked Alice 
with involuntary curiosity. 

“Whist, Miss Alice! Shure, I’ve put me 
own gould ring in it, an’ the one that gets 
it "ll be first married of allinthe room! I'll 


give ye the wink whin I bring in the platter, 
so ye 'll know which it is, an’ tak it. Ve can 
give me back my — ring tomorrow.” 

“O Katy,” exclaimed Alice, in laughing 
protestation, “ you must n’t do that!” 

“ Shure, an’ | will for the gude luck’s sake. 
Lady Ballyhack’s young leddies always made 
merry over the ring in the pancake, an’ three 
times it ‘gy ora the one that got it mar- 
ried first. I niver thowt to keep Pancaks- 
Tuesday agin whin I came to this heritic 
land. But if there’s aye a bit room in pur- 
rst left, I belave Saint Pater will let the 

piscopals in!” 

Alice laughed, and ran off to snatch a 
peep in the mirror, and put on her prettiest 
ruff. She was down-stairs again, lookin 
like a little pink mountain daisy, and h 
just greeted Horace when the tea-bell rang. 

To the table they all went, and Bel was 
very fascinating, what with her pretty cos- 
tume, the tea-rose in her hair, and the dainty 
way she had of fluttering her napkin in her 
small white hand. She chatted away gayly, 
Horace Maynard made himself sqremble, 
of course, and Alice was rather more silent 
than usual. Mrs. Graves poured out the 
tea, passed the bread and butter, and then 
rang for 

“ Pancake-Tuesday, you know!” she said 
smiling to Horace. 

Up came Katy, flushed and important, 
and as she brought in her wel!daden platter, 
she nodded vigorously at Alice, and with a 
fork designated one particular pancake. 
Alice crimsoned. 

“Fun ahead!” though mischievous Bel 
Purcell, and when Mrs. Graves began to 
help each one, and was really about to give 
that identical one to Alice, Bel interposed as 
quick as a flash, and reached up her plate. 

“I’m so hungry, auntie!” she said dep- 
recatingly. “I really must have two, and 
that one on your fork looks so brown and 
tempting, I can’t help wanting it. Alice 
may have all the rest, but 7 want that!” 

o of course her aunt gave it to her, and 
laid another on Alice’s plate. Horace looked 
on in amused surprise. 

“There ’s a spell about it!” cried Bel. 
“ Katy did n’t make all those signs for noth- 
ing. Now, own up, Alice, what is it?” 

“So foolish!” said Alice awkwardly. 
“One of her old-country notions; there’s 
a ring in one of the cakes, and whoever 
gets it will be married first.” 

“And she meant you to be the bride?” 
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laughed Bel saucily. “Well, you see, petite, 
I have changed all her nice little plan, and 
I’m going to be bride myself!” 

And she £'%, explored the hot, savo’ 
pancake to fine the ring, which, when found, 
she at once put on her finger. Horace 
laughed and offered congratulations; Aunt 
Lucy, too, smiled; and Alice — well, Alice 
smiled also, but with a suddenly heavy heart 
behind it all. Was it an ill omen? Was 
Bel really going to snatch anything precious 
away from her? 

Bel was very merry all supper-time, and 
her good spirits seemed contagious, for Hor- 
ace Maynard, too, was unusually brilliant, 
and quiet Mrs. Graves laughed more in that 
hour than was her wont in amonth. And 
Alice perforce must seem in good spirits, too, 
and must be gay with the rest. 

But when tea was over, and she lingered 
behind in the dining-room a moment while 
the rest proceeded to the parlor, Katy came 
in to remove the dishes with a gloomy face. 

“ An’ shure,” she said reproachfully, “ye 
should n’t have let the dochter of mischief 
know of it. Of course she went speerin’ it 
for hersel’!” 

“ Oh, nonsense!” said Alice lightly. “It 
was only in fun, you know, Katy.’ 

“ At laste, I hope ye’ll see that I gets back 
me gould ring !” was Katy’s rejoinder as she 
flounced the napkins off the table. 

Alice went slowly into the parlor, and Bel 
exclaimed at once,— 

“O Ally, put on your things, and we ’ll 
go and take a walk. It’s lovely starlight.” 

“ [ don’t think I want to take a walk, this 
evening, Bel. It seems pleasanter indoors.” 

“ Well, never mind, then. Mr. Maynard 
was the one who meagan it, and I told him 
Z would go. Sol’ll runand get my hat and 
cloak, and we won’t be long gone.” 

So she tripped gayly up-stairs, leaving Hor- 
ace to make the Best of the situation. 

“O Ally!” he said impusively. “I want 
you to go too?” 

“ You won’t miss me,” she replied coldly. 
Ah, how cold and proud young girls can 
be sometimes, when within their hearts are 
breaking. 

Down came Bel in, looking very pret 
and saucy, and beckoned to Horace wi 
quite an air of appropriation. 

“Au revoir, Ally!” she called back, as 
they passed out the door. ‘“ Don’t be lone- 
some. We’ll be back by and by.” 

So Alice was left alone to content herself 
as she might. Her mother sat by the round 
table sewing, but Alice did not feel inclined 
to conversation. She was brooding over 
her troubles. She wished Bel had not come 
to visit her ; she wished she would not talk to 
Horace so much, and make him talk to 
her, and laugh, and turn her music. She 
wished they had not gone out walking; 


but since they had, she now wished she 
had gone with them. O dear, everythi 
had been going along so smoothly an 
happily before Bel came, and how twisted 
and tangled life had become now! 

Then the ring! Zhat was so provokin 
Of course it was all a joke, and Alice herse 
had laughed at the notion of the sign, and 
yet — somehow it did make her feel as if 
maybe she would have been a bride if Bel 
had not seized upon the pancake! Now Bel 
would be bride instead, Horace’s bride,— 
and here Alice shivered a little, and felt that 
she should cry in another minute if she 
went on torturing herself with such thoughts, 

Mrs. Graves folded away her work and 
went up-stairs. Then Alice was left alone; 
oes half-past eight, and they had not come 

ome. 

Been gone an hour! Where were they? 
what was Bel doing? Alice went to the 
window and stepped Sehind the heavy dam- 
ask curtain to look out. Nething but the 
stars and the silent street! She crouched 
down on a little footstool there, drew the cur 
tain round her, ang pressed her face toahe 
pane. Still they came not! 

The moments slipped by, the clock struck 
nine, Then there were steps on the pave- 
ment, and Alice saw the truants coming. 
She did not feel like going to meet them, so 
she staid where she was. They came into 
the parlor, and not seeing her, Mr. Maynard 
sat down by the fire, while Bel ran up-stairs 
to call her cousin. ’ 

When she had fairly gone, Horace rose 
and walked up and down uneasily. Alice 
saw him stop before a picture of herself, and 
she wondered what was thinking of. 
Then he came over to the window, and she 
trembled. He parted the curtain and looked 
out with a deep sigh, then suddenly becom- 
ing conscious that there was something at 
his feet, he bent down and found — Alice! 

“ My darling!” he exclaimed softly, “is 
this you?” 

“I’m Alice!” she replied willfully, but 
with a glad heart-beat at his tone. 

“I never Ft a moment now to see you,” 
he said. “1 long for your company, and 
your smile, Ally, darling!” 

“ What made you gone so long!” she 
asked with a charming inconsequeuce. 

“Your cousin wanted ice cream,” he an- 
swered. “ And she wanted it at a particular 
ow over the other side of the town. We 

ad quite a long walk. I was sorry it took 
so long” — 

Here Bel’s gay voice was heard caroling 
on the stairs. 


for a 


ag have had a ring ready for 
month, in my vest-pocket, wai for a 
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me, Ally?” 


did. 
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chance to give it to you. Put it on at once. 
There, darling, now you are mine, mine, 
mine !” 

“I can’t find Alice anywhere,” said Bel, 
entering the room, and then she caught 
sight of the twain. 

“O you pussy kitten!” she exclaimed. 
“Are you there? Were you there? Were 
pe lonesome? Did you feel vexed? We 

a lovely time, did n’t we, Mr. Maynard ?” 

“T am satisfied,” he said pleasantly. 

“I’ve had a real nice time all the even- 
“I said I would and I 
And I have afine gold ring, too!” 
Don’t you wish you had a ring, Ally?” 


ing,” Bel went on. 


“She has one!” said Horace Maynard 
uietly, raising Alice’s white hand to the 

light as he spoke. The diamond glistened. 
Bel saw it all in an instant. 

“ Ah well!” she said, laughing carelessly. 
“Let me congratulate, and so forth, and so 
forth. All’s well that ends well, Ally. I 
tried to tease you a little just for fun, but 
you can easily forgive me with a diamond on 

ur engagement finger.” 

And Ally did forgive her: she was now too 
happy to care for the wiles of a thousand 
htly 

n rove Tuesday very brig 
and sweetly, after all. 


MAKING A 


N Englishman arrived at Paris some 
days before the revolution of July, 1830. 

He — eagerly sought to inspect the court 
of the Palais Royal, where the prince, Louis 
Philippe of Orleans, was receiving deputa- 
tions that came to him from ali parts of the 
country, villagers with the mayor and drum- 
mer at their head, brave fellows well fur- 
nished with addresses and often excited 
- the fatigues of the road and the heat of 


The Englishman, on arriving, asked if 
Louis Philippe had made his appearance. 

ad Certainly,” they answered him, “he has 
just retired.” 

“ Ah! I am very sorry for that,” he said. 
“1 am come to Paris to see him.” 

/ * Never mind,” said one near him; “I will 
show him to you.” So he shouted out, 
“Vive Louis Vive la Charte/” 

And the multitude cried out the same. 

A window opened over the balcony, the 
prince appeared, humbly saluted the crowd, 
and retired. 

“ Ah! I am very glad indeed,” said the 
Englishman; “but I have heard some say 
that one might see him with the tricolored 
flag, and surrounded by his family.” 

“ That is very easy,” said the other ; “give 
me some sous, and he will come forth.” 

“Indeed! Here are some, with great 
said the Englishman, handing a 

c to his neighbor. 

- Immediately a voice raised the couplet, 

which a thousand voices immediately re- 


“ Soldier with the tricolor flag, : 
Who from Orleans bearest it,”’ and so forth. 


And the couplet did not cease to be heard 


KING SING. 


before the prince, surrounded by his family 
and holding the three-colored flag, came 
forth to salute the crowd. 

There was a silence for a short time. 
Then the complaisant neighbor, turning to- 
ward the ear of the Rasiishenan, said, — 

“ Now shall I make him sing? As itis 
rather a difficult matter, you will have to 
give me ten francs.” 

“TI will do so willingly,” said the English- 
man, assured by the success of the former 
engagements. 

hen the man, with his ten francs, exert- 
ed himself and shouted with the others 
around him so eagerly and lustily, “ Vive Ze 
roi! Vive le Charte! la Marseillaise/” 
that at the end of twenty minutes Louis 
Philippe presented himself again before a 
large crowd exulting with impatience and 


joy. 

The Marseillaise was lustily raised by the 
crowd. The new king was about to retire 
from the balcony, but stopped in the midst 
of the applause, and sang with the people, 
marking time with his feet. 

The story relates that the king-exhibitor, 
addressing the Englishman, said to him, — 


“Now if you will give me one hundred 
francs he shall dance. 

But the other, thinking that the show had 
gone far enough, went away. 

Some may think this anecdote comes 
from a suspicious source. It is taken word 
for word from the contemporary history of 
C. A. Daubin, a work in use among students 
of It appeared to the learned 
professor to be so characteristic that he 
thought it worth relating, although at first 
sight it appeared to him unworthy of the 
gravity of history. 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


AT shall I do with the ring that I hold? 
Who on her finger shall wear it for aye, — 
Maud, with her hair of such radiant gold; 


Blanche, in whose tresses the browns are at play? 


Whnch, as we jog on life’s journey along, 
Shall to its cadences e her life’s key? 
aud with her poetry, Blanche with her song, — 
ich shall it be? 


What shall I do with the glittering stone. 
Held in the clasp of the circlet of gold ? 
Which shall I claim with it all for my own? 

Which with it close to my bosom enfold? 
Which, as we jog on hife’s journey along, 
Shall to its cadences itch her life's key? 


fanche with her song, <= 
Whick'shall it be? 


Boston, NovemBsr, 1880, 


When in the moonlight I ramble with Maud, 
She seems the twin of my soul as it sighs: 
When by the songs of dear Blanche I am a 
How can I flee from the spell of her eyes? 
Which, as we jog on life’s journey along, 
to its nces pitch her life’s key? 


Maud with her , Blanche with her song, — | 
Which ‘shall it be? 


ip and waves like the daintiest ¢ 
Blanche is the tender refrain of an air 
Sung by the muse from her seat ’neath the limes, 
Which, as we jog on life’s journey along, “ 
Shall to its cadences pitch her life's key? 
: her 
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ee was wash-day, and everything was at 
sixes and sevens — as the saying is —in 
the farm-house kitchen. fay one would 
have guessed at once that little Mrs. Ches- 
ter had begun wrong somehow, for things 
had gore crooked all day. ,And perhaps 
they might have wondered why the first day 
of the New Year had been turned into wash- 
day. Well, in the first place, Mrs. Chester 
was angry at her husband for staying in 
Barnville all night, instead of coming home 
at a seasonable hour, as she fully expected 
him to do. She did n’t care what business 
he had in the town, it was n’t right for him 
to stay, he of course knowing that she would 
sit up for him way into the small hours, and 
nearly worry herself sick over his unusual 
and extraordinary absence. She thought it 
was enough to make any woman angry, par- 

_ ticularly one whose married life numbered 
only a few months, and who, naturally, was 
not expecting to be treated so soon with 
such glaring neglect andindifference. This 
was the train of thought which ran through 
Mrs. Chester’s mind, and the longer she 
dwelt on it the crosser she grew. 

Well, it was rather pansy ». we must 
admit. John Chester had set off for Barn- 
ville early in the morning of the 31st of 
December, which fell that year on Monday, 
and he had promised to be at home to tea 
at six o’clock. 

Now, things had not gone very pleasantly 
with the a: couple for the past three or 
four bon oy here had been much quar- 
reling, and many bitter reproaches, and both 
had Cosvsnte en very unhappy. But no 
sooner did John start for the town four 
miles distant, than Emma took herself to 
task. Her husband’s affectionate parting 
kiss and bright smile touched her heart, 
and she thought that now, if ever, was the 
time to make good resolutions; for all the 
past could be buried with the old year. So, 
after reviewing the mistakes of the past, 
Emma resolved to act very differently in 
the future, and while she bustled about put- 
ting things in order through the house, her 
mind was filled with wpa or John’s comfort 
and happiness, and she made many excellent 


resolutions, which, had they been kept, 
would have saved her many an hour of lone- 
ly sorrow. 

Emma had so many pleasant associations 
with New-Year’s Eve, that she made up her 
mind to celebrate it this year as well as her 
circumstances would allow, and thus give 


MRS. CHESTER’S NERVES: A NEW-YEAR’S STORY. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


John a surprise when he came home tired 
with his day’s work in the town. So she 
prepared a bountiful and delicious little sup- 
per, choosing all the dishes John liked best, 
and roast.ng her pretty face over the stove 
nearly all day in their preparation. But she 
did n’t mind that, for her heart was light 
with anticipations of John’s surprise and 
pleasure, and the delight it would be to sit 
opposite each other at the small table in the 
cheery little dining room, and talk over the 
incidents of the Rea Pear's Eve on which 
they had first met, and the many friends in 
whom they were interested during the days 
of their engagement. 

“ Hannah,” she said to the stout German 
girl who was her sole assistant in the duties 
and labors of the farm-house, “we won’t 
wash until Wednesday, for tomorrow will 
be New-Year’s Day, and I want to make it 
different from the rest.” 

Hannah was agreeable to anything. She 
was good natu and rather dull, and it 
made no difference to her if the washing was 
put off a week. 

When it grew dusk, Mrs. Chester went to 
her room, and put on the prettiest winter 
dress she had, a black cashmere, trimmed 
elaborately with black satinflace, and deli- 
cately tinted blue ribbons. It was an expen- 
sive dress, and far too nice to wear ina 
farm-house in the depths of the country, 
but Emma was fond of retty clothes, and 
was, to tell the truth, aihor inclined to be 
extravagant, but she did n’t know it. 

“Til do honor to the supper,” she mur- 
mured, when she looked in the glass to give 
the last touch to her hair and the lace at her 
throat. 

She might well be excused for feeling a 
little vain, for the reflection in the glass 
showed a very pretty face, beautifully tinted 
skin, chestnut hair, and large brown eyes. 
But there was an expression of fretfulness 
about the mouth, and a few fine lines in the 
forehead which told that little Lmma Ches- 
ter was not blessed with a very equable 
temperament. She had had a long illness 
a year before that New-Year’s Eve on which 
she had met John, and since then had “ suf- 
fered with her nerves,” as her indulgent 
mother expressed it. 

Alas, Emma’s nerves were a source of 
much annoyance and unhappiness to poor 
John, who often wished there was no such 
—s in the human make-up when his wife 
cried for an hour at atime, nearly fainted 
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from exhaustion, and then, when he re- 
proached her for making such a scene, ex- 
cused herself on the plea of her “poor 
nerves.” 

Six o’clock and tea-time came, but no 
foho, and the fine lines in Emma’s forehead 

n to show very plainly. The fried 
chicken would be dried up, the baked 
custard a whey, the biscuits hard if left in 
the oven, and “stone cold ” if taken out, and 
the tea bitter from standing so long ; but 
there was no help for it. 

Emma began at ten minutes past six to 
fret and worry. Why could n’t John come? 
He knew very well it was New-Year’s Eve, 
and ought to have the sense to pee that 
she would have a nice supper all ready for 
him, and be dressed in her best. But it was 
just like him! He always thought of his 
own comfort and convenience first, and was 
indifferent to his wife’s feelings. He would 
n’t have treated her so when engaged to her, 
and why should he now? 

Poor Emma! she had entirely forgotten 
her good resolutions of the weeny 

uf won’t wait another minute for him,” 
she cried at last, when the old clock in the 
kitchen struck seven. “I won’t have my 
supper spoiled anyhow, and when he comes 
he can eat burned chicken, bitter tea and 
cold biscuits, or go without. It’s a shame 
to treat me so, and after I worked so hard, 
too, making cream cake, jelly, custard, and 
blanc-mange he likes so much.” 


She forgot that John knew a of her 


labors in behalf of the supper. She was 
far too angry to be at all just. 

She did not call Hannah to put the supper 
on the table, but went into the kitchen her- 
self, unmindful of the fact that she wore her 
best dress. She was too much excited to 
be careful, and seizing the frying-pan in her 
hand she hastily emptied its savory contents 
into the large stone platter. 

There was a sudden tilt, and over the 
olatter of chicken went, and though Emma 
started back she was not quick enough to 
avoid the deluge of gravy which went pour- 
ing down her beaut! ul new dress. 

And the platter, the great, old-fashioned 
stone platter, which had ee to John’s 
mother, and only been taken down from its 
shelf to grace this special occasion, was 
broken into fifty pieces. 

“ My dress ! my dress!” cried Emma, sur- 
veying the ruin she had made, with a face 
ofdismay. “Odear! Odear! itis all John’s 
fault: why did n’t he come back at six 
o'clock?” 

“You put the platter too far on the edge 
of the stove, I guess,” said Hannah, who had 
been up-stairs at the time of the accident, 
but had heard the crash, and Jost no time in 
appearing on the scene. “ Why did n’t you 

me,ma’am? I’d have dished it up for 


u. Shall I put the rest of the things on 
the table ?” 

“No, "said Emma with asob. “I don’t 
want any supper. Clear up the chicken and 
give it to Rover and Snap, and you can put 
away all the dishes. I am going up-stairs 
to lie down.” 

“ But sha’ n’t I leave the table set for Mr. 
Chester, ma’am? ” 

“No; if he comes he can get somethin 
out of the pantry for himself,” answere 
Emma as she left thekitchen. “I nevercan 
wear the thing again,” she said, as she took 
the ruined dress off, and surveyed it sorrow- 
fully. “And to think that I paid two dollars 
and a half a yard for that black satin! I 
John will be just stingy enough to 
refuse me the money for another.” 

She took out from her wardrobe the 
plainest delaine wrapper she possessed, 
and, when she had put it on, went again to 


the 

“He would like me to look just so plain 
always,” she murmured. “ He thinks it is 
extravagant to want to dress well. I ’m 
sick of having economy preached to me ; 
and he need n’t tell me that it costs much to 
run this farm, for I don’t believe it : there is 
only the hired man to pay as far as I can see, 
and what is fifteen dollars a month!” 

It certainly must be admitted that Mrs. 
Chester was verycross. Her nerves were 
surely in anything but a quiet state now. 

But she grew even worse, as hour after 
hour dragged slowly by, and still her hus- 
band did not come. Aauiety was added to 
her anger. It was snowing hard, and su 
pose some accident had befallen him! He 
might be even now lying on the road frozen 
and lifeless! One moment Emma was ut- 
tering reproaches against John; the next she . 
was distracted with dread, over the possi- 
bility of his having met with some accident. 

She had plenty of time to think over the 
past, present, and future, for she sat up un- 
til nearly three o’clock. She remembered, 
with a throb of pleasure, the New-Year’s 
Eve, just two years ago, on which she had 
first met John. A party of young people 
had gathered at the house of a Mrs. Ferris 
in the town of Stapleton, with the intention 
of seeing out the old year, and welcoming 
in the new, and John had come all the way 
from Barnville to attend, for he was a neph- 
ew of Mrs. Ferris, and her favorite. 

Emma and the young farmer had been 
mutually pleased with each other, and John 
had staid in Stapleton a week, obtaining her 

romise to correspond with him when he 

eft; and their engagement had soon fol- 
lowed. 

Emma was the daughter of a poor but indul- 
gent mother, who had gratified the extrava- 
gant tastes of her child as far as her circum- 
stances permitted, often making great sacri- 
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fices in order to carry out a whim of Em- 
ma’s. But the girl had never learned the 
value of money, and when she became a 
wife did not understand the first principles 
of economy, a fact which it did not take 
John long to discover. The young farmer 
was ambitious and prudent, but would have 
willingly gratitied en wish his wife ex- 
pressed had he been able to do so. But he 
was not rich, and there was a mortgage on 
the farm, which he was trying by hard work 
and economy to pay off. Therefore, it an- 
noyed and grieved him to hear Emma’s con- 
stant com Fiat and reproaches, and accu- 
sations of stinginess and selfishness. But 
no sooner did he begin to explain to her 
why it was so absolutely necessary for them 
to practice economy, than she began to cry, 
talk about her “shattered nerves,” and de- 
clare she could not endure his scolding, and 
that from morning till night he was forever 
finding fault. 

Now, Emma had found John a delightful 
lover, and had foolishly expected that he 
would be quite as delightful as a husband, 
and it hurt and offended her to be lectured 
on extravagance and treated like a child in 
regard to money matters. 

And thus the cloud over the domestic ho- 
rizon was very dark indeed. 

“Only last New-Year’s Eve,” murmured 
Emma, as for the hundredth time she went 
to the window to look out at the stormy 
night, “I was at home, and John and I sat 
out the old year; and he said that when it 
died again we would be together at the old 
farm. Odear! 1 never thought it would be 
passed in this way! How many plans we 
made. And, Odear! now John does noth- 
ing but scold about expenses! And just to 

_ think of his not coming home as he prom- 
ised! He knows, too, how nervous I am, 
and how frightened I get if left alone.” 

When the clock struck half-past two, all 
hope or expectation of her husband’s comin 
left Emma’s heart, and she threw hersel 
on her bed and fell into a light and troubled 
sleep. 

It was broad daylight when she awoke, 
and the kitchen clock was loudly striking 
six. After a hasty toilet she hurried down- 
stairs, and found Hannah making the kitchen 
fire. 

“ Hannah, Mr. Chester did n’t come home 
all night, and I am almost worried to death,” 
said Emma, going to the window to look 
out. 

“ Mayhap he staid in the town,” said Han- 
nah, who never worried about anything. 

It was still snowing, and the ground was 
covered a foot deep. As Emma turned 
from the window the hired man came — 
ing in, making a path from the stable wi 
his cowhide boots. 

“Jim,” said Emma, “I want you to take a 


horse and ride straight to Barnville. Mr. 
Chester did not come home last night, and I 
must find out what is the matter. Lose no 
time.” 

“ No use in going, ma’am,” said the man, 
“for Mr. Mallows passed by a few minutes 
ago, and he said as how Mr. Chester and he 
staid at the American House ‘all night. 
He said they had a regular break-down 
there, and the young folks danced till morn- 
in’. Mr. Chester ’ll be along soon. He had 
to wait to have some work done to the 
wagon.” 

mma became very pale as she listened to 
Jim’s story, and when he had finished she 
turned quickly to Hannah. 

“Get out the tubs,” she said sharply. 
y We ll get the washing out of the way to- 

ay.” 
“ But you said ” — began the girl. 

“No matter what I said. I ’ve changed 
my mind. There is no sense in trying to 
keep New-Year’s Day. I ‘ll see to the 
breakfast, and you get at the washing.” 

Hannah went down-cellar after the tubs, 
and was soon at her work, which she per- 
formed quietly and methodically. But Em- 
ma was in no humor to follow her servant’s 
example. She had never in her life been so 
angry as now, and calmness was out of the 


.question. She banged the pots and kettles 


about at such a rate, and was so impetuous 
in her movements, that she ended in turn- 
ing the contents of the boiling-hot teakettle 
over her left hand, scalding it and the wrist 
very badly. 

It was a long time before she could do 
anything to relieve the pain, and of course 
she forgot all about breakfast, and Hannah 
had to prepare a hasty meal of cold meat and 
fried potatoes for herself and Jim. 

It was high noon when John Chester at 
last came in, and he thought he had never 
seen a more disordered kitchen. Hannah, 
between the washing, and attending to the 
numerous wants of her nervous mistress, 
had had no time to wash the dishes or put 
things in order, and when John came in 
she was down-cellar hanging up the clothes, 
which could not be dried out-of-doors. 

John was about to cross the kitchen to go 
in quest of his wife, when his eyes fell upon 
the platter pieces piled up under the table. 
He knew at one what had been broken, and 
surveyed the ruin with a clouded brow. 

“| tried to impress upon Emma the dan- 
ger of letting Hannah use that dish,” he 
muttered, “but, as usual, my wishes are not 
attended to in the least.” 

He opened the hall door, and went u 
Stairs, taking no pains to tread gently. He 
usually paid that much respect to Emina’s 
nerves, but just now he did n’t.care. 

His wife lay on the bed, still in her rum- 
pled wrapper, and the disorder of the bed- 
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room was almost worse than that of the 
kitchen. 

“ Well, Emma, and why are you in bed 
this time of day? What on earth is the 
matter? And New-Year’s Day too!” 

“ New-Year’s Day,” repeated Emma, 
starting up from her pillow: “ the least you 
say about that the better. I don’t see how 
you could treat me so cruelly. I never 
slept at all, my poor nerves were in such a 
condition. You knew I would n’t, and you 
did it on purpose !” 

“A nice reception,” said John, in a cold, 
anes tone, “ but what else could I ex- 

ct 

“ What else did you deserve?” cried Em- 
ma, whose much-abused nerves were thor- 
oughly unstrung. ‘To leave me all alone 
the whole day and night, and to spend your 
New-Year’s Eve carousing at a tavern.” 

John grew very pale, and set his strong 
teeth in his under-lip until it bled. 

“It was impossible for me to come home,” 
he said. “My wagon broke down, and I 
could not get it mended until this morning. 
And it was such a stormy night that I had 
no desire to ride four miles on horseback. 
It is not pleasant to have to walk a horse 
such a distance through the blinding, drift- 
ing snow. It was bad enough coming home 
this morning after the road was_ broken. 
As matters are here, I wish I had staid in 
Barnville. This is a New-Year’s reception 
for which I did not bargain.” 

Then Emma must reply, of course, and 
matters very quickly went from bad to 
worse, for these pours people did not appre- 
ciate the truth of the old saying, “ The least 
said the soonest mended.” 

At last the young wife went into violent 
hysterics, and after her husband had poured 
cold water on her with lavish generosity, and 
ee calmed her considerably, he said 
with white, Tora lips, — 

“Emma, | ’ve had enough of this life. 
Your extravagance and your nerves com- 
bined are more than I can bear. I ’ve nev- 
er known a single week of happiness since 
the day I married you. I came home to- 
day with my heart full of love for you, and 
all the way from Barnville 1 was making res- 
olutions to begin the New Year in happi- 
ness and peace. But it is of no use to try, 
and the best thing I can do is to leave you. 
Good-by, and may you be happier without 
me than you have ever been with me.” 

And he hurriedly left the room. 

“John! John!” called Emma. 

But he did not come back. 

After an hour or more had passed, she 
went to seek him, but he was gone. Han- 
nah had seen him leave the house with a 
satchel, but he had not spoken to her, or 
left any message for his wife. 

mma went back to bed, and after cry- 


ing till she could cry no more, fell asleep, 
and for a time forgot her troubles. 

And thus the New-Year’s Day closed with 
storms without and within the old farm- 
house. 

As the went slowly by and John. did 
not return, Emma began to realize that he 
had meant what he said about leaving her; 
that she must live alone without a husband’s 
love and protection. One night she lay 
awake many hours, and iooked the situation 
fairly in the face. She felt sure John was 
safe,— he was notone to commit any des- 
perate act, —and she had only herself to 
consider. 

“TI see now how wrong I was,” she 
thought, as the gray dawn of the cold Janua- 
ry morning came stealing into her room. 
“ I only wonder he staid as long as he did. 
How strange that I never saw how wicked 
it was to act so! But my wretched nerves 
were to blame for it all. Well, 1 ’ve made 
up my mind to one thing.” 

What that one thing was her course dur- 
ing the next few months showed very plain- 


r She sent for her mother, and, after telling 
her the whole story frankly, asked her to 
make her home at the farm for the present, 
to which the indulgent woman consented 
without a murmur. Then Emma went to 
work, She took the affairs of the farm into 
her own hands, hired the men. overlooked 
the work, made bargains with the produce 
dealers and market-men, took in cattle to 
pasture on the great meadows, and devel- 
oped such an extraordinary talent for busi- . 
ness, that her mother was continually lost 
in a sea of astonishment and admiration. 

_ There was no talk of nerves now. Emma 
had no time to thinkof them. She worked 
in the garden among the vegetables until 
she became as brown as a nut, and stronger 
and more robust than she had ever been a 
fore. She took entire charge of the dairy, 
and derived a considerable income from her 
butter and cheese, and never did hens lay as 
did Emma’s. The neighbors said it was 
wonderful, and predicted that she would 
make a fortune + her fowls. And every- 
thing was conducted on principles of the 
most rigid economy, for Emma wished to 
carry out John’s precepts as well as she 
could, and do just as she imagined he would 
have done. Not a dollar did she go into 
debt, and the interest on the mortgage was 
promptly paid when due. 

And thus nearly two years went by, and 


| it was again the end of the old year. 


Emma sat up to see the New Year in, 
and her thoughts were very sad ones. She 
had been longing and hoping each day that 
passed to see John return, and now that two 
years had gone by, and he still made no sign 
of repentance or forgiveness, a terrible fear 
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took possession of her mind that he was 
dead. But she tried to put this aside, call- 
ing it one of her old nervous fancies, yet she 
would have given ten years of her life to see 
him walk into the house this New- 
Year’s Eve. 

“I am not like the girl he married,” she 
murmured to herself. “I am stronger in 
mind, heart, and body, and I never think of 
my nerves.” 

She went to the window and looked out. 
It was just such a dark, stormy night as that 
on which she had watched for John two 

ears before. But {how different were her 
eelings now. 

“If he would only come back,” she 
thought, “we could begin the New Year to- 
gether, and I know I am strong enough now 
to keep my good resolutions. He should 
never oo cause for complaint again. It 
makes my heart ache to remember that he 
said he had never known a week’s happi- 
ness in his married life.” 

When the clock struck twelve, Emma 


gave up her lonely watch, and, wearied out, 


fell asleep. And her dreams were pleasant 
ones, for she dreamed of John, and saw him 
coming home through the storm to forgive 
and love her again. 

it was still snowing when Emma awoke 
the next morning. She dressed, and went 
down-stairs, where Hannah already had a 
brisk fire and a singing kettle. 

“I mean to celebrate New-Year’s ey 
getting up a real nice breakfast,” said Em- 
ma. “Hannah, run down-cellar and get 
some eggs, — half a dozen will do.” 

The girl down the cellar 
stairs, and Emma bent over the pan of milk 
she was skimming. 

She did not hear the kitchen door open, 
did not know any one had entered, until she 
felt a rush of cold air, and turning to see 
the cause, she saw close beside her — John! 


“ Emma, can you ever forgive me?” he 
said, with a look of pain and entreaty in his 
dark eyes, but making no movement to put 
his arms about her. “I have come all the 
way from California to ask your pardon.” 

“John!” she cried, and with a great sob 
of joy she threw her arms about his neck, 
unmindful of his great, rough coat covered 
thickly with snow. “ Forgive you!” she 
said, kissing his bearded cheek again and 

in. “O Jobn! it is you who must for 
give me!” 

“Long ago I saw how wrong I had been, 
Emma, and it was hard for me to stay away, 
but I did not know how you would receive 
me. Still, I thought if I could get here on 
New-Year’s Day— O Emma, I have made 
good resolutions.” 

“ And so have I,” said Emma. “ We will 
bury all the faults of the past with the old 
year, and begin the New Year together. 
And ae — I know you will never again 
find fault with my nerves, because — I have 
n’t any.” 


When Emma looked around for Hannah 
fifteen minutes later, she found her seated 
at the bottom of the cellar stairs dozing over 
the six eggs she held in her lap. 

For once the girl had not shown her usu- 
al dullness. She had been quick-witted 
enough to know that her presence was not 
desired in the kitchen by the re-united couple. 

John and Emma Chester had learned 
through sorrow and bitterness a lesson the 
never forgot. The New-Year’s Day whic 
saw them re-united was the happiest of their 
lives, and as they opened the year so the 
closed it, with love and forbearance on bo 
sides. The good resolutions which each 
had made did not prove valueless, and each 
New Year which came round saw the dove 
of ce and love nestling beneath the roof 
of the old Chester farm-house, 


ETERNITY. 


BY FRANKLIN DENTON, 


—— 
And life’s afflictions seen through tears— 
Are they not magnified? 
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Like streams that warble to the sea 
We "ll glide with glee and song. 
Cuarpon, Onto, Avoust, 1880. 


LOVE UNDERGROUND. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


D*. BOB CARRUTHERS was the great 
man of Orion County. It was acounty in 
Western eee rete whose hills were won- 
derful treasure-houses of iron and coal and 
oil, and the spirit of speculation was constant- 
ly at fever heat. Dr. Bob “ never took much 
or arms as he expressed it, but the 
profession of medicine seemed to be regard- 
ed as a family necessity, his ancestors hav- 
ing been physicians as far back as could be 
traced. His father was a slow and steady- 
going practitioner, never having any special 
zeal for his calling, or burning any midnight 
oil in study, but gaining, by sound sense 
and experience, some skill, and more reputa- 
tion. 

Abel and Robert, the old doctor’s only 
children, must both be doctors; that was a 
matter of course. And Abel, the older by 
two years, stepped quietly into his father’s 

lace, when he died, and seemed to be per- 
fectly contented to follow in his footsteps. 
The difference was that he did burn the mid- 
night oil, though he never displayed much 
_ enthusiasm about bis work. The sick poor 
had hearts full of gratitude to Dr. Abel. It 
made not the slightest difference to him that 
there was no possibility of a fee, and when 
he prescribed costly delicacies to those who 
had a hard struggle for the bare necessaries 
of life he took care that they were forthcom- 
ing. The majority of the people found Dr. 
Abel a slow-going and rather stupid little 
man, unsocial, and disagreeable in manner. 
He was only thirty, but he was looked upon 
as an incorrigible old bachelor. Already there 
was a little bald spot on the top of his head, 
his high, broad forehead had two or three 
deeply cut lines across it, and people nolon- 
ger spoke of him as a young man. Indeed 
ey very seldom spoke of him at all, except 
in connection with some one who was ill. 
Dr. Bob was popular. His name was in 
everybody’s mouth. He was as handsome 
as his brother was ugly. - He was as quick as 
Abel was slow, as social and jollyas he was 
retiring and silent. He did not trouble him- 
self about medicine, but he invested his pat- 
rimony in shares in an iron mine, and it 
roved an speculation. 
verything that Dr. Bob touched seemed to 
turn to money. It is hard to deny, that 
there is such a thing as luck. All the 
men in Orion County were saying, “ What a 
lucky fellow Dr. Bobis!” All the girls said, 
* He deserves to be; he is such a charming 
fellow!” Of course Dr. Bob “struck oil 


just as soon as there was onpting to strike, 
and added largely to his “ pile ” in that way. 
He speculated continually. Sometimes, of 
course, he lost, but the balance was always 
on the winning side. ’ 

- He drove fine horses, and wore a diamond 
of .marvelous brilliancy in his shift-front. 
He was the best dancer in the county, and 
the leader on all festive occasions. 

It is almost needless to add that he was a 
great favorite with the aren ladies, and 
their mamma’s as well; for, if he was a lit- 
tle wild, he was rich. Money will cover a 
much greater multitude of sins than Dr. Bob 
had ever been guilty of. He distributed his 
attentions — impartially, showing a little 
leaning toward two or three of the prettiest 
girls, as was only natural. He called on 
them all, took them all to drive, by turns 
danced with them all, and looked unuttera- 
ble things at them all, from a pair of deeply, 
darkly, Beautifully brown eyes. He was a 


flirt, but in such an open and ostentatious 

Molly Duh- 

pee well that the “sweet 
i 


way that it deceived nobody. 
ring knew 
nothing” which he whispered in her ear, as 
they were waltzing together, would be re- 
peated to Sallie Temple when dancing the 
next dance with her, and Sallie Temple that 
Lillie Jarvis would be regaled with much the 
same kind of greeting before the evenin 

was over. And so on, indefinitely, Now i 
any girl allowed herself to fancy that those 
sweet speeches and tender looks “ meant any- 
thing” the fault was her own. 

Things went on in this way until a 
King came home from _boarding-school. 
The Carruthers and the Kings had ways 
been friends and neighbors; that is, they 
lived only a mile apart, and both in Kings- 
town, which is considered, in the oil region, 
to be about the same as living next door. 
Kitty was ten years younger than Dr. Bob, 
and when she was a little girl and he a big 
boy he had snubbed her without mercy. He 
had been rough and teasing, when he con- 
descended to notice her at all; he thought 
“ girls were a bother,” and that she “looked 
like a little witch, with her bones all sticking 
through her skin, and eyes as big as sau- 
cers staring out of a thin, brown, little face.” 

It was Abel who devoted himself to her 
then; who brought her cl and toys; 
who drew her on her sled, while he skated, 
for hours, unwearied; who went miles to get 
the first maple sugar and the first walnuts 
for her; who was willing slave, in short, 
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and tyrannized over as such, by the spoiled 
mite, who thought the sole —— of his 
creation was to minister to her happiness. 
Then Dr. Bob had heaped scorn on the 
head of his brother for his devotion to “ that 
ugly little imp,” had called him “a milk-sop,” 
and wondered “ why, if he wanted to adopt a 
a baby, he did n’t find adecent-looking one.” 
Miss Kitty’s mother had died when she was 
twelve, and she had been sent away to board- 
ing-school. Now she had returned, a young 

y of eighteen, and blossomed into that 
astonishing beauty which thin, dark, large- 
eyed children often attain in womanhood; 
and behold what a change! It was Dr. Bob 
who was now her slave; Dr. Abel who held 
himself aloof, and seemed scarcely conscious 
of her existence. 

She showed herself to be of a very forgiv- 
ing disposition, taking all Dr. Bob’s atten- 
tions kindly, and never reminding him of the 
lack of appreciation of her charms which he 
had shown in the old times. 

Now Dr. Bob rarely remembered to make 
atender speech to his former flames. He 
was devoted to Kitty, heart and soul. The 

ssips said that it was evident that his time 
fad come, and that it would be a very good 
match; and that was precisely the conclu- 
sion to which Dr. Bob had come. 

The only difficulty in the way seemed to 
be the very common one which expressed in 
homely parlance is, “It takes two to make 
a bargain.” There was about Kitty a je ne 
sais guoi which kept him at his distance, at 
the same time that it allured him. She ac- 
cepted all his invitations, and was as frank 
and friendly with him as possible ; rather foo 
frank and friendly for his taste; he would 
have liked to see her blush at his coming, 
and cast down her eyes at his tender looks 
and words, instead of laughing merrily or 

retending not to understand, as she did. 
He was almost afraid, sometimes, that she 
did not care for him, — though it did seema 
a preposterous idea that should n't! 
Dr. Bob was fully aware of his own attract- 
ions, and that was as much the fault of the 
young ladies as it was his own. 

He tried his best to find an opportunity 
to make her say yes or no, squarely ; but she 
always managed to evade it. He came to 
the conclusion that she was a coquette, and 
that she liked to trifle with and tease him, 
meaning of course to say yes after a while. 
It hurt his pride to have to bear this, but af- 
ter all it wasa refreshing change from the 
numerous young ladies who were too evident- 
ly all to say “ Yes, and thank 
And then Kitty was worth a good deal of time 
and trouble. 

One day in May, Dr Bob rode up to 
‘Squire King’s, determined to “ have it out” 
with Kitty. At a Petrolia ball, the night 
‘before, she had flirted entirely too much 


with a handsome “ oil prince,” who had just 
made his appearance in the neighborhood. 
Jealousy had brought him to a very savage 
State of mind. He was not going to be at 
the mercy of any girl’s caprices, he said to 
himself, ws it very strongly. 

The possibility of his getting a downright 
no for an answer did not even occur to him. 
If she was not as much in love with him as 
he could wish, she would not surely be so 
foolish as to refuse the best match in the 
anes As for her shilly-shallying, he 
would bear it no longer. He found Kit 
alone for a wonder ; if her Aunt Julia was n't 
in the way she usually had some young lady 
——- her; she seemed to have remarka- 
skill in preventing him from seeing her 

one. 

Thanking his stars for this good luck, he 
lost no timein making known his errand. 
He had made her enough tender speeches, 
which she laughed at or evaded as if they 
were of no account. Nowhe meant to go 
straight to the point. 

She was embroidering fans and horse- 
shoes on Turkish toweling,—for fashion 
reigns even in the oil region, — and seemed 
too much absorbed to do any more than give 
him a careless greeting. Dr. Bob was not 
to be deterred from his undertaking by that. 

“ Kitty, when am I going to have my wife ?” 
he asked with somewhat less assurance in 
his manner than in his words —to his credit 
be it said. 

“Your wife?” asked Miss Kitty, looking 
up with every appearance of ger pe aston- 
ishment. “Who is she? I didn’t know 
you had one!” 

“I am going to have one as soon as I can 
get her,” said Dr. Bob, somewhat taken 
aback, but resolved to carry his point at any 
cost. 

“That ’s another thing,” said Miss Kitty, 
returning to her embroidery with great cool- 
ness. 


“ Kitty, you know how much I love you,” 
pleaded Dr. Bob. ea 
“ I know a great many useless and undesir- 


able things. Sometimes I feel like the man 
in Pittsburgh, who said he had five thousand 
dollars’ worth more of knowledge than he 
should ever use!” said Miss Kitty primly. 

“ Kitty, if I don’t have you for my wife I 
shall never have any other woman.” : 

“Oh, maybe somebody would have you. 
At all events it would n’t be so bad to be an 
old bachelor.” 
“ Kitty, I believe you are perfectly heart- 
ess.” 

“ That has been proved to be a scientific 

“ Seriously, Kitty, I think this trifling has 
gone on long enough.” 

“I quite agree with you that this us 
has gone on long enough. It doesn’t 
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much matter when it is with girls in your own 
station, — they all understand you, and you 
won’t break their hearts ; but when it comes 
to making love to poor little Polly Hendricks, 
the miner’s daughter, I think it is a shame !” 

Dr. Bob’s face flamed. How had she 
heard that story, which he had tried so care- 
fully to keep hidden from her? Clearly, 
she did not know how bad it was, — that 
Polly Hendricks had gone away from home 
nobody — except Dr. Bob —knew where; 
if she had she would not have spoken of it 
so openly and so lightly. Dr. Bob under- 
stvod that his real wickedness was beyond 
Kitty’s comprehension. It was still possible 
to make light of Polly Hendricks’s affair, 
and he was all the more anxious to obtain 
promise now. 

“1 don’t suppose it’s any harm for a man 
to be civil to the young ladies of his acquain- 
tance. I never made love to any girl but you 
in . life, Kitty.” 

“Do try somebody else!” 

“ Kitty, you don’t — you can’t mean that? 
You do like me a little?” 

“] like you a good deal, but ” — 

As the Fates would have it, the door 
opened just at that minute, and Aunt Julia 
came in, 

“ Dr. Bob took his hat and rushed off, al- 
most, not quite, despairing. She had con- 
fessed that she liked him a good deal, — 
that was better than nothing. 

The next day Dr. Abel was sent for from 
Squire King’s ; Kitty had a sore throat, and 
7 feared diphtheria, For the first time Dr. 
Bo 


regretted that he had not attended to | | 


his profession. It proved to be diphtheria, 
and a long and painful illness followed. Dr. 
Abel was assiduous in his attentions. Dr. 
Bob was moved to thank him for it several 
times, and on the day when she was declared 
to be out of danger, he became effusive in 
his demonstrations of gratitude. 

“Do you love her so much, Bob?” asked 
Dr. Abel in a queer, husky voice. 

“ I do love her, Abe, that is true, but that 
isn’t all! My luck has turned, as you know, 
and it has got to that now, that I must have 
some money. Kitty has got the pile that her 
mother left her, and the squire will come 
down handsomely to his only child! 1 must 
have her, Abe; do you say a good word for 
me if you can! They think a great deal of 
you at the squire’s.” 

Dr. Abel cojored to the roots of his scant, 
reddish hair. 

“I don’t quite like the idea of any man’s 

ing Kitty for her money,” he said. 

gracious, man! I ’d marry her with- 
out a cent—if I could afford it. But a 
man in my situation can’t afford to overlook 
a hundred thousand ortwo. I could n’t take 
her if she were poor, and, just now, of course, 
I do think more of money than I do of her. 
5 


‘moment’s 


as sha’ n’t abuse her when once I get 
er. 

Dr. Abel said nothing ; he was looking at 
vacancy. 

“ I want you to help me!” said Dr. Bob 
rather irritably. 

“T am glad to help you with money as far 
as I can,” said Dr. Abel. 

“T’ve gottoo much of your money now, 
Abe. And all you’ve got left would n’t be - 
much compared with the squire’s fortune. 
Kit’s the best thing for me, Abe, — to ma 
Kitty! I can’t see why the idea doesn't 
suit you. I shall begin to think you want 
her yourself!” 

This was such a good joke that Dr. Bob 
laughed heartily at it, even in his present 
disturbed and. irritable frame of mind. Dr. 
Abel walked to the window, and looked out, 
Apparently he did not think- the jest worth 
replying to; but a close observer might 
have seen that his face had grown pale, and 
his teeth were tightly set. 

He went out without another word. 

“ Abe has such Quixotic notions! I don’t 
believe he would marry a woman who had a 
penny! Well, he’s a good fellow, a great 
deal better than] am; but he’ll never get 
any woman to think so!” And Dr. Bob re- 
garded-his handsome person in the mirror, 
with great complacency. 

Dr. Abel found his patient sitting up, for 
the first time, that day, and with a faint tinge 
of returning bloom on her cheek. 

“ You’ll get on without me now. I sha’n’t 
have to come again,” he said rather brusque- 


a Is it such a trial to you to come to seé 
me? You used to come often, when I was 
a little girl, before I went away!” And 
though she tried to speak light and care- 
lessly, the tinge of color on Miss Kitty’s 
cheek grew to a rosy red. 

Dr. Abel colored too ; but he turned away, 
that it might not be seen, and said after a 
ause, — 

“I told Bob I thought he might come ap 
this afternoon.” 

“ Bob is n’t you,” said Miss Kitty. 

Dr. Abel fled, then, as if for his life. He 
felt as if he were suffocating — with delight 
His heart beat so that he could hear it, and 
he actually smiled. It was not altogether 
the words but the tone in which she said 
them, — the charming pout, the bewitchi 
blush, that accompanied them. What coul 
she mean? Was this a specimen of wo- 
man’s coquetry? Dr. Abel decided that 
there was but one course for him to pursue,— 
to put Kitty King resolutely out of his mind. 

hen Dr. Bob called on Kitty, that after- 
noon, he found her Aunt Jane with her, and 
it was impossible to turn Aunt Jane out, 
She seemed to have developed new ideas of 
her duty as a chaperon. And he found the 
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same state of things every time that he went 


‘ there. He could not help harboring a dread- 


ful suspicion that Aunt Jane’s new line of 
conduct had been suggested by Kitty. 

Dr. Abel went near her no more. Sever- 
al times his horse’s head had been turned, 
as if involuntarily, in that direction, but he 
always turned him resolutely back again be- 
fore the house was reached. 

“Kitty, you will go to Captain Legare’s 

icnic with me?” said Dr. Bob, one day in 
a His affairs had grown worse and 
worse, and he had grown desperate. But 
Aunt Jane never went to picnics, and it is 
the fashion in the oil region for young ladies 
to go with only an attendant cavalier. If 
he could prevail upon Kitty to go with him, 
this time, there would be some chance of 
his getting her to say yes to his proposal, 
he thought. 

Kitty reflected a moment. She did want 
to go to the picnic; everybody went, Cap- 
tain Legare was a retired Mississippi steam- 
boat captain, as jolly and social as steamboat 
captains (off duty) are apt to be; he had 
“struck oil,” and he liked to spend his mon- 
4 in having a good time with his neighbors. 

e gave indoor parties in the winter, and 
prove parties — not — blessed with a 

wn—in the winter: they were always 
grand affairs, and to stay away from one in- 
volved an amount of self-sacrifice to which 
Kitty was not equal. 

She said yes; and Dr. Bob went home 
with a lighter heart than he had had for 
months. But when the day came, and he 
appeared at Squire King’s door, there was 
Rosa Brett, a fourteen-year-old cousin of 
Kitty’s, —a pert child whom he could n’t 
endure, —all ready to go with them. Kitty 
“knew he would n’t mind taking Rosa, too.” 
She said it in a manner of sweet simplicity, 
but with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes 
that fairly exasperated Dr. Bob. 

Kitty was a favorite with everybody, and 
of course he could n’t keep her to himself at 
the picnic, especially when she was deter- 
mined to avoid him. To everybody’s great 
surprise Dr. Abel made his appearance at 
the picnic. It was very seldom that he fa- 
vored a social gathering with his presence, 
and it was especially surprising to see him 
in the daytime, when he might be supposed 
fo have professional duties to attend to. 
Two things everybody was sure of, — Dr. 
Abel had not neglected his patients to come, 


and that there must have been some strong: 


attraction todraw him. Managing mammas 
began to reflect that he had means, and a 
position, and was game that might be 
rought down, after all. And if he was not 
as handsome and popular as Dr. Bob, he was 
far more steady and reliable. 
- Whenever Kitty looked in his direction, 
‘she found his eyes fixed on hers,. But to 


watch her from afar off seemed to be all his 
desire ; he did n’t come near. 

Late in the afternoon, Kitty, tired of danc- 
ing, — for she had not yet fully recovered her 
strength, — hid herself from the others in the 
shadow of a great tree,to rest. But sudden- 
ly she observed that Dr. Bob was making 
his way toward her hiding-place. He must 
have watched her as she went, or else have 
caught a glimpse of her dress through the 
foliage. Kitty resolved that she had not es- 
caped himto be caught now! She started 
up, and made a little dé¢éur through the 
bushes, taking care that she was screened 
from observation. She hurried on, thinki 
only of escaping his unwelcome wooing, unti 
drops of rain falling on her hand startled her. 
Coming out into an open field she found that 
the sky overhead had become black. There 
were mutterings of thunder in the distance. 
Now Kitty was not a coward, generally speak- 
ing, but there were two things of which she 
acknowledged to be afraid, — thunder and 
cows. And to add to the discomforts of the 
situation, adozen or two of the terrible ani- 
mals were feeding in the field into which she 
had come. To return, as she had come, was 
not to be thought of; she was not sure by 
any means that she could find her way, and 
if she could, Dr. Bob was an evil which she 
dreaded almost as much as thunder and 
cows! But the rain had begun to pour in 
torrents ; she could not stay there. 

A happy thought struck her, —the mines ! 
The field in which she found herself was at 
the foot of Walnut Hill; and into the heart 
of the hill ran two or three old disused 
mines. The opening of one was only a few 
rods from her, and the cows were not near it. 
She did remember, vaguely, having heard 
that it was not safe to go into them, the tim- 
bers which roofed them having given way in 
several places, and masses of earth and ore 
being likely to fall in at any time. But the 
continued rattling of the thunder and vivid 
flashes of lightning terrified her so that she 
did not stop to think of any other possible 
danger, but ran into the mine, which seemed 
a delightful shelter. The onty drawbacks 
were that it was extremely wet under her 
feet, — as mines almost always are, — and the 
sensation of loneliness was rather awful. 
She advanced far enough into the darkness 
of the mine to be out of reach of the pelting 
rain, but not so far but that the lightning 
flashes illuminated her shelter, now and then. 
One of them revealed a figure standing in the 
opening. Kitty’s heart beat hard with fear, 
but the next moment a voice calling her 
name, in anxious tones, showed her that her 
visitor was notastranger. It was Dr. Abel’s 
voice. 

“Herel am, —inthe mine! O Dr. Abel! 
you do look so funny! You are so awfully 


wet!” And ungrateful Kitty burst into a 
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peal of laughter, notwithstanding her melan- 
choly situation. 

Dr. Abel was very wet, indeed, and he did 
look rather “funny.” He was without his 
hat, and little rills were running from his 
hair. His collar was drooping, limp and 
star chless, and his face wore a rather comi- 
cal look of anxiety and dismay. But Kitty’s 
laugh became a little hysterical. She was so 

lad to see him!—if he had the faintest 
idea how glad she was he would not have 
minded her laughing. She was not afraid of 


the darkness and — of the mine, nor |- 


even of thunder an 
arm to lean upon. 

“How did you happen to find me?” she 
asked him. 

“T saw ae go,” said Dr. Abel, — and he 
was glad that it was so dark that she could n’t 
see him blush,— “and I followed you be- 
cause I saw that it was going to rain. - As 
your physician it was my duty not to let you 
get wet if I could help it.” 

Kitty did wish that he would n’t be always 
talking about being her physician, as if he 
could n’t possibly have any other interest in 
her. She wanted to tell him so; but he 
could n’t fail to know just what she meant, 
and it would be too dreadful to be “ the wo- 
man who dared.” 

“ We must go back just as soon as possi- 
ble,” said Dr. Abel in a rather severe tone, 
—justas soon. “ They will be so anxious 
about you. Bob was looking for you.” 

“Why do you always talk to me about 
Bob?” said Kitty pettishly. 

“ Because — he — he thinks a great deal of 
you,” stammered poor Dr. Abel. 

“Isn’t there anybody elise in the world 
who thinks a great deal of me?” 


cows, with Dr. Abel’s 


I don’t think Kitty realized quite how 
much that— words and accent together — 
told. Dr. Abel’s heart gave a great leap. 
He had got the idea into his head that loyal 
to his brother required him to give up 
hope of winning her,—even though Bob 
did think too moon. of hermoney. Butif she 
did n’t love Bob, and did love him! 

“ Kitty — Kitty, do you know what you are 
making me think? 1 could n’t bear to be 
trifled with. Could you love a stupid, home- 
ly, sober old fellow like me?” 

“ You are the cleverest, handsomest, dear- 
est old fellow in the world to me! I never 
loved anybody but you, and I have loved 
you ever since I was six yearsold! How 
— you be such a goose as not to know 
it 

That thunder shower lasted over an hour, 
but as the dirty, gloomy, dangerous old 
mine was transformed into paradise for that 
length of time it did n’t matter. 

Dr. Bob went off to the Black Hills, and 
shot Indians and bison, and made anoth- 
er fortune, and a report reached home that 
he had hunted up Polly Hendricks and mar- 
ried her. 

Some people think it strange that Dr. 
Abel has turned dut to be the great man of 
the county, after all, and poor Dr. Bob should 
have gone away in disgrace. For Dr. Abel 
since he married Kitty King has made rapid 
strides in popular favor. e has come out 
of his shell, as it were. His wife — who has 
picked up a little Darwinism — says it all 
means “the survival of the fittest.” She 
says her husband has but two failings, — too 
little self-esteem, and too much admiration 
for his brother Bob. 


ip attempting to give a few words of plain 
and homely advice to brain-workers, 1 am 
really addressing a larger section of m 
readers than might at first be supposed. 
With an ever-increasing population, a gradu- 
al rise in the price to be paid for the bare 
necessaries of life, and a consequent lessen- 
ing of the value of money, the struggle for 
existence —in this country —is indeed a 
hard one, and becoming apparently year by 
ar still more hard. In some measure, 
owever, the fault is ourown. We are not 
a contented race, we seem constantly to for- 
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get the fact that a contented mind conduces 
to longevity. We are unwilling to begin as 
our fathers began, in order to end as our 
fathers ended. The march is ever onward, 
the cry forever “forward.” Hence we har- 
ass our ‘rains, weaken both heart and 
nerves, ana thus age ourselves in the race 
for wealth and position, which — often 
we cannot enjoy when we obtain. It is of- 
ten said, and with a great deal of truth too, 
that the abuse of vinous stimulants helps to 
fill our lunatic asylums; but the excitement 
inseparable from many forms of business 
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sends its thousands annually to fill the drea- 
ry cells and wards of those institutions ; and 
it is so sad to think that some of our most 
hard-working and successful men fall vic- 

tims, at the very prime of their lives and 

height of their ambition, to some obscure 

form of brain-disease. So much for the 

wear-and-tear of life at the present day. 

Now, before going on to mention any of 
the more common affections to which the 
brain is liable, let me say a word or two 
about the organ itself and the nervous sys- 
tem generally. The brain is situated with- 
in the skull, and is surrounded by and rests 
upon several membranes, which not only 
give it support mechanically, but feed it and 
supply it with nutrition, in the shape of ox- 
ygenized blood. The spinal cord is, so to 
speak, a continuation of the neurine or 
brain-matter; from the two proceed the 
nerves of voluntary motion and sensation, in 
the brain residing the ruling and guiding 
power that controls all our actions, and in it 
too the powers of intelligence, will, and 
emotion. 

It is in the gray matter of the brain that 
nervous force is said to originate. This, 
when in a state of health, contains nerve- 
cells in abundance, and it is in it that impres- 
sions from without are stored up, consider- 
ed, and acted upon ; it is the seat of memo- 
ry and of will. From it there branch off to 
every part of the body the nerves of sensa- 
tion and voluntary motion. Connected with 
the brain and spinal cord is another set of 
nerves; this is called the sympathetic or 
ganglionic system, because it consists of a 
series of knots or gang/ia, placed on each 
side of the spinal cord, but joined to each 
other and to the brain by nervous filaments, 
and so forth. This system supplies branch- 
es to the heart, the lungs, and the internal 
viscera generally, these branches governing 
the motions of the organs to which they are 
supplied; they are called, therefore, the 
nerves of involuntary motion. Over them 
we have no control of mind, they act inde- 

ndently of all thought ; the heart goes on 
nates: and the lungs breathing, even when 
we are fast asleep. But this we must re- 
member, viz., that there is an intimate con- 
nection between even these nerves and the 
brain itself; so much do they act and re-act 
on each other, that the one cannot be affect- 
ed for good or ill without the other partici- 
pating. We cannot be happy or feel well 
unless the brain is in a healthy condi- 
tion, and wholesome impressions supplied 
through lungs or liver or skin contribute 
to happiness. The nerves are toned and 
ianeed up by pure air, fresh water, and 
healthful exercise,and through the nerves 


the brain and mind; while, on the other 
hand, every pleasant sight or sound or im- 


untary nervous system, and regulate the 
flow of the secretions over which they pre- 
side. As, too, these secretions are used in 
the animal economy to change the food we 
eat into healthy, life-giving blood, we cannot 
wonder that quiet, freedom from care, and 
cheerful society should tend to increase the 
appetite, or the reverse of these condition: 
serve to check it entirely. We are fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and, although there 
be wheels within wheels in man’s mechan- 
ism, wheels that for convenience sake we talk 
about as different systems, yet so intimate 
is the union between them that one cannot 
ail in the slightest without, to some extent, 
all the others ailing too. 

To do its work well, the brain needs to 
be supplied with the purest and most healthy 
of blood, — blood that has been well oxygen- 
ized by the breathing of pure air, the only 
natural stimulant; blood that is rich in the 
products needed to build up wasted tissue, 
and blood that is free from contamination 
with either bile from the liver, or urea from 
the kidney, or any of the many drugs used 
as stimulants. But the brain needs some- 
thing else to keep it in a state of health and 
comfort, it needs periods of complete rest, 
and people who cannot obtain such mental 
refreshment without artificial means are, to 
put it plainly, burning the candle at both 
ends; they are living on the capital instead 
of the interest, and assuredly shortening 
their lives. 

The human frame, after all, is but a ma- 
chine ; yet, strange to say, many people ex- 
pect to do with this machine what they nev- 
er would dream of doing with any other. 
They know very well that the more wear-and- 
tear they take out of a mill, for instance, the 
shorter time it will last, and the more liable 
it will be to a sudden break-down, but sel- 
dom suspect that the same law holds good 
with regard to their own bodies. Old age 
and natural decay come, alas ! soon enough 
to us all, but pitiable indeed is the plight of 
that man who, through o’erweening ambi- 
tion, and cerebral excitement caused by 
business, finds himself breaking down lon 
before the dies nature should have arrived, 
and the more pitiable still if he happens to 
have others depending on his exertions for, 
mayhap, the necessaries of life and comfort. 
When we yw a very valuable and 
probably delicate mechanical instrument, 
are we not exceedingly careful of it? do we 
not clean and dust it, and put it back care- 
fully into its case, after we have used it? 
We do, and yet our lives are more valuable 
than anything else, but how carelessly we 
live! Were sudden death itself at an early 
age the only penalty we rendered ourselves 
liable to, from over-exertion of the brain, we 
might be excused for working away and tak- 


pression tends to calm and soothe the invol- 


ing our chance, as the saying is; but it is 
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not, for, apart from the more painful inflam- 
mations, abcesses, and apoplexies which the 
brain and its membranes are subject to, 
apart even from insanity itself, there are 
many other dreadful ailments to which those 
who abuse their brain are liable, and which 
are really worse than death. It is with the 
view of ,warning, not alarming, any of my 
readers, that | here mention the symptoms 
of one or two of these. 

Chronic inflammation of the brain, for ex- 
ample, although often a sequel of the more 
acute disease, may come on insiduously, es- 
pecially in those who are in the habit of 

isoning their blood by the abuse of stimu- 
ants. Among the first symptoms of this 
disease may be noted a fullness about the 
head, perhaps not amounting to actual pain, 
the appetite fails, there will be constipation 
and pa symptoms, and as far as the 
mind is concerned either great depression 
of spirits, or just the reverse, unusual ex- 
citement. There are at the same time 
nervousness and often a strange hesitancy 
in speech, not probably amounting to posi- 
tive stammering, but suffcient nevertheless 
to be noticed by friends or acquaintances. 

Headaches may now come to further af- 
flict the patient, the senses of sight, hearing, 
and smell become affected, there are dis- 
tressing noises in tha ears, the memory 
gradually fails, and one day paralysis comes 
on, and the health entirely failing, death 
from exhaustion is the final result. Of the 
treatment of such a case I will presently 
speak. 

PWe are all familiar with the term “ con- 
gestion cf the brain,” most men of business 
are at all events, and most hard-working 
writers. For a long time the members of 
oe rofession had an idea that the amount 
of blood in the brain never increased to any 
reat extent, that the blood-vessels could be 
ull but never over-full: We know now, 
however, from experiment that this was a 
mistaken notion; and’ that the arteries and 
veins may be so over-charged with blood as 
to exert a very deleterious pressure on the 
brain-matter. That kind of headache which 
some speakers, clergymen, or actors suffer 
from after their official duties may be cited 
as a temporary form of congestion, Rest in 
the recumbent position, a little sal volatile, 
and subsequent sleep are usually all that 
is required to remove if. But long-contin- 
ued congestion of the brain, or. dai y recur- 
ring congestion, whether produced by hard 
work, worry, or the abuse of stimulants, can 
hardly take place without evil consequences. 
One of these is called cedema, or dropsy of 
the brain. The turgid veins exude the 
watery portion of their contents, with this 
the brain-matter becomes infiltrated, and, 


gradually perhaps, the sufferer begins. 


ver 
to feel that he is not the man he formerly 


was ; he becomes drowsy and inactive during 
the day, is subject to fits of somnolency, 
which he tries to throw off, but in vain, his 
appetite is capricious, his pulse often irregu- 
lar, he suffers from depression of spirits, the 
intellectual powers become dulled and mem- 
ory fails, and if apoplexy does not carry him 
oft soon, his general health breaks up, mus- 
cular weakness cames on, and he dies, very 
gradually perhaps, but surely. 

In softening of the brain, there is usually 
atfirst much depression of spirits, amount- 
ing even to gloom; a veil oF crape seems 
thrown over the brain, through which the 
soul can hardly see, there are severe pains 
in the head, eyesight and hearing become 
impaired, and so does the memory, and the 
mind is often strangely emotional, the suffer- 
er being easily affected to tears upon the 
least excitement, or on hearing and reading 
tales of distress. Sometimes in a case of 
this kind there is a tendency to stupor or 
somnolency after eating, and we should 
also expect to find the muscular system in- 
terfered with, the pressure of lying on one 
limb bringing on prickling sensations and 
numbness. Sleep, too, is often rendered 
impr either by the pains in the head, 
or by severe cramps in the limbs, or in the 
chest or sides. I do not mean to say that 
any one or more of these symptoms are de- 
cidedly diagnostic, but collectively they tell 
their tale, and they each and all point to 
nervousness and brain-mischief, And they 
often lead on to worse, for the patient ma 
die suddenly of apoplexy, or paralysis with 
its attendant evils may come on. And than 
this latter disease there are few more terri- 
ble to a sensitive and formerly active man ; 
to be suddenly deprived of the power of mo- 
tion, to be unable to help himself in any way, 
or even make himself understood to his at- 
tendants, is a state of affairs very painful to 
contemplate. Now, as regards the treat- 
ment of cases brought on by over-taxing 
the brain, it simply resolves itself into com- 
bating symptoms as they arise, careful reg- 
ulation of the bowels, the giving up of ha 
its and even duties that tend to excite the 
brain or weaken the body, and the support 
of the system by a carefully regulated and 
restricted diet; and I may add to these the 
exhibition of mild tonics, and change of air 
and scene. 

Without such a course, the brain-worker 
should remember that when once he feels a 
tendency to break down, he will only, can 
only, go on from bad to worse, until there 

ks into his presence — the inevitable. 

This short paper will not be read in vain 
if I but succeed in convincing even one 
busy-brained individual that honor and 
fame and wealth are dearly bought at the 

ice which, alas! is but too frequently paid 

rthem. A fair amount of intellectual em- 
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ployment is conducive to health and happi- 
ness, — we have only to point to many of 
our aged but energetic members of Parlia- 
ment to prove this; but for one man who 
keeps brain-work within the bounds of pru- 
dence, there are a thousand who literally 
“ die in harness.” 

Let me conclude by saying just one word 
to a class of men of the city with whom I of- 


ten come in contact. Hard workers they 
are doubtless, and wealth-worshipers with- 
al, but many of them never rise refreshed, 
seldom feel “ themselves ” in the forenoon, 
brighten up toward the close of the day, are 
all right at dinner-time, and over the wal- 
nuts and wine — why, they never felt better 
in their lives. The one word is this: be- 


ware ! 


ANY rich new 
stuffs, . suitable 
for artistic dressing, 
have been brought out 
of late: Oriental silks 
in solid and classical 
colers, covered with a 
self-brocade dyed in a 
pure vegetable dye, 
with no mixture of 
mineral; Levantine, 
which is made of pure 
Italian silk, and drapes 
with exceeding grace ; 
cicelé velvet; and a 
new brocaded material 
of silk and wool in ~ 
such delicate mixtures 
as cream and gold, or 
cream and pink, the 
pattern a check, with 
a quaint conventional 
flower in each square, 
recalling some artistic . 
tile - painting. Fash- 
ion’s wheel would seem 
to be revolving toward 
that which prevailed in 
1828, though in good 
truth we borrow from all periods, and a lit- 
tle of every style and every season is to be 
seen. 

To aid in the invention of new toilets 
and perhaps as a means of studying passing 
modes, many women are collecting tashion- 
plates, and thereby learning how fashions 
grow out of one another, and what absurdi- 
ties of past days are best to avoid. But 
more than this, the richness of many fabrics 
now worn, the airy prettiness of others, sug- 

st that from those treasures which art has 

ded down to us we should do well to re- 
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call the designs that are good, and re-adapt 


them to our present requirements. In ma- 
ny old country houses there are mines of 
such wealth on the walls and on the library 
shelves, and we advise those of our readers 
who have access to them to make the most 
of the privilege, for each month distinctive 
and individual fashions gain favor. 

The fashionable colors of the moment 
date from the Régence ; écailles de poisson, 
blue with a silvery hue; @#/ de roi, another 
blue ; to which we may add pheasant-brown, 
Persian red, rich dahlia, and nymphe rougis- 
sante, also deeper yellow-pinks. Lilac and 
white, and apple-green and white, have been 
the favorite mixtures on white dresses, for 
white and creamy-white have been much 
worn the past summer, and promise to re- 
main in favor for evening all the winter. 

The few caps to be seen are made of silk, 
fancy gauzes, or thick muslin, and fit the 
head closely; but they are frequently re- 
placed by a piece of lace, folded to the head 
when on, and an Alsatian bow is added. 
Young women no longer wear caps, and old- 
er married women select those which most 
closely resemble a capote bonnet. 

The small, close shape of bonnets still pre- 
vails, and those are very quickly trimmed. 
An Alsatian bow over the forehead, anda 
straight piece for the strings carried across 
the back, and just long enough to tie with 
short ends in front, are easily arranged at 
home, and are likely to be worn all the win- 
ter, — black straw with cardinal ribbon more 
especially. Veils are slowly passing out of 
favor, and it is hoped that in time the disfig- 
uring masks so long affected may be quite 
abandoned. Felt, straw and beaded satin 
bonnets are being prepared for winter, and 
much gold will be worn : for example, strings 
made of soft satin, with a couple of rows of 

Id lace across the ends. Brocaded rib- 
Sons; reversible, and tartan satin ribbons, 
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will be used, with plush flowers, a little fruit 
and many shaded feathers. Large hats have 
been adopted at the sea-side this autumn, 
and each fair beauty would seem to bend the 
brim as suits her best. 

The size of the parasols this year has 
been preposterously large. Many have re- 
sembled small tents, and been covered with 
heavy puffings of muslin. The time for us- 
ing parasols is, however, alas! passing 
away. Curiously enough, human nature 
learnt to ward off the sun before it discov- 
ered how to defend itself from the rain; and 
the earlier parasols were made in all colors, 
= garnished with beads, feathers, and 

e. 
There is at the present moment a great 
distinction between ball-dresses and dinner- 
dresses; the bodices of the former are low, 
with very small shoulder-straps. Married 
ladies affect heavy materials : green velvet 
bodices and trains over a green tulle skirt, 
for example, the front covered with brown 
leaves; a crimson and black bodice, the 
skirt all black lace; or heavy gold brocaded 
bodices, with satin skirts. Younger matrons 
prefer soft, creamy, and gold-colored bro- 
cades, and if artistically inclined, cut the 
bodice as a low square, have a wide belt, 
and sleeves with one puff from the shoulder 
to the elbow, and as much lace as can be in- 


troduced on the bodice, — indeed, never 


was there more lace or more jewels worn, 
diamond brooches and stars being even 
used to fasten the bodices at the back. A 
beautiful black dress worn in London the 

t winter season had a Greek patterned 

d of diamonds bordering the bertha. 
But the particular craze of the season has 
been the wearing of natural flowers, which 
have found their way as wreaths and dress 
trimmings. They are, of course, exceeding- 
ly costly. 

The Medici collar is worn for dinner- 
parties, turning back on wire from the back 
of the neck, the wire being placed quite at 
the edge, to hold it outward. Sometimes 
this is made of the same material as the 
dress and lined with satin, sometimes cover- 
ed with bead embroidery. High bodices 
were to be seen last season at large dinner- 
parties in London, but not this year; and 
during the the winter, square-cut and heart- 
shaped bodices still have the preference. 
Young ladies will be wearing Madras mus- 
lin over colored lining, the skirts made with 
some eight alternate ruffles of the muslin 
and lace the same width gathered, a draped 
tunic above and full-banded bodice. Very 
long skirts are hardly ever seen, and those 
who dance never wear them in ball-rooms. 

A new idea for bridesmaids is to have 
twelve, each four dressed in such a way as 
to ‘carry out the ideaof the four seasons. 


Sometimes the dresses are so chosen that 


they savor somewhat of fancy costumes, 
Ata recent marriage, some prett white, or 
rather cream, silk dresses, with a Vesends of 
= green and 
lue upon them, 
worn with silver 
ornaments, and 
straw hats with 
ostrich - plumes, 
were selected by 
the eight brides- 
maids, — two in- 
tending to carry 
out the idea of 
the woodland, 
with ivy, wild 
hyacinth, blue- 
bells, and wood 
anemone; two 
that of the mead- 
ow, with daisies, 
cowslips, grass, 
and so forth; 
two the rivulet, 
ellow calthas, 
orget-me-nots, 
and watercress ; 
and two the lake, 
white and pink 
water-lilies,buds 
and foliage. 

English and French mourning differ 
— Women of the highest rank in 

rance wear plain black woollen gowns, and 
crape is quite an English fashion. It is 
now made of unwashed silk, with all the 
natural viscid gum, as spun by the worm, 
and dressed with gum. Formerly the name 
was applied to a thin stuff, lightly woven, 
worn by the clergy. The gauzy stuff of to- 
day is of chinese origin,— costly, and not 
durable. The best — viz., widow’s crape 
or quadruple crape — is the cheapest in the 
end. It should be worn with care, kept 
from damp, and may be revived a little by 
holding over steam; but all good crape can 
be restored and made to look as good as 
new in the hands of the professional reno- 
vator. 

Cyprus cloth is a woollen material which 
looks exactly like crape, and is made up in- 
to dresses for widows. The best-worn 
mourning materials are paramatta, barathea, 
aad cashmere ; but there are some others — 
new, light and non-transparent — most ac- 
ceptable to those who have to go into mourn- 
ing in hot weather. These are drap déié, 
soft wool and silk, draping well ; nun’s veil 
cloth, the voile religieux of which we have 
heard so much ; a new silk dardge, a great 
improvement on the old Levantine, yet very 
much like it ; and chagrin, which is thicker 
than drap d été, 

For black washing materials there are 
foulardine, black crape cotton, and satine, 
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which might be worn a season without re- 
quiring any washing. Those who see much 
of English people just now must notice how 
those who are out of mourning affect black 
as much as possible, relieving it with but 
little color, and loading it with jet, while 
ople who are in mourning boldly wear 
olleteape, French gray, and crimson satin 
before they have mourned their parents 
three months, and jet ornaments in the first 
widowhood, when they should be faithfully 
excluded. Widow's mourning cannot be 
too severe, — all crape,-with not so much as 
a tuck to relieve it. The cap to be worn 
for a year and a day is made of lisse or tarla- 
tan, and can be created at home by cutting 
in strips of half an inch deep, sewing the 
edges together, and holding them over 
steam, after a pencil or ruler has been pass- 
ed through them. Borders thus made are 
most durable. Jerseys, jetted cuirass bodi- 
ces, jetted capes, and jackets, — all these are 
worn for second mourning. For the first, 
crape, stuff, and crimped silk fringe only 
must be used. Crape trimmings are lined 
and put.on very simply ; plaitings of crape, 
rolls, and French hems are out of date. The 
rules laid down are that a widow’s first 
mourning should last twelve months, her 
second another twelve months; the mourn- 
ing for parents and children, twelve 


plastron, and trims the pocket, sleeves, and 
fichu. Imitation or machine-made laces 
have made rapid strides toward perfection 
of manufacture during the past ten years. 


months, — three months deep crape ; for ody: Z 


grandparents, nine months; foran uncle 2 
and aunt, nephew or niece, three months; 


same as relatives by blood. 

The three figures we illustrate require 
but little explanation.’ The two in-door 
costumes are made of spotted fabrics, as, 
for instance, foulard satine with the real gold 
spots which the Princess of Wales brought 
into fashion by wearing during the latter 

t of the season in various dark shades of 

we and green. The third figure in a Wat- 
teau tea-gown has selected a rich striped 
brocade with a gathered front of plain satin ; 
coffee-colored lace en cascade borders the 


‘relatives by marriage being treated the ore f 


They never could possess the beauty and 
finish of the hand-made or real laces, but 
still some of the new Alencons and Argen- 
tans are now only detected by keen connois- 
seurs. And happily, too, they are inexpen- 
sive, for how lavishly lace is used not onl 
on tea-gowns, but on breakfast and dinner- 
gowns as weil! 


my soul’s temple, sacredly enshrined, 
Mid airs the most benign, oh! still may I 
Conserve whate’er of best to beautify 
The passing hours, synthetic search may find, — 
truths of by sense and mind; 
singing pictures of sweet poetry ; 
Ideas weal to use; all forms of art; 


THE PASSING HOURS. 


BY CAPTAIN HOWARD HULBERT. 


Hi ies to eet all strife 
ve for t ving us 
or see em t 
‘When the earth melts beneath the touch of death. 
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TS roaring winds to whispers sank, 
The noisy tumult died away, 

And purple autumn still shrank 

Into the haze of dying day, 


While here and there a flake of snow 
Came floating down as though it were 
From light above to gloom below 

A silent-tooted messenger. 


n graceful, feat ight, un 

The skies above with action teemed, 
And fairy-realm the iandscape 


Merrily over the ice we », 
: Gleefully shouring a iad Heigho t”” 
- AG HA New-Year’s greetings on every side, 
oll about in a merry mass 
“> Over the ino as emocth as glass; 
ide from a running start, 
{As from a bow swit arrows dart; 
Skate with a sweeping whirl, 
Rollicking boy and merry 
Hever again will the life-b' food flow 
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\ DEAREST MAUDIE,—I prom- 
ised to write out for you a full and 

itemized account of my ‘extremely eccen- 
tric conduct,’ as Aunt Maria calls it, and if 
it takes a week and all the paper in New 
York, Iam going to do it. For when did 
we ever keep anything from each other, 
since the day when we stole all the raspber- 
ty jam together? And as you insist on 
conning your dear self across the ocean | 
shall have to write it. How I would love to 
be able to talk it out to you! But seeing as 
I can’t, here goes to the writing thereof. 

“You know when you went away to Eu- 
rope, three years ago, there was no girl in 
Gotham who had fairer prospects than I. 
Heiress to a snug little fortune of my own, 
and heiress in prospective of Aunt Julia’s 
great estate, why, if I had had green eyes 
and carroty hair, I should still have been 
greatly to be envied. Where,as you know, 

was considered as a ‘rather — child,’ 
even when you saw me last at fifteen. Not 
a ‘professional beauty’ by any means. Mrs. 
Langtry may keep her laurels as far as I am 
concerned, but then I flatter myself in any 
crowd I ’d pass. Well! the ‘whirligig of 
time’ brings many changes. At seventeen 
I was just out of school, with a little smat- 
tering of everything and not very much 
sound knowledge on any one ‘subject, just 
ready to be introduced into society, when 
presto ! change! 

“You know how suddenly my aunt died. 
Shall I ever forget it? With her on on 
the carriage step, preparatory to a shopping 
tour for m4 début, she fell back in my arms 
a corpse, without a word of love or farewell. 
I never knew what grief was before, Maudie, 
for I was too young to remember my parents. 
I was simply crushed. Aunt Julia, with all 
her haughtiness and pride, was tender as a 
mother to me, and I knew she meant to 
leave me well provided for : but, alas! Death 
came like a thief in the night, and found her 
unprepared. It was in her power to will the 
property to whom she pleased, but, if shé 
made no other disposition of it, it would re- 
vert to her husband’s next of kin, Charlton 
Alvis, a nephew who was then traveling in 
Europe. 


“But I know she meant to make a will, 


for when we found, a month before her 
death, that my little fortune had been un- 
luckily invested and was lost, she only 


a it seemed such a small thing toher, 
and Said, — 


WHAT KATIE DID. 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


“*Never mind, Katie dear, you will not 
need that.’ 

“ But there was no will. That fact was 
established without a doubt, and Charlton 
Alvis was duly notified of his accession to 
the estates by his lawyers, while I—O 
Maudie! I was driven nearly frantic! Not 
by the loss of the money, — 1 had n’t sense 
enough to know what a terrible thing that 
was, — but by the advice and sympathy I re- 
ceived. Oh the uncles and the aunts and 
thecousins! They advised and pitied, and 
wondered ‘ What will Katie do,’ until it is a_ 
wonder I did n’t commit suicide. I expect 
I would if I had n’t been afraid it might 
hurt! One said I might live with her, I 
would be so useful about teaching the 
younger children. Another said, ‘ No; Ka- 
tie is not well a Seog enough to teach 
children,’ I had better come and board with 
her, and get a music class; while another 
said that was also impossible, ‘for Katie nev- 
er would practice.’ Mind you! Not one 
of them said, ‘We have pleasant homes, 
and plenty of money, our brother’s child is 
welcome to share with us.’ 

“ No wonder I grew desperate in my half- 
crazed state, and finally ran ap Yes, 
Maudie, I actually ran away from all my rel- 
atives and launched out for myself. ‘This is 
how I came to doit. I took up a paper one 
day, just to escape the clatter of tongues 
about me, and the first thing I saw was this 
advertisement : — 


“Wanted, — A young lady of refinement 
and good heart, to take entire charge of two 
motherless children. Will be required to 
leave New York and go to New Orleans.’ 


“There was my chance. I said not a 
word to anybody, but straightway put on hat 
and cloak and went to the hotel named. I was 
afraid they would think me too young, that 
was my only trouble, for I knew T could ive 
good references and satisfaction if the 
would only try me, for you know I was 
ways a success with children. And now 
comes in the little romance of the affair that 
makes it sound alittle like a story in a mag- 
azine. 

Hurrying — for having not a pen- 
ny in my pocket I could not ride, — I was 


suddenly arrested by a’small hand clutching 
my dress so tightly that an attempted step 
forward would have caused an acquaintance 
with the curb-stone. So I was forced to 
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pause and look down and see what hindered 
my progress. O Maude! such a mite of a 
child it was who looked up at me, with such 
brave blue eyes! And such a tiny, lisping 
voice it was that said, — 

- “*Please, I ’m so tired! I ’ve runned 
and runned to find heaven where my mamma 
a and it is nowhere! Please tarry me alit- 

e. 

“ My heart was too full for words, I could 
only stoop and gather the little waif close 
up to my heart, and lay the little brave, 
golden head on my shoulder, and think how 
many many hearts in that great city were 
vainly seeking a way to heaven. 

“] knew the child was lost, for she was 
elegantly dressed, though the dainty white 
dress was sadly soiled and tumbled, and the 
little kid shoes almost worn out with their 
long pilgrimage. But where to take her, 
and what to do with her, were the questions 
that vexed my brain. In less than five min- 
utes after the tired head touched my shoul- 
der the blue eyes were fast shut in sleep, 
and of course no information could be gain- 
ed from hereven if she could have remem- 
bered where she belonged. I could not 
stand still with my burden, so 1 was walking 
slowly onward toward the hotel for which 
started, when suddenly a heavy hand fell on 
my shoulder, and a second time my progress 
was arrested. But this time the impediment 
wore a blue coat and a silver star on its 
breast, and I knew that I, Katy Dinsmore, 
was in the prasp of a policeman! Whata 
situation! But my fears subsided immedi- 
ately when I looked up and beheld a broad 
grin on the honest countenance of the man, 
who had once been Aunt Julia’s coachman, 
and, consequently, knew me well enough to 
know that 1 had not stolen the child. 

“*Why, Miss Katie,’ he said, ‘ what ever 
are you doing with that child? It’s the 
very one we ‘ve been searching the city 
over for this blessed morning, and it’s en- 
terely too heavy she is for you to carry.’ 

_ “So my troubles were over. It took but 
a few minutes to explain to honest John how 
I came to have the child, and transfer her to 
his stout arms, though I really hated to give 
her up. To my surprise I found that her 
friends were stopping at the hotel to which 
I was going. There were two of the runa- 


ways, but the other, a boy, some two years 
older than my waif, had been found an hour 


before. They had separated at the hotel, 
poor little darlings, to search for heaven and 
their mother. I shuddered when I thought 
how soon they might have found them in 
earnest. 

“I was praying, as John and I went on to- 
gether, that these might be the very children 
of whom I was wanted to take charge, and 
ae will not be surprised any more than I 

as to find that it was so, Their mother 


had died a year before, and their father was 
traveling in Europe. They were now un- 
der the care of their maternal grandmother, 
who was going to take them to her own 
home in New Orleans. 

“She was a very handsome, very stately 
but very unbusiness-like old lady. She was 
so rejoiced to find the children, that for an 
hour she could think or talk of nothing else. 
Then when she found that it was I who had 


stumbled upon the missing baby, she de- 
clared it was enough, she wanted no further 
recommendation. In vain I urged the 
names of my uncles and aunts upon her: 
she would hear nothing. 

“* What this policeman tells me is enough, 
my dear. Go, do go and get ready to leave 
the city with us tonight at eight o’clock. I 
must get these children away from here be- 
fore they lose themselves for good and all.’ 

“So away I went, not remembering until 
at home that I had not learned the name 
of my new friend. *And I’ll tell you the hon- 
est truth, my darling, — you may think us 
both crazy if you want to,—I did n’t know 
her name until we were half way to New 
Orleans, when we met a friend of the fami- 
ly, who called her Mrs. Lascelles. I might 
have known she was French. 

“ Of course I had a stormy scene at home, 
— that is at Aunt Maria’s where I was stop- 

ing; but you know your friend Katie can 
very determined when she tries, and the 
end of it all was, that I packed my trunks, 
sent them to the hotel, and left my aunt’s 
house, not walking this time, but whirling 
along behind the family horses, for Aunt 
Maria, though she declared she had ‘ wash- 
ed her hands’ of me, would not see a Dins- 
more walking the streets ‘like a—a— 
washer-woman.’ That ’s what she said, 
though why she should especially compare 
me to a washer-woman I could not see, 

“ Well, as I said, we were half way to New 
Orleans, before I knew Mrs. Lascelles’ name. 
I knew she was good and kind and mother- 
ly. That was enough for me. And it was 
not until we had been in New Orleans three 
months, and there an to be talk of the 
children’s father coming home before a 
great while, that I found out that his name 
was Chalmers Alvis! Then I had a notion 
to repack my belongings and run away again. 
Then I considered the matter. Why should 
1? I had never seen Chalmers Alvis, nor 
he ever laid eyes on me. I might as well 
fill the position of nursery governess to his 
children as those of any other man. I! liked 
the place and I loved Mrs. Lascelles and the 
babies, who both worshiped their teacher. 
It was Providence, so Mrs. Lascelles said, 
that brought us together. Was | to fly in 
the face of Providence? So J kept my own 
counsel, and staid on. But it was not until 
six months of my first year were over that 
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Mr. Alvis came home, and it happened in this 
wise : — 

* Mrs. Lascelles had driven us to the Park 
one afternoon on her way to a dinner-party, 
and we were enjoying ourselves, in our own 
way, which, as you may imagine, was a very 
romping way, when our fun was suddenly 
broken in upon by the descent upon us of an 
extremely tall man with an extremely long 
beard anda face the exact color of one of 
the bronze statues at the fountain. He seized 
Birdie with one arm and Robbie with the 
other (if he had had a third arm I am cer- 
tain I should not have escaped), and threw 
them high into the air and kissed them so 
frantically that I was on the point of calling 
for a policeman, firmly believing that we were 
in the power of a lunatic, when Robbie's 
eager cry of ‘Papa! papa!’ brought me to 
my senses. Chalmers Dalton! Could this 
be the dignified Chalmers Dalton of my im- 
peor I stood in silent amazement un- 
til evidently coming, in a Slight degree, to his 
senses, he turned toward me, with a pleas- 
ant smile and courteous bow, and “ This 
must be the children’s friend, Miss Dins- 
more ”— Then he paused. It was his turn 
to be petrified. : You know what a remarka- 
ble resemblance there existed between Aunt 
Julia and myself. So much-that we were al- 
ways taken for mother and daughter. He 
lived with Uncle Robert and Aunt Julia be- 
fore I was left to them, and knowing her so 
well he could not but see the likeness. 
* Great Heavens,’ he said. ‘* What does this 
mean? You are — you must be my cousin, 
Katie Dinsmore!’ ‘Who said I wasn’t?’ 
I laughed. I couldn’thelpit. ‘ Katie Dins- 
more I was christened, and such I remain.’ 
He grasped both my hands in his and drew 
me toa Lents. ‘I must know what this all 
means before I go home, my cousin,’ he 
said in his quiet masterful way | have learned 
to respect. SolI did tell him all about it. 
He knew of course that he had fallen heir to 
his uncle’s estate, but he did not know that 
I had been left penniless, and his indigna- 
tion was boundless. ‘You, Katie Dinsmore, 
reared in the luxury of wealth and taught to 


think it shall be yours — here — here a slave 
to these young ones. I shall never get over 
it. I know I never shall. But it’s all over; 
from this moment! shall not keep that — 
that blamed estate an hour longer than I can 
transfer it to its rightful owner. I don’t 
need it and I won’t have it. Why, Katie, I 
will call you Katie, our uncle and aunt both 
knew that I already had more money than I 
could spend; and these children have a for- 
tune of their own, so of course they meant 
you to have the money’ — 

“1 jet him go on this way till I got ready 
so stop him, then I said, ‘ But I won’t have 
a cent of it, sir! Itwas not left to me, andI 
won’t have it. I am doing very wellas I am, 
If you don’t want me for your children’s gov- 
erness, somebody else will, And there’s the 
carriage and Mrs. Lascelles calling us— 
Come, babies !’ 

“We set off on a run; our tall, lunatic 
friend following at a distance. Of course 
Mrs. Lacelles had to be told everything, and 
of course she exclaimed and wondered and 
took her son-in-law’s views on the subject, as 
she did of all subjects. But I was firm asa 
rock, Maudie; for six long months I said, — 


“ * Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I,’ 


“ Then little Birdie was smitten with scat- 
let fever, and Cousin Chalmers and I grew 
to be very good friends over the little bed 
where our precious one lay, and forgot all 
about our foolish little troubles in the pres- 
ence of the mightier one that loomed upon us, 
But God was good to us, and when our little 
one grew better and lay in my arms one eve- 
ning as we sat on the veranda, and Chalmers 
came softly behind us in the twilight and 
put his arms around us both, what could I 
do? And when he said, ‘ Katie, we ’ll settle 
that vexed question by going into partner- 
ol what could I say? And Maudie, if you 
will come to New York and find your way to 
Aunt Julia’s dear old house, you will find one 
of the happiest families in the world. This 
is a true and veracious account of what Ka 
tie did.” 
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RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
A TALE OF LAND AND SEA ADVENTURE. 


BY GEORGE 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS PUPILS. 


T was the closing day of the winter term 

‘of the school, and Master Remington, 
the teacher, felt sad as he paced the floor 
of the little white school-house that stood 
by a Massachusetts roadside; for he was 
dont to sunder happy associations which 
might never be renewed. His connection 
with the school would not be resumed with 
the spring term, as it had become necessary 
for him to go away for his health. His 
brother, who was doing a thriving business 
at Valparaiso, had invited him thither, and 
he had concluded to go. A copper-loaded 
ship in which his brother was interested was 
expected soon to arrive at a New-England 
port, and it was the schoolmaster’s intention 
to embark in her upon her return to Chili. 

Somewhat given to romantic reveries, and 
with a strong love of the picturesque and 
the vast, Charles Remington promised him- 
self no little enjoyment from this great 
change in the outward circumstances of his 
life ; for he could not help owning to himself 
that, like Lady Macceth, he “ was not so 
sick” as he was “troubled with thick-com- 


ing fancies; ” and that these, rather than his 

physical ailments, were at the bottom of his 

resolition todouble Cape Horn. Even now, 

as he strode thoughtfully to and fro, while 

it yet lacked a few minutes of school-time, 

_ caught himseif humming the old familiar 
nes, — 


“ Like an caged I pine 
On this dull, whines shore: 
Oh, give me the flashing brine, 
The wind, and the breakers’ roar!” 


And then he felt a little mortified that he 
should have compared himself to an eagle. 
He was twenty-six years of age, tall and 
well formed, with regular and pleasing fea- 
tures, and those fine, expressive gray eyes, 
which of all eyes are the handsomest. So 
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that his looks alone, aside from the genial 
qualities he possessed, would have made 
him a favorite with his girl-pupils. But he 
was so kind and gentle in his manners that 
they almost forgot whether he was hand- 
some or not, — if it be possible that a girl 
ever —_ such ‘a thing. The boys re- 
spected him greatly, and would not for the 
world have given him offence. There was 
a freshness In his character which they 
liked, and of late, more than ever before, 
had he talked to them in a familiar manner 
of things which impressed himself. 

Of course, among those under his charge, 
he had his favorites, although his partiality 
for such was never manifested in a way to 
offend others. Some girls and some boys 
had more attractions for him than their 
schoolfellows. Others were so repulsive 
that he felt it would be a delight to have 
nothing to do but to whip them all the time, 
if he could only find a good, solid, sane pre- 
text for sodoing. Yet it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that these dullards ever really com- 
prehended the nature of his feelings toward 
them, as he never informed them in so many 
words of the ferocious impulses which he 
could not help entertaining. 

A schoolmaster, more than almost an 
other being in the world, beholds the abomi- 
nable qualities of human nature bare and 
undisguised, But he beholds also the iove- 
liness of the human heart, equally open, — 
the love, the honesty, the modesty. 

As Eugene Aram conversed with his pu- 
ils of murder, so Master Remington had of 
ate talked with his young friends of the sea, 

and of the lands beyond it. In some of the 
circle he found attentive listeners, and it was 
to these, of course, that he chiefly address- 
ed himself. But there was no one who 
shared his sympathies more than young 
Raymond Mortimer, the ay boy o 

sixteen, whose proficiency in school studies 
was opens only by a geniality and open- 
ness of character which made him a univer- 
sal favorite with his acquaintances. 
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Raymond Mortimer was a boy whose ap- 
pearance would anywhere have attracted at- 
tention. Extremely good looking, he had, 
unconsciously to himself, an air which 
would have reminded a person familiar with 
history of those famous Mortimers, Earls 
of March, who, being of the blood royal of 
England, and the rightful heirs to the 
throne, solong kept the usurping house of 
Lancaster in terror. Yet I am not aware 
that Raymond ever claimed kinship with 
that haughty line of centuries ago, or was 
able to trace his ancestry back farther than 
the old French war in which his great-grand- 
father’s father was major in a Massachusetts 
regiment at the taking of Louisburg. 
etween the ages of master and pupil 
there was just ten years, and they had nev- 
er till this winter met each other ; yet there 
was a mutual attraction and respect, — the 
master delighting in guiding, and that almost 
with tenderness, the vigorous abilities and 
inquiring spirit of the young lad; and the 
upil admiring the solid understanding and 
imagination of his tutor. Thus they had 
gone through this term of the school, and 
now their association in the only relation in 
which each had ever known the other was to 
be dissolved. 

The school gathered as the master ran 
his little hand-bell: Large boys and sma 
boys came in; big girls and little girls. On 
the front benches sat mites of children, and 
farther back elder faces and larger forms, 
from half-grown almost to full-grown. All 
manner of quaint and strange: expressions 
of character were under that school-house 
roof. The great body of the pupils was 
dressed handsomely, as if for a holiday; for 
the committee would come that afternoon, 
and nobody knew who else would be there. 
Sitting near each other, between two of the 
windows, were three young girls, noticeable 
for a modest yet striking beauty of face and 
figure that was enough to set one wild. In 
features they bore a strong resemblance to 
each other, and were evidently sisters. One 
of them was four or five years the senior of 
the next in age, who, in her turn, was about 
two years older than the youngest. It 
might have been guessed that the years of 
their earthly pilgrimage were respectively 
eighteen, fourteen, and twelve. Near these 
sat a girl of an entirely different type of 
beauty, though no less attractive. Her eyes 
were black, while those of the others were 
blue, and she was a complete brunette, 
while they were blondes of the most be- 
witching fairness. Her age was about four- 
teen. 

Among the last of the pupils to enter was 
Master Seayenond Mortimer, who, woefully 
bespattered with mud, came in with three 
or four other boys and apologized for his 


little girl. 


clothing by saying that he had been assist- 

ing Farmer Morgan in breaking a wild colt; 
he having volunteered to ride the animal, 
hitherto.“ by spur or bridle undefiled,” 
about a ten-acre lot ; a feat which ended in 
his being deposited in a “stone-hole” 
among sods and rubbish and colt tracks, to 
the peril of bones and broadcloth. 

The teacher smiled leniently, for it was 
the last day. The three young misses be- 
tween the windows looked as if they would 
like to pull Raymond’s ears, and their pret- 
ty faces were eloquent’ with the question, 
“What will mother say to all that mud?” 
It required no very grea’ discernment to see 
that they were his sisters. The little bru- 
nette regarded him with a demure smile; 
but as the fine-looking boy, glowing from 
exercise and excitement, glanced in Ser di- 
rection, she dropped her beautiful eyes and 
seemed busy with her book, a rich crimson 
for an instant flooding her soft cheek. 

The committee and many other visitors 
soon came in, and the usual examination ex- 
ercises took place. geo were pro- 
pounded, classes heard, and compositions 
read. Among the latter that of Raymond 
Mortimer was the most praiseworthy. His 
subject was Land and Sea,and the essay 
was an exceedingly creditable one for a boy 
of sixteen, who had never seen anything of 
the one and only a few square miles of the 
other. 

Miss Anna Mortimer, the eldest of the 
three blondes, had written of Poetry, and 
her fresh, original style was in keepin 
with the form of her fair and graceful head, 
in which any phrenologist would at a glance 
have recognized a large ideality combined 
with deep powers of feeling. 

The pretty brunette, Miss Isabel Lee, had 
a composition sparkling and full of force. 
It was entitled 7he Human Race, and paint- 
ed the absurdities of life as they appeared 
to the eyes of a mischievous and sarcastic 
Evidently those bright eyes were 
keen and fun-loving observers. 


CHAPTER II. 
CHARLES REMINGTON’S BENEFIT. 


B lee evening a party was given in hon- 
or of the schoolmaster, by the two 
Misses Brown, girls of twenty-four and 
twenty-two respectively, who were too old 
to go to school, but just old enough to put 
snares across the way for the heart of the 
good-looking pedagogue. 

Very pretty and very lively girls were 
Miss Fannie and Miss Laura intel but 
they both had the schoolmaster mania, and 


tardiness and the soiled appearance of his 


in spite of their rollicking and apparently 
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careless ways, were jealous of all the other 
young miss€s of the neighborhood, and 
of each other. Especially did they keep a 
good watch over Anna Mortimer, lest she 
should manifest somewhat of the disposi- 
tion which was consuming themselves. 

But had their eyes been a thousand times 
sharper than they were, they must have 
watched in vain for any demonstration of 
dangerous sympathy between Mr. Charles 
Remington and his late pupil; for the 
schoolmaster was shy of Anna, and Anna 
was shy of the schoolmaster. Never before 
had she seen him with the warrant of au- 
thority laid aside; and never before had he 
looked upon her young beauty but as some- 
thing to be trained in the intellectual garden 
committed to his charge, and taught to run 
upon this or that trellis of geography, phi- 
losophy, grammar or mathematics. Now for 
the first time he beheld her as a wild-flower. 
What a blending of the spiritual and the 
natural there was in that sweet face and fig- 
ure ; and he almost wondered at the profes- 
sional confidence which had day after day 
enabled him without the slightest perturba- 
tion to direct the mental progress of this 
beautiful pupil. 

But then he reflected that habit is every- 
thing ; that the soldier does not fear death 
on the battle-field, nor the coachman antici- 

te it on his coach-box; and it must have 

en, he felt, for a similar reason, that the 
loveliness of Anna Mortimer, when seen in 
the school-room, had not overwhelmed him 
as it now did. 

The two Misses Brown were gay and 
witty, full of smart sayings and harmless in- 
nuendoes ; and to them he was Charles 
Remington, and not the schoolmaster. But 
as he was somewhat of 2 grave and thought- 
ful turn, their merry attempts at flirtation 
made him feel out of place.. He wes not one 
to laugh where there was nothing to laugh at, 
or talk when there was not ing to talk 
about ; and while attempting to seem natural 
and unembarrassed in the midst of frivolity, 
he was constantly perplexed and mortified 
Fy Seding his shot bigger than his target. 

e wished they would propound some ques- 
tion which had substance in it, — something 
which would warrant a common-sense reply. 
But they did not do so; and he felt almost 
a self-condemnation at the thought of pos- 
sessing that kind of ability which one can- 
not break up into small bits at a moment’s 
notice. 

But if the schoolmaster did not fully se 
the evening, there were those who did. 
Never had Raymond Mortimer been happi- 
er, nor had Isabel Lee. This beautiful girl 
had from childhood been one of the stars 
upon the horizon of Raymond's life. He 
had played with her in the chestnut grove, 
had swung her in the ,barn, had aided her 


little feet upon the frozen pond, and run 
lightly by her side to school, before the 
head of either was as high as thé raspberry- 
bushes by the roadside. But never had she 
appeared to him precisely as now, — so full 
of an irresistible magnetism cf form and 
spirit. 

The schoolmaster looked with musing eyes 
upon his two pupils, and thought what beau- 
ty there is in youth and the fitness of things. 
He half sighed to think of his own twenty- 
six years, which, to himself, made him feel 
almost a patriarch in the presence of those 
whose hopes and loves were thus but just 
opening. Then he glanced toward Anna 
Mortimer, and thought of the eight years be- 
tween the new, fresh aspirations she must 
cherish, and his sober practical days. 

He felt himself suddenly old, and as if all 
that was really worth living for existed in a 
dream from which those of whom he was 
thinking had not awakened, but which he 
was forbidden to dream again. 

It was nothing that Fannie and Laura 
Brown, with years closely approaching his 
own, flitted about him; for the schoolmas- 
ter’s malady was of the spirit, and these 
laughing girls were but of common matter, 
and not at all of that world in which his.sen- 
sitive heart loved to dwell. The schoolmas- 
ter was far from well, and perhaps his mind 
had become morbid, so that unhappy 
thoughts fastened themselves upon it as 
parasites attack diseased plants and animals 
in the material world. It was high time 
that he should inhale the ocean breezes, — 
should fe to Valparaiso or almost anywhere 
where Anna Mortimer was not. Indeed, .t 
was hard to believe that this was the first 
time she had caused a suffocation at his 
heart and made him wonder what was the 
matter with his imagination. 

Perhaps he had never asked hitaself why 
he had admired Raymond’s deep blue eyes 
and clearly cut features; why he had been 
drawn to the high-spirited though gentle 
boy as to a brother, and why he had always 
felt an attraction toward the young Misses 
Julia and Mary Mortimer which made all 
his professional duties in their behalf seem 
edged with the hues of flowers: but a spirit 
alchemist could have told him. 

At this little neighborhood-gathering most 
of the girls came with their brothers or 
other relatives; but here and there wasa 
young miss who had a real beau, — the first 
experience of the kind at which she had 
ever arrived, —and a consciousness of the 
unaccustomed felic.ty was accompanied with 
a great deal of confused bashfulness, ming- 
led with a kind of innocent and demure 

ride. Isabel Lee, for example, having no 
| sical and no available cousin, had walked 
fiom home with Raymond Mortimer, who, 
with palpitating heart, had asked heron the 
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way home from school that afternoon if he 
call for her. 

he knew how to dance, and so did Ray- 
mond ; and no couple made a more attractive 
appearance on the floor. But in the heart 
of each there was that evening a flutter aris- 
ing from a consciousness of something 
which could not be putinto words. How 
often he had thought of her as the prettiest 
girl in the school-room ; as one whose every 
word and accent had a charm for him that 
he could not explain; and how often she 
had caught her own heart regarding him with 
a partiality that she me hardly have 
acknowledged to herself. 

Isabel had never forgotten an afternoon 
when, as they strolled from school, and 
were a little separated from the rest of the 
girls and boys, they had talked together of 
poetry, and vane had repeated the won- 
. drously beautiful lines of Motherwell, — 


e thoughts o’ bygone years 

Still fling their shadows o’er my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears. 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine 

As mem idly summons up 
The bhi inks o’ lang syne.” 


And she remembered how hot with the 
rushing blood her face had grown as he 
qroceeded — 


“ °T was then we loved ilk ither weel, 
’T was then we twa did part: 
Sweet time! sad time! twa bairns at school, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart.” 


And always there had lingered in her mind 
the impression made there by the concluding 
verse of this almost incomparable Scotch 
lyric, accompanied by a bashful glance of the 
handsome boy at her side and her own 
blushing face, — 


“ O dear, dear Jenny Morrison! 

Since we were sundered young, 

I ’ve never seen your face nor 
The music of your tongue; 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And a I dee, 

Could I but know your heart still dreamed 
Of school-time and of me.” 


The calling up by Raymond of this sweet 
song on the occasion which Isabel so well 
recollected, was no mere stroke of policy on 
his part ; for its sentiments were deep in his 
soul, and his voice and manner attested earn- 
estness. Indeed he had almost trembled to 
reoeat to her the feeling lines, so applica- 
ble were they to his own condition of mind. 
And it was this very earnestness and inno- 
cence and absence of all art in the manner 
of her boy companion, which had impressed 
Isabel almost as much as the lines them- 
selves. To her he had become as the poet’s 
self, while she was Jenny Morrison. 


All this passed through her mind on the 


evening of the party. And now he had 
called for her and walked withgher and was 
her partner in the simple country dance. 

Late at night, or rather early in the morn- 
ing, they went home under the moonllght; 
the shadows of the great wayside trees fall- 
ing beautifully across their path. Nothing 
was said of love, for they were but sixteen 
and fourteen; yet the flutter at the heart 
was no whit the less for that. The moon- 
beams took on a wonderful softness to Ray- 
mond’s eyes, as he turned from the little 

ate of Isabel’s home and proceeded toward 
is father’s house. 

Charles Remington was the attendant of 
the three pretty Mortimer girls. Nominally 
of the three, but really of the one; for the 
younger two, busied with their own merry 
chat, by the way, drifted wide apart from 
their escort, leaving Anna and the school- 
master pretty much by themselves. To 
Anna, Charles was still “ Mr. Remington,” 
but she felt that there was about him a fresh- 
ness, an originality, a poetry, a rich simplio- 
ity of spirit which made him an exceedingly 
agreeable companion in a moonlight walk. 
Apart from the Misses Brown, and under 
the bright stars with one for whom he felt an 
irresistible attraction, and who could appre- 
ciate feeling, reflection, and common sense, 
he became wholly himself. As the blue 
eyes were lifted laughingly or seriously to 
his gaze, he could almost feel that they were 
rainbows about his heart. The schoolday 
relations of master and pupil no longer 
troubled his imagination or shut him out from 
the heaven of young hope. 

“One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin;” and the magic. of soft eyes b 
moonlight was as potent with his heart as 
he had never taught a country-school or had 
not a eight years older than this bewitch- 
ing pupil, 

hen finally he had said “ good-night,” 
and was passing onward by himself, with the 
merriment of the two younger sisters and 
the rich tones of the elder still lingering in 
his soul, he could not help reflecting how lit- 
tle a susceptible heart is master of itself, 
and how even philosophy must become a 
bubble in the presence of beauty. 


“ Oh, love will venture in 
Where it a wee be seen! 


Oh, love will venture in 
Where wisdom unco has been.” 


That night on more than one pillow there 
were rosy dreams. The schoolmaster felt 
almost ashamed of his, — they were so full of 
girls and moonlight; but Raymond Morti- 
mer, whose visions were of the like soft web 
and woof, would have been glad to fall 
asleep and dream the whole sweet jumble 
over again. But then Raymond was nota 
schoolmaster, and had only the dignity of a 
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boy to sustain. As to Queen Mab’s 
dealings with the fairer slumberers, we will 
sume to say nothing. And yet, as young 
Edies have been known to dream, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that neither Anna nor 
Isabel lacked the society of such gentle cre- 
ation as youth and innocence and new-born 
hope can form in the somnolent brain. 
That night, too, bound for Boston, there 
was standing into Massachusetts Bay a ship, 
the A/w:/da, from Valparaiso, and in Buz- 
sard’s Bay, bound for New Bedford, another 
ship, the Corinthian, from a whaling voy- 
in the Pacific. A coincidence which we 
mention here from the fact that these two 
ships were afterward closely connected with 
events which we shall relate. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN UNLOOKED-FOR ANGUISH. 


HARLES REMINGTON shortly de- 
parted for his home among the Berkshire 
hills, whence he had emerged four months be- 
fore to look for a schodl ; and where a ship is 
supposed to be simply a huge log sawed 
squarely and handsomely off at the ends, with 
three or four large stack-poles set up for 
masts. But Charles had seen the ships at 
New Bedford and Boston, and was able to 
inform his rustic neighbors that the popular 
idea involved serious.mistakes, — that a ship 
had certain nice proportions and well-fitting 
timbers ; with masts as high asa steeple, 
and also a great many ropes and sails. He 
was held in high respect and some awe by 
the honest farmer-youths of that section, be- 
cause of the college atmosphere which clung 
about him; and was also much admired by 
the pretty girls on account of his fine looks 
and gentlemanly manners. The older peo- 
ple, Rewever, thought he would not be 
“much of a catch,’ since he was only a 
schoolmaster and little given to the pleasures 
of mere brute labor. But this life among the 
excellent people of old Berkshire he was 
soon to abandon for a wider and more varied 
field. He wrote to his young friend, Ray- 
mond, telling of. the preparations he was 
making for the Valparaiso voyage, and wish- 
ing that his whilom pupil were to accom- 
pany him ; adding, moreover, that he should 
call upon his school-time acquaintances be- 
fore departing. 
. Having at the time of leaving the country- 
school, and before going home, visited Bos- 
ton, he had arranged matters with the cap- 
tain and owners of the Alwilda, Refusing 
his brother’s generous offer to pay his 
to Valparaiso, he to enter the 
ship as a green hand, knowing that he should 
feel better to oan on his own exertions, 


and maine also for much benefit to his 
health from the exercise and exposure inci- 
dent tu the life of a sailor. Of course, the 
captain, a bluff old tar, had smiled at the 
idea of shipping a green hand of twenty-six 
years, and a schoolmaster at that; but he 
understood the circumstances of the case; 
and appreciated the motives of the fine-look- 
ing young man who applied to him. So 
Charles Remington was to go in the A/wil- 
da before the mast. 

No sooner was Raymond informed of this 
arrangement than he expressed a strong de- 
sire to go in the same ship, and as his mani- 
fest inclination toward the sea had long be- 
fore convinced his parents that soon or late 
they must yield their bright boy as an offer- 
ing to Neptune, they consented that he 
should. make application for a_ berth, 
Charles Remington, on account of his broth- 
er’s position under the trading firm to which 
the, A/wilda belonged, was held in some 
consideration by the owners, and when by 
letter to them he described the character of 
the boy, they promised to reserve a place 
for another green hand. 

When it was nearly time for the ship to 
sail, Charles paid a visit to his old friends of 
the school district, and himself and Raymond 
taking a run to Boston saw the ship-owners 
and captain and had a good look at the A/ 
wilda herself. She was a vessel of about 
seven hundred tons, and her officers and 
crew, all told, were to number twenty per- 
sons, These would consist of the captain 
and mates, the cook and steward, eight able 
seamen, four ordinary seamen, ‘and them- 
selves. 

The two adventurers, between whom, not 
withstanding the disparity of their ages, the 
bonds of sympathy were every moment 
strengthening, entered the cars for home; 
but.on the way Raymond complained of feel, 
ing very ill. He was pale, and his blue eyes 
had a weary look of pain. Growing worse 
very fast, he had, upon arriving at the depot 
near his father’s house, to be taken home in 
a carriage. A physician pronounced the 
case to be one of pneumonia. ' 

Great was the distress of that loving house- 
hold, into which sickness of an alarming 
kind had never before entered. How pale 
was the frightened mother, and how anxious 
the father; how silently and tearfully the 
three beautiful sisters glided from room to 


room. 

Charles Remington himself was much 
more troubled than he had ever been in all 
his life before. Should this family, where all 
had till now been happiness, lose their ido- 
lized boy, how could the awful stroke be en- 
dured? What, he asked himself, would An- 
nado, and poor little Julia and Mary, when 
that glad young voice should be silent for- 
ever? And for himself, must he go away on 
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a song sea-voyage with such a load on his 
heart 

If Charles had thought Anna Mortimer 
lovely in happiness, he now felt that she was 
a thousand times more lovely in sorrow. A 
pity which no words could express over- 
whelmed his heart as he watched the look of 
anxiety upon her sweet face, and saw her 
stealthily brush the tears from those cyes 
which in joy or grief were equally beautiful. 

She felt the force of his sympathy, till it 
almost seemed that while he was in the 
house there was less danger of the entrance 
of that grim shadow of which she trembled 
to think. Never had the schoolmaster been 
to heras now, when his stronger but exceed- 
ingly sensitive spirit appeared so anxious 
to lend hope and comfort to her own, and to 
lift the great danger from the household. 


But worse and worse grew ..e pati 
and nearer and nearer came the hour of the 
Boston ship’s departure. The manner of the 
doctor signified that there was no hope, 
He called in two brother physicians for con- 
sultation, simply as a matter of form. 

“Am I going away,” said Charles Rem- 
ington, “to leave the poor boy dying, to 
make the desolation of those who love him 
still more terrible by contrast? No; I will 
remain till the end.’ 

Another night drew on, and the pale boy 
lay all unconscions, breathing heavily. He 
was but just alive. All through the house- 
hold, there were heart-breaking sobs. Again 
and again did sisters and parents go softly 
to look upon the dear face, then turn awa’ 
in an agony which words could only have 
mocked. Oh, what a house it was! 


A DAY AT THE “OVERSET.” 
BY C. A. STEVENS. 


OvE day last summer, while Professor 


B—— was up here, we all made a trip 
_ up to “ Overset,” a very steep mountain in 
the township above, called Overset because 
it overhangs a pond. The professor, with 
his two daughters, Bert and Emma, spent 
the early part of the season up here among 
the hills and lakes. They used to make nu- 
Merous excursions out into the country 
around, along wild, unfrequented roads: one 
of the first things they did being to hire an 
old express wagon with two seats, over 
which they rigged a sort of awning, like a 
sunshade: They had brought a horse with 
them, a great, sleek, clever fellow they called 
Roger, and sometimes Hodge. Almost 
any fair morning you would see them jogging 
off under their pea-green awning, with their 
lunch-baskets ; and that would be the last of 
them till night. Sometimes, as on this occa- 
sion, when they wanted considerable climb- 
ing and racing done, they used to invite Will 
and I to go with them. 

It was a clear June morning. We were 
off at six. For the first four or five miles 
the road wound along the shore of the lake 
which lay calm and cool, with now and then 
a black, arm: owy pickerel darting away as we 
came lumbering by. Then leaving the lake, 
we toiled slowly wp the long green ridges, 
set along with farm-houses, orchards, and 
broad, cleared fields. Butere long the “last 
house” was passed; and we were entering 
the wild, unsettled lands which Still belong 


to the State. The road now narrower 
and rougher; and wilder scenery of woods 
and ravines succeeded. The black sides of 
the Overset began to loom above the tree- 
— the right of us. 

e hailed a boy fishing in a rocky runnel 
beside the road, and found out that the 
mountain cuuld be best climbed on the north 
side ; we should have to go nearly around it. 
Another mile, with thick leafy bushes on 
either side of the road, and we suddenl 
emerged upon the rocky side which they call 
“ overset,” an almost perpendicular precipice 
of nearly two hundred feet! Its wild, gray 
face was split in a terrible manner, disclos- 
ing huge fragments of rock, caught in their 
fall and poised as if to menace the wander- 
ers along the lonely path beneath. There 
was barely space for the road between the 
foot of the crag and the pond, a deep inky- 
looking sheet of water that stretched away 
to the left. 

Half way up the side of the cliff stooda 
tall, solitary pine which grew from a crevice, 
towering gloomily and alone. A large hawk, 
such as we call a “ hen-hawk,” was a 
about the crag on motionless wings, an 
finally settled upon a dry limb of pine, with 
one eye turned down. to watch us. 

These hawks rise and descend in the air 
without any —— movement of theif 
wings. But I hardly see how. It must re 
quire considerable muscle to do it. Crows 
are continually flapping in their flight, with 
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no heavier bodies and wings as long. Ah! 

well, old Dame Nature knows all about it; 

but she don’t tell every one, — only her fa- 

vorites, the naturalists, who are always teas- 
her. 

“ There are rattlesnakes about this ledge,” 
said Will. 

The professor laughed. 

“] think you must be mistaken, Will,” 
saidhe. “The rattlesnake is very rare in 
Maine; and only found in the extreme 
southwestern portion, — at least so says the 
books.” 
~ “Can’t help it,” said Will. “ Old Mr. Oli- 
ver is my authority ; pretty good authority, 
too, I think. He said he was riding along 
here once, and a snake, of a yellowish brown 
color and quite thick for its length, was ly- 
ing in the road,—sunning. is horse 
stopped, snorted, and would n’t go forward. 
So the old man got down from his wagon to 
drive the snake away. But while he was 
looking around for a stick, the snake crawled 
off among the rocks, making a noise just 
like peas in a tin box.” 

“Some sort of a rattlesnake, certainly,” 
said Bert. “ But, dear me, I hope they will 
not come in our path !” 

“ Oh! the rattlesnake, though a venomous 
biter, is not so dangerous a reptile as many 
think,” said the professor. “I used fre- 
quently to see them when I was travelin 
in the West. They are very sluggish, an 
not at all bad-tempered, unless persistently 
harassed. When disturbed, they rattle to 
warn off intruders; and unless attackeu will 
move off themselves, rattling as oy £0, —a 
warning that they are not to be followed 
Any child can kill them with a switch in the 
daytime. The principal danger comes from 
stepping upon how in the night, when they 
are lying asleep in the grass.’ 

Passing the cliff we came presently to a 
house, rather a desolate-looking affair. But 
as this was the right spot to ascend the 
mountain we stopped, and tying “ Roger” 
under a tree near the road, slung our “ fix- 
in’s — baskets, waterproofs, and so forth — 
for a start. 

Crossing a narrow field of clover, dark, 
Fenian green (a color rather out of fashion 
just now), with here and there a red head, we 
came to the real climbing part,a steep as- 
cent through a pasture, where some shee 
were feeding, lambs bleating, and a tiny bell 
tinkling. surly old ram squared off and 
Stamped his foot at us. I thought he was 
going to illustrate a battering ram; but he 
took a second thought and concluded to be 
pacific, — as persons generally do who stop 
to think twice. ~ 

The house now seemed almost at our feet, 
alonely little hut, surrounded by dark woods. 

“It must belong to a squatter,” said the 


“What ’s a squatter?” asked Will.’ 

“A squatter is a person who settles on 
public land without leave,” was the reply. 

Higher up we had to cross a “ thorny fell” 
(Emma called it) of raspberry and blackberry 
bushes; they were both in blossom, promis- 
ing a big attraction to the little brown, bare- 
foot boys and girls a few weeks hence. 

Smooth, damp ledges succeeded, thinly 
covered with soil and overrun with fragrant 
pennyroyal. 

“T smell catnip,” said Bert. 

“And I smell peppermint,” said Emma. 
“T should like some. Where is it?” 

“Follow your nose!” laughed Will, who 
was sometimes sharp at the expense of po- 
liteness, 

We sat down amid the odors of the mint 
family. Presently the professor, who had 
been climbing a little behind us, came up, 
bringing a handful of skullcaps. Four mem- 
bers of the labiate plants were thus found 
within a few rods of each other. 

“Good place to be taken sick in,” said 
Will, eating peppermint leaves, and sniffing 
at the pennyroyal. 

“ This is some like those lofty mountains 
in the tropics, upon the sides of which trav- 
elers find the plants of all latitudes as they 
ascend or descend,” remarked Emma. 
“ Where by going up or down a few hundred 
feet, one can change from the climate of 
Maine to that of Mexico.” 

“ Yes, Emma,” replied the professor; “and 
I cannot but believe that those wonderful 
mountain sides will some day be prized and 
owned as residences by the rich, who will 
thus be able to cultivate, on a grander scale 
than they now do in hot-houses, the plants 
of all countries, and pass quickly and easily 
from the regions of perpetual snow to the 
lowest latitudes, — from the pole to the equa- 
tor. 

“ Guess some of these round here mi 
aa cheap for ready money,” said 

ill. 

“ No doubt,” said the professor, laughing. 

“ But I mean those in the tropics only.” 

The shoal soil at the summit was 
with broad, flat plants of the mullein, whit- 
ish and woolly; and studded with the dry 
stalks of last year’s growth. 

“Nothing good or worth having is ever 

ined without labor, they say,” remarked 

ert, as we at last stood panting at the top 
of the highest ledge. “ We’ve had a pretty 
toilsome climb, but this view repays us.” 

’T was one of those dark-green days in 
early summer, with great boulder-like c ouds 
rolling about thesky. The air was clear, 
and distant objects were remarkably dis- 
tinct. Our eyes turned instinctively toward 
the lofty White Mountains. With our pock- 
et-glass we could examine them more closely; 
and even thought we could discern the “ Tip- 
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top House ” upon the blue-white peak of Mt. 

ashington. And we saw, in fancy, the gay 
throng of city visitors already beginning to 
wend its way along its usual summer path. 
But we liked them best without the glass, 
standing blue and distant, girt with dark for- 
ests, the home of the Manitou. 

To the southward a broad sheet of water 
was glistening in the sunlight. “Sebago 
Lake, I think,” said the professor. And far 


in the southeast, the city of Portland was. 


seen perched on its high promontory, a dim 
medley of insect-buildings relieved against 
the white mist-cloud which veiled the shin- 
ing Atlantic. To the northward solitary 
white drifts were still to be seen among the 
bleak ridges, where they often remain till 
July. The cold wind rushing down from 
this its wintry lairsoon compelled us to seek 
a lower and more exposed nook. The coats 
and cloaks which had seemed such a bur- 
den while we were climbing up were accept- 
able enough now. 

Making our way down to the edge of the 
precipice, we gazed overthe brink. ’T was 
a dizzy view! The old pine, which we had 
‘looked up at in the morning, was now below 
us, its top some fifty feet downward. The 
little, wild-looking pond was far below ; and 
the road seemed a mere thread of a path. 

“JI ’ve otfen dreamed of falling over just 
such places, after a too hearty supper,” said 
Will. “It’s an awful sensation ; and once 
‘T hit on the rocks and flew all to pieces, my 


head rolling over and over down a hill. But 


like the poor decapitated French criminal at 
Paris, I knew what was going on all the 
time.” 

“f never knew thateating too much sup- 

r was a capital offence before,” said Bert. 

“ Try it and see,” said Will. 

“ Did it ever have the effect of deterring 
you from repeating the offence?” asked the 

fessor. 

“ Not in the least,” replied Will. “That 
's what first ou my eyes to the useless- 
ness of capital punishment. I saw then that 
it-could n’t prevent crime.” 
‘. After lunch we slowly made our way down 
through a thick young growth to the road, 
at a point where the crag first bursts into 
view from it. Here the party separated, the 
girls to walk along the shore, the professor 
to examine the iedges, and Will and | to 
peer among the chaos of rocks, to stir up, if 
possible, a verification of the rattlesnake 
story. There were plenty of stinging net- 
tles, but not a rattle. Indian tobacco was 
growing among the stones : I sha’n't forget 
the time I tried chewing it — in a hurry. 

Presently the professor came to us, with 
a fragment of stone in his hand. 
.. “Do you know what that is?” he asked, 
handing it to us. 
-_.We did not. 


“ Rub your fingers on it.” 

“It blacks my fingers,” said Will, 
“ Looks just like pencil-marks.” 

“Ah, you ’ve guessed it!” said the pro- 
fessor. “It is black lead. Plumbago, 
There ’s lots of it up underthe crag! Why, 
the man who owns this ledge might get rich 
if he ‘would work 

“ Don’t suppose he knows plumbago from 
said Will. 

“Very likely. Guess we will tell him. 
It is no more than fair that he should know 
the truth; thcugh I somewhat doubt its 
proving a great blessing to him. If he is of 
the prevailing Yankee disposition, he won’t 
sleep any for a week after hearing of it.” 

Emma and Bert now came up; and we 
proceeded to the carriage, bearing the pre- 
cious specimen. A harsh-visaged man, in 
his shirt-sleeves, was sitting in the doorway 
of the old house, smoking a short pipe; and 
as we gathered about the wagon, he sat re- 

He pro reten own the 
said Will. 

“ Hope he does n’t think we are trespass- 
ing,” said Emma. 

“ He looks sour as malt,” said Bert. 

“ Never mind, we ’ll sweeten him is a lit. 
tle with the plumbago,” said the professor. 
“He will look differently when he gets the 
black-lead fever.” Then taking the speci- 
men and approaching the man, “ Sir,” said 
he, “ are you the owner of that ledge?” 

“Well,” growled the man, “ it ’s my farm 
here.” 

“ Will you sell it?” 

“ Why, who wants to buy ?” 

“Well, sir,a great many might want to 
buy. Would you take ten thousand dollars 
and call ita trade?” 

“Why? What do you mean?” exclaim- 
ed the man, pulling out his pipe and begin- 
ning to look alive. 

“You did n’t know, then, that there was a 
rich plumbago deposit in your ledge ? ” con- 
tinued the professor. “ Why, bless you, 
man, just look at this piece herein my hand. 
There ’s enough in that to make half a doz: 
en lead pencils. You ’re a lucky fellow!” 

“Well, it ’s the first time, then,” grumbled 
man. ‘Where’bouts in the ledge is 
it?” 

“Come out here and I will show you.” 

And the two moved off. 

Will and I harnessed in Roger, and pre- 
pared to start. Just then a bright-eyed, rag- 
ged little fellow ran out to us, and edged 
timidly up. 

“ Did you say there was a pot o’ gold un- 
der the ledge?” stuttered he. “’Cause 
ma’am wants to know.” 

Will told him there was a “pot” of black 
lead, which was as 

In he scamper 


But in a few. seconds 
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he returned, and, again edging up, said tim- 


idly, — 
“I ‘ll show you where there ’s a loon’s 
nest, if you won’t tell.” 
Thanking the little fellow, who, in his 
titude, had offered to disclose what was 
oubtless his heart’s dearest secret, we drove 
along; and at the ledge took in the profes- 
sor. He had pointed out “the vein” to the 
man; and we heard him saying to him as 


‘we came up, — 


“See that your title ’s good. And I 
would n’t say much about it at first to your 
neighbors.” 

I really think that the good professor took 
a sort-of mischievous pleasure in developin 
this man’s Yankee weakness, or rather pun 4 
for sudden wealth. He looked back and 
laughed as he got in, and we heard the old 
chap pounding the stones together as we 
drove away — home. 


A REMARKABLE DREAM. 


Te following appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine in 1826 : — 

Being in company the other day, when the 
conversaticn turned upon dreams, I related 
one, which, as it happened to my own father, 
I can answer for the perfect truth of. 

About the year 1731, my father, Mr. 
D—, of K——, in the county of Cumber- 
land, came to Edinburgh to attend the class- 
es, having the advantage of an uncle in the 
regiment, then in castle, and remaining un- 
der the protection of his uncle and aunt, 
Major and Mrs. Griffiths, during the winter. 
When the spring arrived, Mr. D—— and 
three or four gentlemen from England (his 
intimates) made parties to visit all the neigh- 
boring places about Edinburgh. Roslin, Ar- 
thur’s Seat, Craig Miller, and so forth. 
Coming home one evening from some of 
those. places, Mr. D said, — 

“ We have made a party to go a-fishing to 
Ihch-Keith tomorrow, if the morning is fine, 
and have bespoke our boat; we shall be off 
at six.” 

No objection being made, they separated 
for the night. Mrs. Griffiths had not been 
long asleep when she screamed out in the 
most violent and agitated manner, — 

“The boat is sinking! save, oh, save 
them!” 

The major awoke her, and said, — 

> Were you uneasy about the fishing par- 
ty ; 
“Oh, no,” she said, “I had not once 
thought of it.” 

She then composed herself, and soon fell 
asleep again; in about another hour she 
cried out in a dreadful fright, — 

“ I see the boat is going down!” 

The major again awoke her, and she said,— 


“It has been owing to the other dream I 
had, for I feel no uneasiness about it.” 

after some conversation, they both fell 
sound asleep, but no rest could be obtained 
for -her; in the most extueme agony she 
again screamed, — 

“ They are gone ; the boat is sunk!” 

When the major awakened her she 
said, — 

“Now, I cannot rest; Mr. D—— must 
not go, for I feel, should he go, I should be 
miserable till his return; the thoughts of it 
would almost kill me.” 

She instantly arose, threw on her gown,’ 


went to his bedside, for his room was next 
their own, and with great difficulty she got 


his promise to remain at home. 

“ But what am I to say to my young friends 
whom I was to meet at Leith at six 
o’clock?” 

“ With at truth you may say your aunt 
is ill; for 1 amso at present. Consider, you 
are an | son, under our protection, and 
should anything happen to you, it would be 
my- death.” 

Mr. D—— immediately wrote a note to 
his friends, saying he was prevented joining 
them, and sent his servant with it to Leath. 
The weather came in most beautifully, and 
continued so until three o’clock, aan a 
violent storm arose, and in an instant the 
boat and all that were in it went to the bot- 
tom, and were never more heard of, nor was 
as part of it ever seen. 

often heard the story from my father, 
who always added, — 

“It has not made me superstitious, but 
with awful gratitude I can never forget that 
my life, by Providence, was sa by a 
dream.” 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. BriccGs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 
Answers to December Pussles. 
80. — Mandate. 


81..—CALEB 82.—P—ACER—S. 
ALIVE S—CARE—D 
LIBEL S—ERIE—S 
EVENT G—REED—Y 
BELTS 83. — Saturday. 
84.— Abstractedly. 85.— Matrimonially. 
86.— Merchandise.  87.— Proceeding. 


88.— Sacchariferous. 89. — Faithfulness. 
go. — Rationalist. 91. — Sacrilegious. 
92. — Flatteringly. 
RAB 
DOM 
M 
E 


T 

EL AMI 

REL MED 

SE 95. — S-t-able. 

E — F-east. 

98.—B-all. 99.—S-h-all. 100.— Henry Clay. 

to1. Loose is proof of a weak 
mind. 


1.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in brown, but not in white; 
The second is in play, but not in fight; 
The third is in day, but not in night; 
The fourth is in squall, but not in bite; 
The fifth is in truth, but not in right ; 
The sixth is in strength, but not in might 
The whole is impervious to light. 

Cora A. L. 


2.—A Cross. 
Central letter, a vowel. 
From the centre up, a country. 
Down, a liar mode of speech. 
To the left, a species of ridicule. 
To the right, to imply. 
Outside letters, a great number. 


3-—Progressive Diamond. 
A letter; an animal; to wash; an article; a 
letter. PENCIL. 
4.— Progressive Square. 
An animal; a space; to educate; to obtain. 
M. Owen. 


M. Prre. 


Anagrams. 
— I foil fanatics. 9. — A sincere saint. 
— No colic, Asa. 10.— Fine as pork. 


— Same cats ran. 11. — Strange set. 
— Icy toes. 12.— An ugly a 
13. — Charade. 


To move nimbly is the first, I ween; 

The second is trifling, paltry, and mean; 

Inclination is the third; 

The whole is the name of a bird. ; 
Nep Haze. 


Squares. 

14.—A wavy member in a building; a plant; 
a man’s name; the exterior covering of a seed. 

15-—A constellation; in Celtic, the mouth of 
a river; a cover; a fillet under the ovolo of a 
capital. Topsy. 

16.— Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of nine letters, is a beau- 
tiful flower. 

The 1, 2, 3, is a funeral pile. 


The 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, is to weave. Cora A. L. 


17.— Drep-Letter Motto. 
 .j-h-i-s-r-d-c-n-b-e-e-d-.” A. DELpPHy. 


18.—A Charade. 
A part of the face my first will be; 
My second is a house, as you will see, 
My third ’s a fever of recent dates; 
My whole ’s a bay of the United States. 
BUCKEYE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Prises. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
uzzles, received before Jan. 10, we will send a 
k; and, for the largest and best batch of origi- 

nal puzzles, a novelette. 
Solvers. 
Answers to the ew puzzles were re- 
ceived from Phil A. Delphy and Buckeye, Phila- 
Pa.; Katie Smith, Boston, Mass.; Cora 
A. L., Salem, Mass. ; Iris, Pecatonica, Ill.; and 
English Boy, West Bethel, Me. : 

Prise-Winners. 
swers; Cora A. L., for the best batch of puzzles. 
Iris has our thanks for contributions. 

RUTHVEN, 
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Harper’s NEw MONTHLY MaGazinE.—There 
is no other magazine in this or any other country 
that can compare with Magazine for in- 
terest and enterprise. A volume of this publica- 
tion is a library in itself, — an encyclopedia of 
knowledge to which the scholar and student can 
refer at all times, and be sure of obtaining inform- 
ation reliable and ere Before the reader is 
spread a panorama of the world, all illustrated 
and embellished in the highest style of art. . Har- 

's will always be popular, and succeed, while 
itators will fail. There is no other periodical 
in the country we value so much, with the single 
exception of our own BALLovu’s MONTHLY, which 
is in a different line. Harper's is only $4 a year. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY.— This publication is 
known all over the country as an illustrated 
weekly. It stands high in the order of merit, a 
truthful exponent of facts, and a sincere advocate 
for reform. The engravings are of a wonderful 
merit, and the stories the most refined that are 

inted in any weekly sheet in the country. It is 
ky a year, or ten cents a single copy. 


HArPER’S BAZAR. — This is a weekly that just 
suits the fair sex, as it always contains illustrated 
fashion-plates, and treats of household matters 
and a thousand little things which young married 
women like to know. It contains a large amount 
of reading matter, and engravings of general in- 
terest to the reader. It is $4 a year; or all three 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE is a new publica- 
tion, intended for children, and seems to have 
found favor in the sight of those for whom it is 
intended. It is only four cents a copy. 


Rev. Mr. DASHWELL, THE NEW MINISTER 

AT Hampton, By E. P. B.— This is a small vol- 

ume, which our readers may find entertaining, as 

there is quite an interesting discussion on pages 

123 and 124 respecting the differences between 

homeeopathists and allopathists. The book is 
ublished the American News Company, of 
ew York, for the author. 


THE Hour a tale of an Alpine 
cloister, by Wilhelmine von Hillern, is a novel 
from the y Maing and a very readable one. Price 
40 cents. \ 

BALLou’s MAGAZINE is one of the best publi- . 
cations in the country. It is cheap, but wonder- 
fully good. — Boston Sunday Herald. 


We take much pleasure in recommending BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE to the public, for it is just what 
the public want. Cheap, but awfully good.— 
Boston Sunday Times. 


We wonder how so good a magazine can be 
got up for so low a price. Every article in BAL- 
Lovu’s is readable. — Boston Evening Traveller. 


We read every page in BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, 


publications are clubbed for $10. 


ALICE. — Many thanks for the picture. Itisa 
great improvement over the first one sent. 


I. I. C.— The Christmas m came too late 
for use, and was returned same day that it 
was received. 

E. I. W.— If you had sent a stamp, you would 
have been informed long ago that we did not 
need the article. 

LuLu. — You are a nice little girl, and we are 
willing to print your poetry, but do not ask us to 
use your drawings. 

W. N. C.— No doubt your sketches of French 
life would be very interesting, but we have no 


room for them just at present. 


L. M. W.— Your poetry is not so good as your 
prose. Stick to the latter until 
more carefully, and then you will 


SusBscriBer. — Robert Burns wrote — 
and not Sir Walter Scott. 


ou can write 
better. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


and good reading it is too. — Peabody Press. 


al A. P.— All ‘of your manuscript reached us 
ely, and you will hear from us in due time. So 
much manuscript is sent to us that we have to 
read night and day to keep up. 


E. I. W.— If ze wanted your manuscript re- 
turned, you should have sent a stamp. It is ra- 
ther too much of a good thing to us to pay 
postage on what we do not want. 


H. W. V.— Thanks for your compliments. 
Your “ Going to the Fair” is not bad, but it is 
not b nar finished enough for our pages. You 
will do better in time if you persevere. 

E. E. R.— Your poem arrived after our Janu- 
ary forms were all made up and had gone to 
press. Even if such had not been the case, the 
poem contained too many words for our pages. 


Miss I. — We can purchase such a diamond as’ 
you want for two hundred dollars. It is a nice 
single stone, and worth the money. We do not 
think that you could do better if you should 
search the city in all of its parts. 


Miss C.— Your not what we ex- 


pected of you. Your story 


Ballow's Movithly ‘Mégasine. 


was not what we anticipated, and you did not do 
as you agreed. It was not what we wanted, and 
failed to interest the people we desired to. 


M. I. S.— We must confess that we have a 
large stock of panies on hand, and wish that 
writers would not send us any more at present. 
We have not time to read half that comes to us. 
Most of it is without stamps, so we can’t return 
it as we would like to. ’ 


SANTE.— You can commence your subscrip- 
tion at any time. The same way with clubs. 
Send them in at any time, and you will receive 
full credit for all the names. Call your neigh- 
bors’ attention to our terms, and see if. they will 
not be interested in our publications. 


K. A. S.— Send us Christmas presents in the 
shape of subscribers’ names, and we shall be sat- 
isfied. We would like to have you show your 
appreciation of our efforts in the manner indi- 
cated. Twenty-five thousand new names on our 
books would a gift to be remembered for 
many months. 
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clubs, and ask your neighbors to look over the 
pages of our favorite, and see if they will not be- 
come interested in it. We want a large subscrip- 
tion list this year. 


I.— Your verses are a little faulty, and we do 
not think that we can use them as you wish. The 
following stanza is hardly up to the standard of 
first-class poetry : — 


“ There | sl last, 
by ang de babes,” 
Waiting the judgment-day.” 
We think we will keep the effusion until the Jat- 
ter event takes place. 


Katy. — We do not know much about ki 
therefore can give you no directions of a satis 
factory nature. We have heard that there are 
bad, reckless, wicked men who do not hesitate to 
take kisses wherever they can find them. Such 
people you should avoid; for most of them do 
not mean business, but pleasure. Of course you 


must exercise some discretion in the matter; for 
some one might mean matrimony, and if he 
should it would be a pity to drive him off when a 
kiss might hook him. 


JustTINE. — Yes, we think that the December 
number of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE was good; but 
you will find this number superior. Get up 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


CorAL MANUFACTURE. — The principal cen- 
tres for the manufacture of coral ornaments are 
Naples, Genoa, Leghorn, and Marseilles. At 

horn more than a thousand women are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of coral beads for 
and,so forth. 


BaD VENTILATION. — Much of the biliousness 
and gout which come under the notice of the 
. medical profession is due to the close and stifling 
condition of our indoor atmosphere; in other 
words, to the want of proper ventilation, and 
chiefly to an insufficiency of air inlets. 


Cow-TREE RuBBER.— Most of the Brazilian 
india-rubber hitherto in use has come from the 
city of Para, on the Amazon River; but large 
quantities are now being exported from the prov- 
ince of Pernambuco, further south. Para rubber 
is the inspissated juice of the well-known caout- 
chouc-tree, whereas the Pernambuco gum is the 
— of the mangabeira or cow-tree. It is on- 

recently that the rubber-yielding qualities of 
this tree have been appreciated; and the discov- 

has tapped an almost inexhaustible store of 
rubber, for these trees are common in the Brazil- 
ian woods. The process of preparing mangabeira 
rubber is simpler than the method followed with 
Pararubber. The milk or juice of the cow-tree 
is coagulated by admixture with alum and water, 
and the clotted mass allowed,to dry in the air be- 
fore it is packed for exportation. For rough 
work, demanding strength, the rubber thus pre- 
pared is preferable to the ordinary caoutchouc ; 
and it is eminently suited for the springs of rail- 
road-cars, tram-cars, or other vehicles, the tires 
of bicycles, and so forth. 


} 


A WonpDerFUL CLock.— A most astonishin 
an the way of a timepiece is a clock descri 
by a Hindoo rajah as ——— to a native prince 
in Upper India, and jealously guarded as the 
rarest treasure of his luxurious palace. In the 
front of the clock’s disc was a gong swung upon 
— and near it was a pile artificial human 
imbs, The pile was made up of the full number 
of parts of twelve perfect bodies, but all lay 
heaped together in seeming confusion. When- 
ever the hands of the clock indicated the hour of 
one, out from the pile crawled just the number 
Ha needed to form the frame of one man, 
part joining itself with a quick, metallic 
click; and, when completed, the figure sprang up, 
seized a mallet, and, walking up to the gong, 
struck one blow that sent the sound pealing 
through every room and corridor in the stately 
palace. This done, the figure returned to the 
pile, and fell to pieces again. When two o’clock 
came, two men arose, and did likewise; and so 
through all the hours, the number of the res 
being the same as the number of the hour, till at 
noon and at midnight the entire heap sprang up, 


and, marching to the Lary, Seger one after an- 
other each his blow, and then fell to pieces. 


THE Custom OF MouRNING.—In Italy the 
mourning was formerly white for women, and 
brown for men; in China, it is white; in Turkey, 
Syria, and Armenia, it is blue ; in Egypt, yellow; 
in Ethiopia, gray. Each of these colors original- 
ly had its mystic signification. White is the em- 
blem of purity; celestial blue indicates the space 
where the soul ranges after death; yellow, or the 
tinge of the dead leaves, exhibits the end of all 
human hopes, and man falling like the leaves of 
autumn; gray represents the color of earth, our 
common mother; and black, the funeral costume 
now adopted throughout Europe and America, 
is an allusion to the eternal night. Till the reign 
of Charles the Eighth, white was the funeral garb 
in France. The ‘Emperor Leopold, who died in 
1705, used to suffer his beard to grow in disorder 
during the whole period of mourning. gn this he 
imitated the Jews. The dowager empresses nev- 
er left off weeds, and their apartments were hung 
with black until their death. The brothers, 
nephews, and cousins of po never wear 
mourning. The happiness of naving a pope in 
the family is too great to allow them to be affect- 
ed even by his death. 


Wuat Causes Gray Hairs.—Gray hairs 


sometimes come prematurely by inheritance, 
trouble, or the largest use of water containing 
lime. The sudden blanching of a head of hair 
is frequently caused by severe nervous shocks, 
and numerous historical and traditional cases 
may be cited in which sudden fear or overwhelm- 
ing news has turned the hair white in a few hours. 
The case of Marie Antoinette is one of the most 
tender and touching; for in a night her rich dark 
hair was changed to a silver gray. A sepoy of 
the Bengal army was taken prisoner in 1858, 

the fright he received caused his hair to become 
completely whitened within an hour, the change 
being so rapid as to cause his captors to exclaim, 
in astonishment, “ He is turning gray.” Under 
the influence of fear or any great mental shock, 
the blood recedes from the surface of the body to 
the heart; and it is supposed that the same influ- 
ence may cause the coloring fluid of the hair to 
retire to the root-bulbs, where it remains thereaf- 
ter. Gray hair has been known to become dark 
without the chemist’s aid. In 1774, Nazarelia, 
a man 105 years old, was presented by nature 
with a new set of teeth, and a restoration of the 
black hair of his youth. John Weeks was blessed 
with a regeneration of the color of his hair a 
short time before his death, which occurred at 
the age of 114. Sir John Sinclair, dying at 110, 
rejoiced at a youthul head of hair during the lat- 
ter years of his life. Dr. Richards has reported 
the case of a man who had three changes of his 
hair from black to white during his life, the first 
a place when he was about thirty-five years’ 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Wuirte Cake.—A cupful of butter, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, three cupfuls of flour, the whites of 
five eggs, a teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar, and a eupful of milk. 


STRAWBERRY SiruP.— A pound of sugar to a 
pint of strawberry juice; strain the juice from 
the berries through a muslin bag; let it come to 
a boil, and skim it well; when cold, add brandy 
to taste, and bottle it. 


CorrEE CaAKEs.—A cupful of butter, half a 
cupful of sugar, a cupful of molasses, a teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus dissolved ia a cupful of strong 
coffee, a nutmeg, a teaspoonful of cloves, cinna- 
mon, five cupfuls of flour, and a cupful of chop- 


ped raisins. 


Parsnips.— Boil until tender, scra’ cut 
lengthwigg, and put into a saucepan with three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a little pepper and salt, 
and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Shake 
until the mixture boils, take up the pieces care- 
fully, and pour the butter over. 


MusTaRD CABBAGE.—Chop half a head of 
cabbage fine; put on to boil, a cupful of vinegar, 
a cupful of sugar, seven tablespoonfuls of milk, 
two of aainaed, and one each of pepper and salt, 
add a beaten egg, stir the mixture well; then 
pour the whole over the cabbage, and serve. 


Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE FOR DYSPEP- 
SIA AND NERVOUSNESS.— The late Winslow 
Lewis, M.D., the distinguished physician, of 
Boston, said, “ Having in my own person experi- 
enced those ills for which the Acid Phosphate is 
prescribed, I, having found great relief and alle- 
viation by its use, most cheerfully attest my ap- 
preciation of its excellence.” 

Pease PuppInG.— Dry a or quart of 
split péase before the fire; tie them up loosely in 
a cloth, put them into warm water, boil them a 
couple of houre (till quite tender), take them up, 
mash them well with a little salt and butter, and 
add the yelk of an ; make it quite smooth, tie 


” it up again in the cloth, and boil it an hour jonger. 


This eats good with corned beef or pork. 


To Keep Ecos. — Eggs may be kept good for 
an indefinite period by the following method: 
Put them into an open-work basket or colander, 
and immerse them for a moment in boiling water, 
letting them stay just long enough to form a film 
on the inside of the shell, which excludes the air. 
Then place them in some convenient vessel, 
small end down, and set them in the coolest 
of the cellar, where they will keep till for 
use. 


MALAGA CAKE.— Two cupfuls of sugar and 
half a cupful of butter; beat to a cream; add 
half a cupful of sweet milk ; mix three cupfuls of 
flour with three teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 
beat the whites of seven eggs to froth ; stir all to- 
gether, and flavor with lemon; bake in sheets. 

Filling. — Whites of three eggs beaten with 
sugar as for frosting; save out enough for the 
top of the cake; add a coffee-cupful of seeded 
and chopped raisins, and two teaspoonfuls of 
lemon extract; spread between the cake. 


HALIBUT A LA CREME.—The ingredients used 
for this dish are a pound of cold halibut, though 
any other kind of fish will do, two ounces of but- 
ter, an ounce and a half of flour, half a pint of 
milk, and an ounce of grated cheese; salt, 
per, and nutmeg. First separate the flesh of the 

sh into small pieces from the bones and skin, 
and put into a vegetable dish; melt the butter in 
a small saucepan, and stir into it the flour; add 
the milk by degrees; place or the fire till it boils; 
remove, and add the salt, pepper, and nutmeg; 
spread upon this the fish, and sprinkle with the 

rated cheese, or, if preferred, bread-crumbs, 

he dish is then placed in the oven, and baked 
till brown. 


Cocoanut CaAKE.—A cupful of sugar, a 
ful of flour, half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda, a tablespoon- 
ful of boiling water, and three eggs. Beat the 
yelks of the eggs, stir in the sugar and then the 
whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth; then 
the flour, with the cream of tartar mixed through 
it; then the soda, dissolved in the boiling water. 
Bake in three or four cakes in a pretty quick 
oven. Make an icing of the whites of two eggs 
and six heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered su- 
gar: spread the icing on one cake, then a layer 
of cocoanut, then icing, then another cake, and 
so forth. If you use prepared cocoanut, you 
must moisten with milk fesace using. 


CHICKEN Piz.— Take two full-grown chick 
ens, disjoiut them, and cut the backbone, and so 
forth, as small as convenient. Boil them with a 
few slices of salt pork in water enough to cover 
them, letting them boil quite tender; then take 
out the breast-bone. ter they boil, and the 
scum is taken off, put in a little onion cut very 
fine, not enough to taste distinctly, but just 
enough to flavor a little; rub some parsley very 
fine when dry, or cut fine when green: this gives 
a very pleasant flavor. Season well with pepper 
and salt and a few ounces of good fresh butter. 
When all is cooked well, have liquid enough to 
cover the chicken: then beat two eggs, and stir 
in some sweet cream. Line a pan with a crust 
made like soda biscuit, only more shortening, put 
in the chicken and liquid, then cover with a crust 
the same as the lining, Bake till the crust is 
done, and you will have a good chicken pie. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


MRS. BROWN ON LIBEL. — VII. 


To my dyin’ day I shall never —_ what my 
teelin’s was when I got that lawyer’s letter, a-say- 
in as I was to be persecuted for a label. 

I says, “It can’t be, never;” though me and 
Mrs. Elkins made it out so to read. 

But when Brown come in he says, “ You ’re 
only subpened for a witness.” 

Whatever he meant I can’t say, though it were 
a action agin Mrs. Portlock for defamement agin 
Mrs. Hardrup’s character, as is a party as I never 
would have let-to myself, but Mr. Portlock did, 
through her a-comin’ up sudden with him in a 
cab, as I see was a seafarin’ man through a seal- 
skin cap and a short pipe out of the cab window. 
For it so ’appened as I was a-puttin’ up a clean 
blind to the parlor winder just as they come up, 
and so could n’t help a-seein’ of them, not as I 
said nothin’ then, but had my opinions. 

I’m sure the bother as that trial were was 
enough for to wear any one down to the grave. 
How them judges can have the patience for to 
set and listen to all the rubbish as is talked afore 
’em puzzles me. 

But what I could not stand, if I was a judge, 
would be a lot of them common ,jurymen a-’avin’ 
the himpudence for to fly slap in my face, and 
findin’ not guilty when I said as it were contrari- 
wise. A parcel of fellows as to look at you ’d 
say did n’t know great A from a chest of drawers, 
as the sayin’ is. There they was a-settin’, a-pre- 
tendin’ to look that wise, as I could ’ardly keep 
from laughin’. 

Old Boddy, the broker, as called hisself fore- 
man, and Lucas, as is in the grocery line, a reg’~ 
lar old fool, as dare n’t say a word at home wit 
out his wife’s leave, as no doubt she ’d told him 
how he was to wote afore ever he come out, as 
she does every Easter Tuesday a-electin’ of the 
parish officers. I should like to see him a-darin’ 
to go agin’ her. 

I don’t believe as them men know'd what was 
bein’ said; and, as to their bein’ put over the 
judge, it ’s enough to make a cat laugh. 

I was kep’ a-waitin’ about them courts three 
days afore our trial come on, till I got that used 
= that I do think as I could try anythin’ my- 


The day as our trial were on I never see any- 
thin’ like the wet, and that court a-smellin’ of 
damp umbrellas as was sickenin’. How them 
ey dear judges can bear theirselves with their 

head-dresses and fur I can’t think. 

I was of a pretty twitter, I can tell you, when I 

in the box for to swear, but through a-know- 

in manners made my obedience to the judge, as 
did n’t seem to see me, as I ’ve heard say is their 
ways, through bein’ supposed to be blind in their 
ts, as is, of course, right; and I think as 


that judge as I were before must have been deaf 
too, though p’r’aps it was only his wig over his 
ears as made him so, like my own. Aunt Pem- 
bly, as was run over by a light wan through wear- 
in’ of a beaver bonnet tied down over her ears, 
as made her a perfect post for hearin’, and as to 
its bein’ a light wan it was heavy enough to break 
both her arms as the wheels went over, and if 
that judge don’t mind he ‘Il be run over as sure 
as ever he walks out in that wig, as I’d a good 
mind for to tell him. 

Well, one of them lawyers he got up with his 
wig and a slobberin’ bib under his chin, as must 
be useless, for he’s done dribblin’ by this time, 
and has n’t got no white fur for to save like that 
judge, as bein’ well on in life may slobber, for 
once a man twice a child, as the sayin’ is. 
that lawyer he looks at me very hard, and asks 
me if I know’d the nature of a oath. 

“ Well,” I says, “that depends; for I ’ve heerd 
some oaths as sounds downright sinful,” I says, 
“and I ’ve know’d a party as would we one and 
not mean it, like a party as I once know’d, as 
were a minister, and yet said ‘damn it!’ in haste 
through a-burnin’ hisself with the handle of the 
kettle in givin’ water to the lady as was makin’ 
tea at a serious party; and would n’t have him 
though he went down on his bended knees for 
pardon, through her havin’ thirty thousand 
pounds, as was forty herself if a hour, and as 
plain a woman as you'd see in a day’s walk. 
So,” I says, “I don’t hold with swearin’, as is a 
seafarin’ habit, and p’r’aps they can’t make their- 


selves heard in them ragin’ winds without it; 


but,” I says, “ to swear in cold blood’s downright 
disgraceful.” 

“ Now,” says the lawyer, “ will you swear ?” 

I says, “ Never!” 

He says, “ Be quiet.” 

I says, “ With pleasure.” 

“Now,” he says, “on your oath, did Mrs. 
Portlock ever tell you that Mrs. Hardrup was no 
better than she ought to be?” . 

“Them never was her words,” I says; “and if 
they had been I should have said” — 

“ Never mind what you would have said,” says 


he. 

“But I do mind,” says I; “for I’m one of 
them as keeps my ‘ands from pickin’ and stealin’, 
and my tongue ” — 

“ Oh, that ’ll do,” 7 he. 

“Ves,” I says, “1 knows it will; but,” I says, 
“it ’s a pity as more don't keep to it.” 

So the judge he said somethin’. It’s my 
opinion he ’d be ’avin’ of a nap, for he seemed 
fractious in his ways, as I ’ve know’d hinfants on 
waki 


n. 
The lawyer was quite put out with his words ; 
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for he turns on me quite savage in his manner, 
and says, — 

“Now no more nonsense if you please, Mrs. 
Brown. Answer my questions.” 

I says, “ By all means; but,” I says, “ you ‘ll | 
excuse me, but I’m not the party as talks non- 
sense.” 

So he says, “ You were arinkin’ tea with Mrs. 
Portlock on Wednesday evenin’, November -the 
seventh, were you not?” 

I says, “ Never.” 

He says, “ What day was it ?” 

I says. “ Can’t say. 

He says, “Can’t you? Well, then, I'll help 
a memory. Do you remember meetin’ Mrs. 

alby and Mrs. Shaw at. tea in November last 
at Mrs. Portlock’s ?” ‘ 

“ Yes, I do,” says I, “but not on a Wednes- 


day. 
Well,” he says, “no matter.” 

I says, “ P’r’aps not to you; but it do to me, 
for it ’s Brown’s club night, and if he was to read 
in the papers as I was out of a Wednesday it 
might cause words.” 

© the lawyer he a “ What was the subject 
of your conversation 

says, “ Let me see: as far as I can remem- 
ber, me and Mrs. Shaw was a-talkin’ about her 
unmarried daughter as was delicate. So I says 
if she was a daughter of mine” — 

iy don’t want to hear about such things,” 
says he. 

“TI thought not,” I says, “though it seemed as 
you did by askin’, though I was surprised I must 
8a) 


“Did you ever hear Mrs. Portlock say anythin’ 
about Mrs. Hardrup ?” 
“Ves, I did.” 
“ What did she say ?” 
’“ Why, she said that Mrs. Hardrup was very 
r, and she did believe as she often -would not 
ioe broke her fast if it had n’t been as she took 
her up a bit of somethin’ with a cup of tea,” I 


says. 


“What did she say about her character?” he 


sa 

Why,” I says, “she said as she 'd took her 
in without one: it was too late to ask about it.” 

‘He says, “ Why did she take her in without a 
character ?” 

“ Why, because in her circumstances she must 
have gone to the workus, and the man as was 
with her begged so hard,” —_ 

“ Who was the man ?” says he. 

“That ’s best known to Mrs. Hardrup,” sa 
I; “but through me not a-knowin’ cannot say,” I 


8a’ 

Then the judge he bust out agin, and the law- 
yers looked puzzled. Another one gets up, and 
says to me, — 

“You never heard Mrs. Portlock say a word 
agin Mrs. Hardrup ?” 

I says, “ Never, for there was n’t no occasion.” 
“Why not?” says the first lawyer, a-jumpin’ 
up. 


“ Because,” I says, “them as cared to know 
could soon have found out, and them as did n’t 
care would n't ask.” 

“ You may stand down,” says he. 

_ “That’s a mercy,” says I, “for I’m stifled, 
and if I was you I keepa in 
my mouth constant, as is a good thing agin the 
foul air in this place, as is like a wild-beast show 
for closeness.” 

So I was ’anded out, and as I come out I 
heard some one remark as I must be a born fool. 

“P’r’aps I am,” I says; “but if I've any of 
yon impudence I ‘ll just step back and tell the 

udge. 
‘ And it was all their spite agin me, for I don’t 
think them lawyers got much out of me, and 
Mrs. Portlock got the day, as was all them waga- 
bones’ spite, thrqugh, poor soul, their runnin’ in 
her debt, and not a-wantin’ to pay, and took a 
house within three doors, and shot the moon. 

So poor Mrs. Portlock was done after all, and 
to law. 


“ Now, my dear,” said Mr. Spoopeny a 


wait until I wash my face and han 
ready.” 


‘And Mr. Spoovendyke plun his fists into 
the basin, and began polishing his face with soap, 
while Mrs. Spoopendyke primped around before 
the glass, putting on the finishing touches, for 
the worthy couple were getting ready for the 


“ Where — where — where ’s the towel ?” 
ed Mr. Spoopendyke, holding his head 


and clawing ith both hands. “Wha— 


what ’s become of the towel ?” he sputtered, rasp- 
ing handfuls of A out of his eyes. 

rs. Spoopendyke glanced at the rack, and 
saw that the towel was gone. 

“I don’t believe that there is a towel up here,” 
she said. 

“ What do ‘ou suppose I’m going to do?” he 
howled. “ Think I ’m going to the theatre look- 
ing like a soda fountain? Gimme something to 
wipe on, will ye? Dod gast the soap! I ‘ve got 
my mouth full. A’n’t you going to get a towel? 
os to let me hang out and dry like an under- 
shirt 

“ Wait, and I'll ring for one,” said Mrs. Spoo- 
pendyke, | tolling away at the bell. Be patient a 


moment. 
“How ’s a man going to be patient with his 
eyes boiling full of soap? What d’ ye mean by 
keeping house like this? Think I'm going to 
stand around here till winter, and then freeze up? 
Gimme something to wipe on. Fetch me a door. . 


96 
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; And visions of a royal feast 
— } Went dancing through his head. 
il But the farmer and the bull-dog came; 
i And the boy — oh! where was he? 
i | Go ask the doctor-man who patched 
| 
| 
gasp- 
jown, 
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} vay a Gimme a skirt. Where’s 
the pread? Dod gast this measley soap!” 
And he tore the shams off the pillows; but, being 
smooth, they slid around on his visage as thoug 
they were skates. “ What am I going to do with 
these?” he yelled. “I won't aly in four 
months.” And he oe the sheet, and rubbed 
his eyes as though he were polishing silver. 
“*A’n’t got something coarse ?” 

And he hauled the flannel blankets off, and 

the wool in his mouth, and finally emerged 

with great blobs of soap hanging to his forehead 
and chin. 

“Never mind, dear,” consoled Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke. “You ’re all right now. Take thls hand- 
kerchief, and wipe your face.” 

“Oh! I’m all right, am I?” raved Mr. Spoo- 
pendyke. “ You ’ve only got to say so, and an 
thing is all aight. Some day I ’ll sew your heels 
to your head, and hang you over a roller. Look 
at that chin. Is that all right? See that eye. 
Think that ’s all right? I ’ll go to bed, and wait 
for a towel.” 

And he spun around like a top, and turned 
over the centre-table. 

“ Why, here,” said Mrs. a ren ke, “ what ’s 
this?” and she untied the towel, and took it off 
his neck. “ You must have put it there when 
you were shaving.” 

And Mrs. Spoopendyke smiled sweetly as her 
lord growled away through the rest of his toilet. 


Some poate never seem to get the right idea 
of the subject somehow. They were talking the 
other evening of the suffering of the poor people 
turned out-of-doors by the recent hurricane in the 

Southern States, when a bashful young man with 
a green neck-tie, who was squirming silently on a 
straight-backed chair in a corner, was asked how 
much exposure he thought it was possible for a 
human being to endure. 

“Exposure, mum? Yes, mum. Well, the 
most terrible instance of exposure I ever knew 
was something that happened to myself a few 
months ago.” 

“Indeed!” said a young lady. “Tell us all 
about it.” 

“Well, you must know that when I went on 
my vacation last summer I had a great habit of 
walking out throngh the park, and strolling on 
the beach. One Sunday morning, very early, I 
was — by the extreme heat to slip into the 
surf, and take a bath, which, as there was no one 
around at that hour, I finally did. Judge of my 
horror when I came out, and found that the tide 

risen and carried off my clothes.” 

“ Ahem !” interrupted the hostess. “ Won’t— 
won’t you try some more chocolate, Mr. Skid- 
more ?” 

'“Thanks. In a minute, just as soon as I finish 
my story. Yes, every stitch of clothing I had 
was gone, — everything except a chest-protector, 
—and I was forced to walk into the avenue, 
where I boarded, with nothing but that between 
me and the heartless world. I ’l] tell you how I 
managed. I just tied the chest-pro” — 

ust here one of the ladies fainted; while an- 
other, with great tact, sat down at the _—_ and 
shrieked “ Nancy Lee” at the top of her lungs, 
under cover of which the dead and wounded 
were carried off, while the sincere but misguided 


ung man was coaxed out into the hall, and 
handed his hat. 


The sun was shining fiercely hot 
hak, 


In front of the parental hut 
This gentle, fairy creature sut. 


All mindless of the burning heat, 
She asked him if he 'd take a seat. 


And, t h the ico was het, 
But all to oncet it kind o’ hit 
His fancy that he would n’t sit, 


And, rising, cast a look of hate 
Upon the spot where he had sate. 


And ever after, with a hoot, — 
She spurned his penitential suit. 


“ Say, mister,” as he walked up to the counter 
of a jewelry store, “have you any of these here 
finger-rings — these here—these — oh, I forget 
what you call ‘em.” 

“Gold rings ?” asked the salesman. 

“ No, not quite gold rings. Oh, yes! hypocrite 
gold rings, — that ’s it.” 

“I can’t understand what you mean by that,” 
said the salesman. 

“T mean,” said the young man, “this kind of 
old that looks like gold, and a’n't gold; this’ere 
<ind that ’most everybody is wearin’ nowadays. 

I want a ring for my girl, and I want you to 
scratch on the inside, ‘ Jim Brown to Sally Jones.’ 
Don’t care what it costs. You can go as high as 
fifty cents for it all if you want to. It’s a be- 
gagement ring.” 

he salesman took it all in, and soon fixed him 
off with a “hypocrite gold ring” done up in the 
softest cotton. 


“TI say,” inquired one of the blonde conductors 
on a horse-car as a newspaper man stepped on 
the rear platform with him the other day, “ what 
would you fellows oe for a nice little display 
ad. of a new enterprise ?” 

He was informed, and the nature of the busi- 
ness asked. 

“Well, you see,” said the conductor, sinking 
his voice to a confidential whisper, “ you see I’ve 
*bout made up my mind to open a hugging-school 
after-hours.” 

“ A what?” inquired the journalist. 

“Why, an academy devoted to the beautiful 
art of manual constriction, as it were,” said the 
conductor. 

“ Indeed !” said the amazed but amused jour- 
nalist. 

“Yes, sir. You see there are professors to 
teach all. kinds of polite accomplishments, And 
why not hugging? Real good, scientific hug- 
ging is one of the fine arts, my dear sir.” 

“Is, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir. Now, let me ask you, why are con- 
ductors, as a rule, so much more successful with 
the fair sex other men? Why is it, in, fact, 
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that they make more ‘mashes’ than their fellow: 
men? 

“Don’t know.” 

“Why, simply on account of the manner in 
which they help a lady on and off the car. It’s 
the way the goods are handled, as a drummer 
would say. conductor who really throws his 
whole soul into his business can get more real, 
square-toed, self-satisfying hugging out of a lady’s 
waist, between-the lower car-step and the seat, 
than the most ardent lover can.in a dozen pic- 
nics. Now, how do we manage it, eh ?” 

“Comes natural, may be,” hazarded 


parer. 

“No, sir: it’s the result of practice. And it 
seems to me that a school where the real scien- 
tific sort of thing was taught would not only mark 
a step forward in civilization, but be regarded as 
a beneficent and labor-saving institution.” 

“ Labor-saving ?” 

“Yes, labor and saving too. A well-train- 
ed hugger ought to shorten the ordinary court- 
ship of commerce about six months. Nothing 
like it, I assure you.” 

But how does your method differ from that 


“The common one? Ah! that’s just it: that 
*s my secret. You could n’t expect me to give 
away the business for nothing, now, could you? 
But, however, I'll show you an illustration. See 
that lady waiting yonder on the crossing? She 
’ Jooks a Tittle cross, don’t she? Tough customer, 
that, eh?” 

“Well, yes, —rather,” said the newspaper man, 
critically observing a middle-aged woman, with a 
small terrier in her arms, who was preparing to 

t on. 

“= she did so, the conductor urbanely passed 
one hand behind the lady, and gently inserted 
two ers into her arm-pit or thereabouts. 

At this juncture, however, the researches of 
science were curtailed by the woman prime | up, 
and dealing the surprised conductor a sharp blow 
with her parasol, after which she indignantly left 
the platform. 

“Hum! that was hardly a success,” said the 

alist. 

“Well—er—no. Very singular,—very, in- 
deed. Don’t often act that way. Must have 
bore on too hard,—boil under the arm, may be. 
It generally fetches such ugly old scarecrows 
quicker ’n any other kind. But the theory ’s all 
— = The exception only proves the rule, you 


‘And the conductor shook his head thoughtfully 
as he smoothed out the dent in his cap. 

The constriction academy had n’t opened at 
latest dates, nor had the journalist seen that 
“ nice little display ad.” 


A colored man was busily in sawing 
some wood for a Galveston gentleman, who no, 
ticed that the “man and brother” had a large 
Masonic pin in his shirt-bosom. 

colored and white Masons affiliate ?” 
he as 


“ A-what-iate ?” 

“ Affiliate? Fraternize? Associate on terms 

“No, 2 a 
What 's the matter 


“Dunno, boss; but I’s done tried it. Dar’sa 
barkeeper in dis town what totes dis hear be 
same emblem. I was in distress; had n’t had a 
dram all dat mornin’. I come in an’ gib de dis 
al” — 

“Di 


out de doah. 
» was dar ?” 


Her voice was bell-like, © 
Her ears were shell-like, ~ 
A wart was on the left one. 


re petty 

er hands were — 

A scar was on the left one. 
Her faults were stinted, 


Her cheeks rose-tinted, — 
A mole was on the left one. 


Her head was noble, 
Her nostrils mobile, — 
A pimple marked the left one. 


She walked serenely, 
Her steps were queenly, — 
She halted in the left one. 


Her hair abounded, 
er arms were rounded, — 
A birth-mark marred the left 


Her brow was snow-like, 
Her eyebrows bow-like, — 
Scant hair was in the eft one, 


Of five fair sisters’ 
Straight shoulders, I wist hers 
Were fairest, even the left one. 
Four men the rest one; 
‘ she, the best one, — 
She was the only left one. 


She looked just like that kind of a woman 
when she came into the sanctum; and all the 
seniors instinctively became very busy, and so 
absorbed in their work that they did not see her, 
which left the youngest man on the staff an easy 
prey, for he looked at the visitor with a little 
natural politeness, and was even soft enough to 
offer her a chair. 

“You are the editor ?” she said, in a deep, bass 
voice. 

He tried to say “ Yes” so that she could hear 
him, while his colleagues in the sanctum could 
not; but it was a failure, for the woman gave him 
dead away in a minute. — 

“You are!” she screeched, “Then listen to 
me. Look at me! what am I?” 

The foolish youngest man looked at her timid- 


ly, and ventured to say, in a feeble voice, — 
“Madam, you—you look to be about forty- 


“Am I not a woman ?” she interrupted, in an 
aggressive tone. 


if 
ea “ He did n’t respond —_ He made a motion 
i at de doah wid one hand, an’ reached under de 
‘ bar wid de oder. I made de sign once moah, 
ia and he fotched me between de shoulders wid d 
bung-starter jes’ as I was Po 
Dar wa’n’t no brudderly lub 
Her ways were dashing, 
! H flashing, — 
wl A cast was in the left ome. 
= Her waist was slender, 
Her feet were tender, — 
W A corn was on the left one. 
H 
val of ” — 
f 
(al 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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The youngest young man weakly tried to cor- 
rect his former error, and said, — 

“You seem more like a gir” — 

But again she broke in on him with a scornful 


“Gir-r-r-1!_ I am a woman; a woman with all 
e heaven-born aspirations, the fathomless feel- 
gs, the aggressive courage, and the indomitable 
_—.e—— can you see upon my 


Othe ition of the youngest man on the staff 
as pitiful; but none of the old heads appeared 
to observe it. At least, they did n’t offer to help 
him out. So he looked at her face a second, and 
gaid timidly, — 

“ Freckl ” — 

“ Nursling !” she shrieked, “had you the soul- 
ful eyes of a free man, you could see shining on 
my brow the rising light of a brighter dawn. 

“Could I ?” asked the young man meekly and 
timidly, 

“Yes, you could I!” the woman said in tones 
of unmeasurable scorn. “Now hear me. Have 

a— But I cannot bring myself to use the 
hateful expression in the style of masculine pas- 
sion. Are you anybody's husband ?” 

The youngest man blushed bitterly, and said 
that he was not as yet, but that he had some 
hopes. 

“And you ct your—that is, you e t 
the whose you will 
support you ?” 

he yong man blushed more keenly than be- 
fore, and tremblingly admitted, — 

“I have some—some expectations. She is 
the only daughter of my proposed father-in-law, 
if I uy pet it that way. 

“Yah!” snarled the woman. 
tell you, the day of woman’s emancipation is at 
hand. From this time we are free! fr-ee! You 
must look for other slaves to bend and cringe be- 
fore your majesties, and wait upon you like 
slaves. You will feel the change in your affairs 
since we have burst our chains. How will you 
live without the aid of women? Who makes 
your shirts now ?” she added fiercely. 

“A tailor on Jefferson Street,” the youngest 
man said miserably. 

“Ti’m!” said the woman, somewhat discon- 
certed. “Well, who washes ’em, then?” she tri- 
umphantly added. 

“A Chinaman just west. of Fifth Street,” the 
youngest man said, with a hopeful light in his 
eyes. 


“Now, let me 


The woman glared at him fiercely, and groaned 
under her breath; but she came at him again in- 
stantly. 


“Proud worm, who cooks victuals ?” she 
hissed. 


“TI don’t know the name of the cook at my 
restaurant,” said the yourg man; “but he is a 


ung man about fo’ ears old, and round as a 
oe | with whiskers ti ¢ the stuffing of a sofa.” 

The woman looked as though she was going to 
strike him, 

“ Well,” she said, as one who was leading a 
forlorn hope, “who makes up your bed, and 


takes care of your room?” 
“I room with a rai conductor,” said the 


young man, “and an ex-Pullman-sleeping-car 
porter takes care of the room.” 

The baffled woman had started to go out, but 
paused when she reached the door, and turned 
upon him with the face of a drowning man who 
is only five feet away from a life-buoy, with the 
tide against him. 

“ Miserable dependent !” she cried, “who sews 
on buttons ?” 

he youngest man on the staff rose to his feet 
with a proud, happy look on his face. 

“Have n’t a sewed button on a single gar- 
ment,” he cried triumphantly. “ Patents, ev 
one of them, fastened on like copper rivets, pon 
nothing but studs and collar- buttons on my 
shirts. Have n’t had a button sewed on for three 
years. Patent buttons last for years after the 
garments have gone to decay.” 

And the woman fled down the winding 
and the labyrinthine stairs with a hollow groan, 
while the other members of the staff, —s 
through their heroic reserve, clustered aroun 
the youngest man, and congratulated him upon 
the emancipation of his sex. 


“Do you see that young lady stawnding over 
there ?” asked a gentleman of us in a society pat- 
lor the other evening. “Well,” continued 
“she is a perfect prawdigy. She dawnces 
dawnces and dawnces, and when she is n’t dawn- 
cng she is promenawding. Awfter dawncin 
and promenawding, she is cawreering thrawg 
the mawntains awn hawrsbawck. he haws 
mawr vetawlity than any yawng lady I have ever 
met. She is the mawst charming young lady 
here. She fawcenates Pa, at once by her en- 


chawnting mawnners. But here comes her awnt, 
and I must awsk you to excuse me.” 


It is the man with only one suit of clothes and 


a small salary who has to be polite and agreea- 
ble, and a rigid, faultless observer of the strictest 
points and forms of etiquette. The man worth 
— thousand dollars may tramp on your corns, 
walk across your’ wife’s train, or eat pie with a 
knife, and it is all right: his standing in society 
is n’t affected by it, But you—don’t you, on 
your present salary, attempt to drink soup out of 
the side of your plate if you want to marry an 
heiress. You can’t afford to act that way just 
yet. 


Och! her chakes wore the hue av the roses, 

yes dear, the pu: av noses, — 
At laste, "t was the purtiest to me. 


I was fond av the eye ef Miss Ryan, 
Ladmired the fut of Miss Luney, 

An’ the form av Miss Katy O’Bren ; 
But I felt jist like atin’ Miss Rooney. 

I thought that I could n’t do better 
Nor teil her fwhat troubled me breast. 


| 
“ Miss Rooney,” I, wid a flourish, 
"Saye she, Pat, I to that same. 
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